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Thb mess was over, and the officers of H.M.*s 
— thwere grouped in little knots and parties^ 
sipping their coffee, and discussing the arrange- 
ments for the evening. Their quarter was that 
pleasant dtj of Duhlin, which, bating certain 
exorbitaat demands in the matter of field-daj 
and guard-mounting, stands pre-eminently first 
!n mfiitarj favour. 

*' Are vou going to that great ball in Herrion 
Square?^ asked one. 

^ Not so lucky ; not invited." 

"I got a card," cried a third; "but Tve just 
heard it's not to come o£ It seems that the 
lady's husband is a judge. He's Chief some- 
thing or other ; and be has been called away." 

"Nothing of the kind, Tomkins; unless you 
call a summons to the next world being called 
away. The man is dangerously ilL He was 
aeizedwith paralysis on the Bendi yesterday, 
and, they say, can't recover." 

There now ensued an animated conversation 
as to T^hether, on death vacancies, the men wetit 
up by seniority at the bar, or whether a sub- 
altern could at once spring up to the top of the 
regiment 

"Suppose," said one, "we were to ask the 
Colonel's gdest his opinion. The old cove has 
talked pretty nigh of everything in this world 
during dinner; what if we were to ask him 
i^ut Barons of the Exchequer? " 

"Who is he 7 what is he? " asked another. 

"The Colonial called him Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke ; that's all I know." 

"Colonel Gave told me," whispered the Ka- 
jor, " that he was the fastest man on town some 
forty years aga" 

" I think he must have kept over the ward- 
robe of that brilliant period," said another. " I 
never saw a really swallow-tailed coat before." 

" His ring amused me. It is a small smooth- 
ing-iron, with a coat of arms on it Hush I 
here he comes." 

The man who now joined the group was a 
taH, gaunt figure, with a high narrow head, 
from which the hair was brushed rigidly back 
to fall behind in something like an old-fashioned 
queue. His eyes wero black, and surmounted 
with massive and much-arched eyebrows; a 
strongly-marked mouth, stem, determined, and, 
except in speaking, almost cruel in expression, 
and a thin-pointed projecting chin, gave an air 
of severity and strong will to features which, 
wbea he conversed, displayed a look of courte- 
ous delbrence, and that pecidiar desire to please 



that we associate with a bygone school of 
breeding. He was one of those men, and very 
distinctive are they, with whom even the least 
cautious take no liberties, nor venture upon any 
familiarity. The eccentricities of determined 
men are verv often indications of some deep 
spirit beneaui, and not, as in weaker natures, 
mere emanations of vanity or offsprings of self- 
indiUgence. 

If he was, beyond question, a gentleman, 
there were also signs about him of narrow for- 
tune : his scrupulously white shirt was not &ie, 
and the seams of his well-brushed coat showed 
both care and wear. 

He had joined the group, who were talking 
of the coming Derby when the Colonel came 
up. "I have sent for the man we want, Foss- 
brooke. Vm not a fisherman myself; but they 
tell me he knows every lake, river, and rivulet 
in the island. He has sat down to whist, but 
well have him here presently." 

"On no account; don't disturb his game for 
me." 

" Here he comes. Trafford, I want to present 
you to a very old friend of mine, Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke— as enthusiastic an angler as your- 
self. He has the ambition to hook an Irish 
salmon. I don't suppose any one can more 
readily help him on the road to it" 

The young man thus addressed was a large, 
strongly, ahnost heavily built young fellow, but 
with that looseness of limb and freedom that 
showed activity had not been sacrificed to mere 
power. He had a fine frank handsome face, 
blue-eyed, and bold-looking ; and as he stood to 
receive the Colonel's orders there was in his air 
that blending of deference and good-humoured 
carelessness that made up his whole nature. 

It was plain to see in him one easy to per- 
suade—impossible to coerce; a fellow with 
whom the man he liked could do anything, but 
one perfectly unmanageable if thrown into the 
wrong hands. He was the second son of a 
veiy rich baronet, but made the mistake of 
believing he had as much riglit to extrava- 
gance as his elder brother, and having persisted 
in this error during two years in the lafo 
Guards, had been sent to do the double pen- 
ance of an infantiy regiment and an Irish sta- 
tion; two inflictions which, it was believed, 
would have sufficed to calm down the ardour of 
the most impassioned spendthrift He looked 
at Fossbrooke from head to foot It was not 
exactly the stamp of man he would {lave select- 
ed for companionship, but he saw at once that 
he was distinctively a gentleman, and then the 
prospect of a few days away from regimental 
duty was not ta be d<i«5|\'6sA^ «sA\iRi o^s.^^ ^ssr 
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plied that both he and his tackle were at •:^r5? 
Brook's disposaL " If we could run down to 
Killaloe, sir," added he, turning to the CJolpnei; 
" we might be almost sure of some sport." 

"Which means that you want two days' 
leave, Traflford." 

" 1^0, sir ; four. It will take a day at least 
to get over there ; another will be lost in ex- 
ploring ; all these late rains have sent such a 
fresh into the Shannon there's no knowing 
where to try." 

"You see, Fossbrooke, wh^ a casuistical 
compajoion I've given you. I'll wager you a 
five-pound note t£at if you come back without 
a rise he'll have an explanation that will p^r^ 
fectly explain it was the best thing could have 
happened." 

"I am charmed to travel in such company," 
said Sir Brook, bowing. " The gentleman has 
already established a claim to my respect for 
him." 

Trafford bowed too, and looked not at all dis- 
pleased at the compliment. " Are you an early 
riser, sir?" asked he. 

"I am anything, sir, the occasion exacts ; but 
when I have an early ataat before me, I usually 
sit up all night." 

"My own plan, too," cried Traflford. "And 
there's Aubrey quite ready to join us. Are you 
a whister, Sir Brook ? " 

"At your service. I play all games." 

"Is he a whister?" repeated the Colonel. 
"Ask Harry Greville, ask Tom Newenham, 
what they say of him at Graham's? Traflford, 
my boy, you may possibly give him a hint 
about grey hackles, but 111 be shot if you do 
about tiie odd trick." 

" If youll come over to my room, Sir Brook, 
well have a rubber, and 111 give orders to have 
my tax-cart ready for us by daybreak," said 
Traflford; and Fossbrooke promising to be with 
him as soon as he had given his servant his 
orders, they parted. 

"And are you as equal to this sitting up all 
night as you used to be, Fossbrooke ?" asked the 
OwonfeL' ^ 

"I don*t smoke as many cigars as formerly, 
and I am a liftle more choice about my tobacco. 
I avoid mulled port, and take weak brandy-and- 
water; and I believe in all other respects I'm 
pretty much where I was when we met last, — 
I think it was at Ceylon?" 

" I wish I could say as much for myself. You 
are talking of thirty-four years ago." 

" My secret against gprowing old is to do a 
little of everything. It keeps the sympathies 
wider, makes a man more accessible to other 
men, and keeps him from dwelling too much on 
hunself. But tell me about my young com- 
panion; is he one of Sir Hugh's family?" 

" His second son; not unlike to be his eldetst, 
for George has gone to Madeira with very little 
prospect of recovery. This is a fine lad ; a little 
wild, a little careless of money, but the very 
soul of honour and right-mindedness. They 
sent him to me as a sort of incurable, but I 
have nothing but good to say of him." 

"There's great promise in a fellow when lie 
can be a scsonp and a man of honour. When 
dissipations do not degrade and excesses do not 
corrupt a man, there is a grand nature ever 
beneath.** • 



«? "Don't tell him that, Fossbrooke," said tlit 
Colonel, laughing. 

"I am not likely to do so," said he, with t 
grim smile. " I am glad, too, to meet his father's 
son; we were at Christ Church together; an^ 
now I see he has the family good-looks. * Le 
beau Traflford,' was a proverb in Paris once." • ! 

"Do you ever forget a man?" asked the 
Colonel, in some curiosity. 

" I believe not. I forget books, places, dates 
occasionally, but never people. I met an old, 
schoolfellow t'other day at Dover whom I never 
saw since we were boys. He had gone down 
in the world, and was acting as one of the' i 
* commissionaires' they call them, who takeM 
your keys to the Custom-house to have your 
luggage examined; and when he came to ask 
me to employ him, I said, * What I an't you 
Jemmy Harper ?' * And who the devil are you ?' 
said he. * Fossbrooke,' said L * Not " Wart" ?' 
said he. That was my school nickname, &om a 
wart I once had on my chin. * Ay, to be sure,' 
said I, * Wart.' I wish you saw the delight of 
the old dog. I made hun dine with us. Lord 
Brackingtqn was with me, and enjoyed it all 
immensely." 

"And what had brought him so low?" 

" He was cursed, he said, with a strong con- 
stitution; all the other fellows of his set had so 
timed it, that when they had nothing to live on 
they ceased to live ; but Jemmy told us he never 
had such an appetite as now; that he passed 
from fourteen to sixteen hours a-day on the 
pier in all weathers ; and as to gout, he firmly 
believed it all came of the adulterated wines of 
the great wine-merdiants. British gin he main- 
tained to be the wholesomest liquor in exist- 
ence." ^ 

" I wonder how fellows bear up imder such 
reverses as that," said the Colonel 

"My astonishment is rather," cried Foss- 
brooke, " how men can live on in a monotony 
of well-being, getting fatter, older, and more 
unwieldy, and with only such experiences of 
life as a well-fed fowl might have in a hen- 
coop." 

" I know that's your theory," said the other, 
laughing. 

" Wdl, no man can say that I have not lived 
up to my convictions; and for myself, I can 
aver I have thoroughly enjoyed my intercourse 
with the world, and like it as well to-day as on 
the first morning I made my bow to it." 

"listen to this, young gentlemen," said the 
Colonel, turning to his ofi^cers, who now gather- 
ed around them. " Now and then I hear some 
of you oomplaining of being bored or wearied — 
sick of this, tired of that ; here's my friend, who 
knows the whole thing better than any of us, 
and he declares that the world is the best of all 
possible worlds, and that, so far ixom famili- 
arity with it inspiring disgust with life, his 
enjoyment of it is as racy as when first he knew 

" It is rather hard to ask these gentlemen V 
take me as a guide on trust," said Fossbrooke j 
" but I have known the fathers of most of those 
I see around me, and could call many of thorn 
as witnesses to character. Major Ayhner, your 
fether and I went up the Nile together, when 
people talked of it as a journey. Captain Harris, 
I'm sure I am not wrong in saying you are the 
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ron of Godfrey Harris of Harrisburg. Your 
father was my friend on the day I wounded 
Lord Bcdesmore. I see four or five others too 
—so like old companions that I find it hard 
to believe I am not back again in the old 
iajss vrhen I was as young as themselves ; and 
7et, I'm not very certain if I would like to 
exchange my present quiet enjoyment as a 
looker-on for all that active share I once took 
in life and its pleasures." 

Something in the fact that their fathers had 
'ived in his intimacy, something in his manner 
— a very courteous manner it was — and some- 
thing in the bold, almost defiant bearing of the 
)ld man, vouching for great energy and dignity 
together, won greatly upon the young men, and 
they gathered around him. He was, however, 
summoned away by a message from Trafford to 
say that the whist-party waited for him, and he 
took his leave with a stately courtesy and with- 
drew. 

" There goes one of the strangest fellows in 
Christendom," said the Colonel, as the other left 
the room. '^He has already gone through 
three fortunes ; he dissipated the first — specu- 
lated and lost the second — and the third he, I 
might say, gave away in acts of benevolence 
and kindness — ^leaving himself so ill-ofi; that I 
! actually heard the other day that some friend 
had asked for the place of barrack-master at 
' Athlone for him ; but on coming over to see 
i the place, he found a poor feUow with a wife 
and five children a candidate for it; so he 
; retired in his favour, and is content, as you see, 
I to go out on the world, and take his chance 
with it." 

Innumerable questions pressed on the Colonel 
to tell more of his strange friend ; he had, how- 
ever, little beyond hearsay to give them. Of 
his own experiences, he could only say that 
when first he met him it was at Ceylon, where 
he had come in a yacht like, a sloop of war to 
hunj; elephants — the splendour of his retinue and 
magnificence of his suite giving him the air of a 
; royal personage — and indeed the gorgeous pro- 
I fusion of his presents to the King and the 
; chief personages of the court, wont far to im- 
press this notion. " I never met him since," 
said the Colonel, "till this morning, when he 
walked into my room, dusty and travel-stained, 
to say, * I just heard your name, and thought 
I'd ask you to give me my dinner to-day.' I 
owe him a great many — ^not to say innumerable 
other attentions; and his last act on leaving 
.jTrincomalee was to present me with an Arab 
I jharger, the most perfect animal I ever mount- 
! ed. It is therefore a real pleasure to me to 
f receive him. He is a thoroughly fine-hearted 
fellow, and, with all his eccentricities, one of 
the noblest natures I ever met. The only flaw 
in his frankness is as to his age ; nobody has 
<»ver been able to get it from him. You heard 
m talk of your fathers — ^he might talk of your 
ad&thers ; and he would too, if we had only 
^^opportunity to lead him on to it. I know 
.-y own knowledge that he lived in the Carl- 
>House coterie, not a man of which except 
4iiself survives; and I have heard him give 
Itations of Burke, Sheridan, Gravin Hamilton, 
■ Pitt, that none but one who had seen them 
' have accomplished. And now that I have 
you all this, will one of you step over to 



Traffbrd's rooms, and whisper him a hint to 
make his whist-points as low as he can; and, 
what is even of more importance, to take care 
lest any strange story Sir Brook may tell — and 
he is fuU of them — meet a sign of increduUty — 
still less provoke any quizzing; the slightest 
shade of such a provocation would render him 
like a madman." 

The Major volunteered to go on this mission, 
which indeed any of the others would as will- 
ingly have acoeptiBd, for the old man had inter- 
ested them deeply, and they longed to hear 
more about him. 



CHAPTER n. 

THB SWAK'S nest. 

As the Shannon draws near Killaloe, the wild 
character of t2ie mountain scenery, the dreary 
wastes and desolate islands which marked 
Lough Derg, disappear, and give way to gently- 
sloping lawns, dotted over with well-grown 
timber, well-kept demesnes, spacious country- 
houses, and a country which, iu general, almost 
recalls the wealth and comfort of England. 

About a mile above the town, in a httle bend 
of the river forming a small bay, stands a small 
but pretty house, with a skirt of rick wood pro- 
tecting it at the back, while the lawn in front 
descends by an easy slope to the river. 

Originally a mere farmhouse, the taste of an 
ingenious owner had taken every advantage of 
its irregular outiine, and converted it into some- 
thing Elizabethan in chiuracter, a style admi- 
rably adapted to the site, where all the features 
of rich-coloured landscape ^bQunded, and where 
varied foliage, heathy mountain; and eddying 
river, all lent themselves to make up a scene of 
fresh and joyous beauty. 

In the marvellous fertility of the soil, too, was 
found an ally to every prospect of embellish- 
ment. Sheltered from north and east winds, 
plants grew here in the open air, which in less 
favoured spots needed the protection of the 
conservatory; and thus in tike neatly shaven* 
lawn were seen groups of blossoming shrubs or 
flowers of rare excellence, and the camellia and 
the salvia and the oleander blended with the 
tulip, the moss-rose, and the carnation, to stud 
the grass with their gorgeous colours. 

Over the front of the cottage, for cottage it 
really was, a South American creeper, a sort of 
acanthus, grew, its crimson flowers hanging in 
rich profusion over cornice and architrave; 
wbile a passion-tree of great age covered the 
entire porch, relieving with its softened tints 
the almost over-brilliancy of the southern plant. 

Seen from the water — ^and it came suddenly 
into view on rounding a little headland — ^few 
could forbear from an exclamation of wonder 
and admiration at this lovely spot ; nor could 
all the pretentious grandeur of ^e rich-wooded 
parks, nor all the more imposing architecture 
of the great houses, detract from the marvellous 
charm of this simple home. 

A tradition of a swan carried away by some 
rising of the river from. ^<5k Q>^>&'Oi!b 'sJl^^^^tessssasH 
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and swept down the lake till it found reAige in 
the little bay, had given the name to the place, 
and for more than a hundred years was it known 
as the Swan's Nest* The swan, however, no 
longer existed, though a httle thatched edifice 
at the water-side marked ttie spot it had once 
inhabited, and sustained the truth of the legend. 

The owner of the place was a Dr. Lendrick : 
he had come to it about twenty years before the 
time at which our story opens — a widower with 
two children, a son and a daughter. He was a 
perfect stranger to all the neighbourhood, though 
byname well known as the son of a distin- 
guished judge. Baron Lendrick of the Court of 
Exchequer. 

It was rumoured about, that, having dis- 
pleased his father, first by adopting medicine 
instead of law as his profession, and subse- 
quently by marrying a portionless girl.of humble 
family, the Baron had ceased to recognise him 
in any way. Making' a settlement of a few 
hundreds a year on Mm, he resolved to leave 
the bulk of his fortune to a step-son, the child 
of his second wife, a Colonel Sewell, then in 
India. 

It was with no thought of practising his pro- 
fession that Br. Lendrick had settled in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but as he was always ready to assist 
the poor by his advice and skill, and as the 
reputation -of his great ability gradually got cur- 
rency, he found himself constrained to yield to 
the insistanoe of his neighbours, and consent to 
practise generally. There were many things 
which made this course unpalatable to him. 
He was by nature shy, timid, and retiring; he 
was fastidiously averse to a new acquaintance- 
ship ; he had desired, besides, to live estranged 
from the world, devoting himself entirely to the 
education of his children ; and he neither liked 
the forced publicity he became exposed to, nor 
that life of servitade which loaves the doctor at 
the hourly mercy of the world around him. 

' If he yielded, therefore, to the professional 
calls upon him, he resisted totally all social 
claims : he went nowhere but as the doctor. 

No persuasion, no inducement, could prevail 
on him to dine out ; no exigency of time or sea- 
son prevent him returning to his home at night 
There were in his neighborhood one or two 
■persons whose rank might have, it was sup- 
posed, influenced him in some degree to comply 
with their requests — and, certainly, whose 
desire for his society would have left nothing 
undone to secure it ; but he was as obdurate 
to them as to others, and the Earl of Brumcar- 
ran and Sir Reginal Lacy, of Lacy Manor, were 
not a whit more successful in their blandish- 
ments than the Vicar of Killaloe— Old Bob Mills, 
as he was irreverently called— or Lendrick's own 
colleague, Br. Tobin, who, while he respected 
his superior ability and admitted his knowledge, 
secretly hated him as only a rival doctor knows 
how to hate a brother practitioner. 

For the first time for many years had Br. 
Lendrick gone up to Bublin. A few lines from 
an old family physician, Br. Beattie, had, how- 
ever, called him up to town. The Chief Baron 
had been takon ill in Court and was conveyed 
home in a state of insensibility. It was dedired 
that he had rallied and passed a favourable 
night ; but as he was a man of very advanced 
/^g^ at no timp strong, and ever unsparing of 



himself in the arduous labours of his office, 
grave doubts were felt that he would ever again 
resume his seat on the Bench. Br. Beattie well 
knew the long estrangement that had separated 
the father from the son ; and although, perhaps, 
the most intimate friend the Judge had in &e 
world, he never had dared to interpose a word 
or drop a hint as^to the advisability of reconci- 
liation. 

Sir William Lendrick was indeed a man 
whom no amount of intimacy could render his 
friends familiar with. He was positively charm- 
ing to mere acquaintanceship— his manner 
was a happy blending or deference with a most 
polished wit. Full of bygone experiences and 
reminiscences of interesting people and events, 
he never overlaid conversation by their men- 
tion, but made them merely serve to illustrate 
the present, either by contrast or resemblance. 
All this to the world and society was ho ; to 
the inmates of his house he was a perfect terror I 
It was said his first wife had died of a broken 
heart; his second, with a spirit fierce and com- 
bative as his own, had quarrelled with him so 
often, so seriously, and so hopelessly, that for 
the last fifteen years of life they had occupied 
separate houses, and only met as acquaintances, 
accepting and sending invitations to each other, 
and outwardly observing all the usages of a 
refined courtesy. 

This was the man of whom Br. Beattie 
wrote: "I cannot presume to say that he is 
more favourably disposed towards you than he 
has shown himself for years, but I would 
strenuously advise your being here, and suflB- 
ciently near, so that if a happier disposition 
should occur, or an opportunity arise to bring 
you once more together, the fortunate moment 
should not be lost Come up, then, at once — 
come to my house, where your room is ready for 
you, and where you will neither be molested by 
visitors nor interfered with. Manage too, if 
you can, to remain here for some days." 

It is no small tribute to the character of 
filial affection when one can say, and say truth- 
fully, that scarcely any severity on a parent's 
part effaces the love that was imbibed in 
Infancy, and that struck root in the heart 
before it could know what unkindneSs was I 
Over and over again in life have I witnessed 
this deep devotion. Over and over again have I 
seen a clinging affection to a memory which 
nothing short of a hallowed tie could hare 
made so dear — ^a memory that retained whatever 
could comfort and sustain, and held nothing ; 
that recalled shame or sorrow. 

Br. Lendrick went up to town full of such 
emotions. All the wrong — it was heavy wrong 
too— he had suffered was forgotten ; all the in- 
justice wiped out. He only asked to be 
permitted to see his father — ^to nurse and 
watch by him. There was no thought for ■ 
himself. By reconciliation he never meani 
restoration to his place as heir. Forgivenesi 
and love he asked for — to be taken back to th$ \ 
heart so long closed against him, to hear him* 
self called Tom by that voice he knew so well, 
and whose accents sounded through his dreams. 

That he was not without a hope of sudi 
happiness, migl^t be gathered from one circum- 
stance. He had taken up with him two minia* 
tures of his boy and girl to show " Grandfath^rTi 
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if good fortune should ever offer a fitting mo- 
ment 

The first words which greeted him on reaching 
\ his friend's house were: "Better. A tolerably 
tranquil night He can move his hands. The 
attack was paralysis, and his speech is also im- 
proved." 

"And his mind? how is his mind?" 

"Clear as ever it was — ^intensely eager to 
hear what is said about his illness, and insati- 
able as to the newspaper versions of the attack." 

"Does he speak? Has he spoken of— his 
f^ily at all?" said he, falteringly. 

"Oi^ of Lady Lendrick. He desired to see 
her. He dictated a note to me, in terms of very 
finished courtesy, asking her 1^ without incur- 
ring inconvenience, she would favoT\r him with 
an early call. The whole thing was so like him- 
self that I saw at once he was getting better." 

"And so you think him better?" asked Len- 
drick, eagerly. 

"Better I Yes — ^but not out of danger.- i 
fear as much from his irritability as his malady. 
He will insist on seeing the newspapers, and 
occasionally his eye falls on some paragraph that 
wounds him. It ypas but yesterday that he 
read a sort of querulous regret from some 
writer that * the learned judge had not retired 
some years ago, and before that failing health, 
acting on a very irascible temperament, had 
rendered him a terror alike to the bar and the 
suitors.' That unfortunate paragraph cost 
twenty leeches and ice to his temples for eight 
hours after." ^ 

"Cannot these things be kept from him? 
Surely your authority ought to be equal to this ! " 

" "Were I to attempt it he would refuse to see 
. me. In fact, any utility I can contribute de- 
pends on my apparent submission to him in 
everything. Almost his first question to me 
every morning is, •*"Well, sir, who is to be my 
successor?' Of course I say that we all look 
with a sanguine hope to see him soon back in his 
court again. When I said this yesterday, he 
replied, ' I will sit on Wednesday, sir, to hear ap- 
peals; there will be little occasion for me to 
speak, and I trust another day or two will see 
the last of this diflaculty of utterance. Pember- 
ton, I know, is looking to the Attomey-Grene- 
ralship, and Greorge Haire thinks he may order 
his ermine. Tell them, however, from me, that 
the Chief Baron intends to preside in his court 
for many a year to come; that the intellect, 
such as it is, with which Providence endowed 
him, is still unchanged and unclouded.' This is 
his language — this his tone ; and you may know 
how such a spirit jars with all our endeavours 
to promote rest and tranquillity." 

Lendrick walked moodily up and down the 
room, his head sunk, and his eyes downcast. 
" Never to speak of me — ^never ask to see me," 
muttered he, in a voice of intense sadness. 

" I half suspected at one time he was about to 
do 60, and indeed he said, * If this attack should 
baffle you, Beattie, you must not omit to give 
timely warning. There are two or three things 
to be thought of.' Wl^en 1 came away on thS-t 
morning I sat down and wrote to you to come 
up here." 

A servant entered at this moment and present- 
ed a note to the Doctor, who read it hastily and 
handed it to Lendrick. It ran thus : — 



" Dear Dr. Bkattib,— The Chief Baron has 
had an unfavourable turn, partly brought on by 
excitement Lose no time in coming here ; and 
believe me, yours sincerely, 

" CONSTANTIA LbNDRIOK." 

" They've had a quarrel; I knew they would. 
I did my best to prevent their meeting; but I 
saw he would not go out of the world without 
a scene. As he said last night, ' I mean her to 
hear my "charge." She must listen to my 
charge, Beattie;' and I'd not be astonished if 
this charge were to prove his own sentence." 

" Gro to him at once, Beattie ; and if it be at 
all possible, if you can compass it in any way, 
let me see him onoe again. Take these wiUi 
you; who knows but their bright faOes may 
plead better than words for us ?" and thus say- 
ing he gave him the miniatures ; and overcome 
with emotion he could not control, turned away 
and left the room. 



CHAPTER HL 



A DIFFICULT PATIENT. 



As Dr. Beattie drove off with all speed to the 
Chief Baron's house, which lay about three 
miles from the city, he had time to ponder as he 
went over his late interview. " Tom Lendrick," 
as he stiU called him to himself, he had known 
as a boy, and ever liked him. He had been a 
patient, studious, gentle-tempered lad, desirous 
to acquire knowledge, without any of that am- 
bition that wants to make the knowledge mar- 
ketable. To have gained a professorship would 
have appeared to hive been the very sunmiit of 
his ambition, and this rather as a quiet re- 
treat to pursue his studies further than as a 
sphere wherein to display his own gifts. Any- 
thing more unlike that bustling, energetic, dar- 
ing spirit, his father, would be hard to conceive. 
Throughout his whole career at the bar, and in 
Parliament, men were never quite sure what 
that brilliant speaker and most indiscreet talker 
would do next Men secured his advocacy with 
a half misgiving whether they were doing the 
very best or the very worst fbr success. Give 
him difiQculties to deal with, and he was a giant ; 
let all go smoothly and well, and he would hunt 
up some crotchet — some obsolete usage — ^a 
doubtful point, that in its discussion very fre- 
quently led to the damage of his client's cause, 
and the defeat of his suit 

Display was ever more to him than victory. 
Let him have a great arena to exhibit in, and he 
was proof against all the dif^culties and all the 
casualties of the conflict. Never had such a 
father a son less the inheritor of his tempera- 
ment and nature ; and this same disappointment 
rankling on through life— a disappointment that 
embittered all intercourse, and went so far as to 
make him disparage the high abilities of his 
son — created a gulf between them that Beattie 
knew could never be bridged over. He doubt- 
ed, too, whether as a doctor he could conscien- 
tiously introduce a theme so likely to irritate 
and excite. As he pondered he opened the tw<i 
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miniatures, and looked at them. The young 
man was a fine manly, daring-looking fellow, 
with a determined brow and a resolute mouth, 
that recalled his grandfather's face : he was evi- 
dently well grown, and strong, and looked one 
that, thrown where he might be in life, would 
' be likely to assert his own. 

. The girl, wonderfully like him in feature, had 
•r character of subdued humour in her eye, and 
ar half-hid laughter in the mouth, which the ar- 
' tist had caught up with infinite skill, that took 
away all the severity of the face, and softened 
its traits to a most attractive beauty. Through 
her rich brown hair there was a sort of golden 
reflet that imparted great brilliancy to the ex- 
pression of the head, and her large eyes of grey- 
blue were the image of candour and soilness, till ' 
her laugh gave them a sparkle of drollery whose 
sympathy there was no resisting. She, too, was 
tall and beautifully formed, with that slimness 
of early youth that only escapes being angular, 
but has in it the charm of suppleness, that lends 
grace to every action and every gesture, 

" I wish he could see the originals," muttered 
Beattie. " If the old man, with his love of 
beauty, but saw that girl, it would be worth all 
the arguments in Christendom. Is it too late 
for tiiiis ? Have we time for the experiment ? " 

Thus thinking he drove along the well-wood- 
ed approach, and gained the large ground-space 
before the door, whence a carriage was about 
to drive away. "Oh, Doctor," cried a voice, 
"Tm so glad you're come; they are most impa- 
tient for you." It was the Solicitor-Gteneral, 
Mr. Pomberton, who now came up to the win- 
dow of Beattie's carriage. 

"He has 'become quite unmanageable, will 
not. admit a word -of counsel or advice, resists 
aU interference, and insists on goin^ out for a 
drive." • 

" I see him at the window," said Beattie ; " he 
is beckoning to me ; good-bye," and he passed on 
and entered the house. 

In the chief drawing-room, in a deep recess 
of a window sat the Chief Baron, dressed as if 
to go out, with an overcoat and even his gloves 
on. "Come and drive with me, Beattie," cried 
he, in a feeble, but harsh voice. " If I take my 
man Leonard they'll say it was a keeper. You 
know that the * Post' has it this morning that 
my mind it is which has given way. They say 
they've seen me breaking for years back. Good 
heavens ! can it be possible, think you, that the 
mites in a cheese speculate over the nature of 
the man that eats them? You stopped to talk 
with ^emberton, I saw; what did he say to 
you?" 

"Nothing particular — a mere greeting, I 
think." 

" No, sir, it was not ; he was asking you how 
many hours there lay between him and the At- 
tomey-Gteneralship. .They've divided the car- 
cass already, ^he lion has to assist at his au- 
topsy — ^rather hard, isn't it? How it embitters 
death to think of the fellows who are to replace 
us I" 

" Let me feel youf pulse." 
"Don't trust it, Beattie; that little dialogue 
of yours on the grass plot has sent it up thirty 
beats; how many is it?" 

"Rapid — ^very rapid: you neediest — trau- 
nnlUity." 



"And you can't give me either, sir; neither 
you nor your craft together. You are the 
Augurs of modem civilisation, and we cling to 
your predictions just as our forefathers did, 
though we never believe you." 

" This is not flattery," said Beattie, with a 
slight smile. 

The old man closed his eyes and passed his 
hand slowly over his forehead. "I suppose I 
was dreaming, Beattie, just before you came up ; 
but I thought I saw them all in the Hall, talk- 
ing and laughing over my death. Burrowes 
was telling how old I must be, because I moved 
the amendment to Mood in the Irish Parliament 
in '97 ; and Eames mentioned that I was Cur- 
ran's junior in the great Bagenal record ; and 
old Tysdal set them all in a roar by saying he 
had a vision of me standing at the gate of 
heaven and instead of going in, as St. Peter in- 
vited /ne, stoutly refusing, and declaring I would 
move for a new trial ! How like the rascals I" 

" Don't you think you'd be better in your own 
room? there's too much light and glare here." 

"Do you think so?" 

" I am sure of it. You need quiet, and the 
absence of all that stimulates the action of the 
brain." 

"And what do you, sir — ^what does any one, 
know about the brain's operations ? You doc- 
tors have Invented a sort of conventional cere- 
bral organ which, like lunar caustic, is decom- 
posed by light; and in your vulgar materialism 
you would make out that what affects your 
brain must act alike upon mine, I tell you, sir, 
it is darkness — obscurity, physical "or moral, it 
matters not which— that irritates me, just as I 
feel provoked this moment by this muddling talk 
of yours about bram." 

"And yet I'm talking about what my daily 
life and habits suggest some knowledge of," said 
Beattie mildly. 

" So you are, sir, and the presumption is all on 
my side. If you'll kindly lend me your arm I'll 
go back to my room." 

Step by step, slowly and painfully, he returned 
to his chamber, not uttering a word as he went. 

"Yes; this is better. Doctor; this half light 
soothes ; it is much pleasanter. One more kind- 
ness. I wrote to Lady Lendrick this morning 
to come up here. I suppose my combative 
spirit was high in me, and I wanted a round 
with the gloves— or^ indeed, without them — at 
all events, I sent the challenge. But now^ Doc- 
tor, I have to own myself a craven. I dread the 
visit Could you manage to interpose ? could 
you suggest that it is by your order I am not 
permitted to receive her? could you hint," here 
he smiled half-maliciously, "that you do not 
think the time is come for anodynes— eh. Doc- 
tor?" 

"Leave it to me. I will speak to Lady Lon- 
drick." 

"There's another thing; not that it much 
matters ; but it might perlmps be as well to send 
a few lines to the morning pap^s, to say the 
accounts of the Chief Baron are more favourable 
to-day; he passed a tranquil night, and so on. 
Pemberton won't like it ; nor Hayes ; but it will 
calm the fears of a very attached friend, who 
oalls here twice daily. You'd never guess him. 
He is the agent of the Globe office, where I am 
insured. Ah, Doctor, it was a bright thought 
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of Philanthropy to establish an industrial enter- 
prise that is bound, under heavy recognisances, 
to be grieved at our death." 

" I must not make you talk, Sir William. I 
must not encourage you to exert yourself. Ill 
say good-bye, and look in upon you this aftpr- 
noon." 

"Am I to have a book? Well; be it so. m 
sit and muse over the Attorney-General and his 
hopes." 

"I have got two very interesting miniatures 
here. I'll leave them with you ; you might like 
to look at them." 

"Miniatures! whose portraits are they?" 
asked the other, hastily, as he ahnost snatched 
them from his hand. " What a miserable jug- 
gler; what a stale trick this!" said he, as he 
opened the case which contained the young 
man's picture. " So, sir ; you lend yourself to 
such attempts as these." 

" I don't understand you," said Beattie, indig- 
nantly. 

" Yes, sir ; you understand me perfectly. You 
would do, by a piece of legerdemain, what you 
have not the courage to attempt openly. These 
are Tom Lendrick's children." 

" They are." 

" And this simpering young lady is her mo- 
ther's image ; pretty, pretty, no doubt ; and a 
little— a shade, perhaps— of espiiglerie above 
what her mother possessed. She was the silli- 
est woman that ever turned a fool's head. She 
had the ineffable folly, sir, to believe she could 
persuade me to forgive my son for having mar- 
ried her ; and when I handed her to a seat — ^for 
she was at my knees — she fainted.'* 

" Well. It is time to for^ve him now. As 
for her, she is beyond forgiveness, or favour 
either," said Beattie, with more energy than 
before. 

" There is no such a trial to a man in a high 
calling as the temptation it offers him to step 
beyond il Take care, sir, that with all your 
acknowledged ability, this temptation be not 
too much for you." The tone and manner in 
which the old judge delivered these words re- 
called the justice-seat " It is an honour to me 
to have you as my doctor, sir. It would be to 
disparage my own intelligence to accept you as 
my confessor." 

" A doctor but discharges half his trust when 
he fails to warn his patient against the effects 
of irritability." 

" The man who would presume to minister to 
my temper or to my nature should be no longer 
medico of mine. With jwhat intention, sir, did 
you bring me these miniatures ?" 

" That you might see tw6 bright and beauti- 
ful faces, whose owners aref bound to you by 
the strongest ties of blood." ' 

" Do you know, sir— have you ever heard — 
how their father, by his wilfulness, by his folly, 
by his heartless denial of my right to Influence 
him, ruined the fortune that <iost my life of 
struggle and labour to create ?" 

The Doctor shook his head, and the other 
continued. " Then I will tell it to you, sir. It 
is more than seventeen years to-day when the 
then Yiceroy here sent for me and said, * Baron 
Iiendriok, there is no man, after Plunkett, to 
whom we owe more than to yourselfl' I bowed, 
and said, 'I do not accept the qualification, my 



Lord, even in favour of the distinguished Chan- 
cellor. I will not believe myself second to any.' 
I need not relate what ensued ; the discussion 
was a long one ; it was also a warm one ; but 
he came back at last to the object of the inter- 
.view, wlucn was to say that the Prime Minister 
was willing to recommend my name to her 
Majesty for the Peerage— an honour, he was 
pleased to say, the public would see conferred 
upon me with approval ; and I. reftised ! Yes, 
sir, I refused what for thirty^odd years had 
formed the pride and the prize of my existence ! 
I refused it, because I would not that her Majes- 
ty's favour should descend to one so unworthy 
of it as this fellow, or that his low-bom children 
should inherit a high name of my procuring. I 
refused, sir, and I told the noble Marquess my 
reasons. He tried — ^pretty much as you have 
tried — ^to bring me to a more forgiving spirit ; 
but I stopped hun by saying, * When I hear that 
your Excellency has invited to your table the 
scurrilous author of the lampoon against you in 
the ' Satirist,' I will begin to listen to the claims 
that may be urged on the score of forgiveness, 
not till then.' " 

" I am wrong— very wrong— to let you talk 
on themes like this ; we must keep them for 
calmer moments." Beattie laid his finger on 
the pulse as he spoke, and counted the beats by 
his watch. 

" Well, sir, what says Death ? will he consent 
to a * nolle prosequi,' or must the oause go on ?'* 

" You are not worse ; and even that, after all 
this excitement, is something. Good-bye now 
till evening.* No books — ^no newspapers, remem- 
ber. Doze; dream; do anything but excite 
yourself." 

" You are cruel, sir ; you cut off all my eiyoy- 
ments together. You deny me the resources 
of reading, and you deny me the solace of my 
wife's society." llie cutting sarcasm of the last 
words was shown in the spiteful sparkle of his 
eye, and the insolent curl of his mouth ; and as 
the Doctor retired, the memory of that wicked 
look haunted him throughout the day. 



CHAPTER rV. 



BOMB DIPLOMACIES. 



" Well, it's done now, Lucy, and it can't be 
helped," said young Lendrick to his sister, cis, 
witli an unlighted cigar between his lips, and 
his hands in the pockets of his shooting jaxdcet, 
he walked impatiently up and down the draw- 
ing-room. " I'm sure if I only suspected you 
were so strongly against it, I'd not have done 
it." 

" My dear Gteorge, I'm only against it because 
I think papa would be so. You know we never 
see any one here when he is at home, and why 
should we now, because he is absent ?" 

" Just for that reason. It's our only chance, 
girl" 

"Gh, George!" 

" Well, I don't mean that exactly, but I said 
it to startle you. No, Lucy ; but you see here's 
how the matter stands. I have l^oic^xi. -^^bs^e^ 
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own enjoyment it was provided, his good man- 
ners and courtesy were ever ready to extend its 
benefits to others ; and a certain genial look he 
wore, and a manner that nature gifted him with, 
did him right good service in life, and made him 
pass for *^ an excellent fellow, though not much 
oP a parson." 

He was of use now, if only that by his pre- 
sence Lucy felt more at ease,. not to say that his 
violoncello, which always remained at the 
"Nest," made a pleasant accompaniment when 
she played, and that he sang with much taste 
some of those lyrics which are as much linked 
to Ireland by poetry as by music. 

"I wish he was our chaplain — ^by Jove I do I" 
whispered Traflford to Lendrick; "he's the jol- 
liest fellow of his doth I have ever met." 

" And such a cook," muttered the other. 

"A cook I" 

" Ay, a cook. TH make him ask us to dinner, 
and youll teU me if you ever ate fish as he gives 
it, or tasted maccaroni as dressed by him. I 
have a salmon for you, Doctor, a ten-pound fish. 
I wish it were bigger ; but it is in splendid order." 

" Did you set it?" asked the parson, .eagerly. 

"What does he mean by set it?" wmspered 
Trafford. 

" Setting means plunging it in very hot water 
soon after killing it, to preserve and harden the 
*curd.' Yes; and I took your hint about the 
arbutus leaves too, Doctor. I covered it all up 
with them/' 

"You are a teachable youth, and shall be re- 
warded. Come and eat him to-morrow. Dare 
' I hope that these gentlemen are disengaged, and 
will honour my poor parsonage? Will you 
favour me with your company at fiv^ qlclock, 
sir?" S <• 

Sir Brook bowed and accepted the invitation 
with pleasure. * 

"And you, sir?" 

" Only too happy," said Trafiford. 

" Lucy, my dear, you must be one of us." 

"Oh, I could not; it is impossible, Doctor — 
you know it is." 

" I know nothing of the kind." 

" Papa away — ^not to speak of his never en- 
couraginj^ us to leave home," muttered she, in 
a whisper. 

"I accept no excuses, Lucy; such a rare 
opportunity may not occur to me in a hurry. 
Mrs. Brennan, my housekeeper, will be so proud 
to see you, that I'm not sure she'll not treat 
these gentlemen to her brandy peaches — a deli- 
cacy, I feel bound to say, she has never con- 
ceded to any one less than the bishop of the 
diocese;" 

"Don't ask me, Doctor. I know that 
papa ^" 

But he broke m, saying— "* 

** * You know Tm your priest, and yonr conscience Is 
mine;* 

and besides, I really do want to see how the 
parsonage will look with a lady at the top of 
tho table: who knows what it may lead to?" 

" Come, Lucy, that's the nearest thing to a 
proposal I've heard for some time. You really 
must go now," said Tom. 

" Papa will not like it," whispered she in his 
oar. 



" Then hell have, to settle the matter vnth n 
me, Lucy," said the Doctor, " for it was I who 
overruled you." 

" Don't look to me, Miss Lendrick, to sustain 
you in your refusal," said Sir Brook, as the 
young girl turned towards him. " I have tho 
strongest interest in seeing the Doct§r success- 
ful." 

If Trafford said nothing, the glance- he gave 
her more than backed the old man's speech, 
and she turned away half vexed, half pleased, 
puzzled how to act, and flattered at the same 
time by an 'amount of attention so new to her 
and so strange. Still she could not bring her- 
self to promise she would go,*and wished them 
all good-night at last, without a pledge. 

"Of course she will," muttejred Tom in the 
Doctor's ear. "She's afraid of the gOTOmor; 
but I know hell not be dis^eased— yt)u ma$ 
reckon on her." 



OHAPTEB V. 

THE PIOKIO Oir HOLT ISLASID. 

From the day that Sir Brook made the ao> 
quaintance of Tom Lendrick and his sister. 
he determined he would "pitch his tent," su 
he called it, for some time at Eallaloe. The? 
had, so to say, captivated the old man. Th. 
young fellow, by his frank, open, manly nature 
his ardent love of sport in eveiy shape, hi 
invariable good-humour, and more than a 
these, by the unaffected simplicity of his cht 
racter, had strongly interested him ; while Luo 
had made a far deeper impression by her ger 
tleness, her refinement, an elegance in depor. 
ment that no teaching ever gives, and, alon 
with these, a mind stored with thought an , 
reflectiveness. Let us, however, be^just ' 
each, and own that her beauty amd the marvc 
lous fascination of her smile, gave her, even ; : 
that old man's eyes, an irresistible charm, 
was a very long bygone, but he had once bet ; 
in love^ and the faint flidcer of the memory hi i 
yet survived in his heart. It was just as like; 
Lucy bore no resemblance to her he had love 
but he fancied she did — ^he imagined that si 
was her very image. That was the smile, tl; 
glance, the tone, the gesture, which once hi. • 
set his heart a-throbbing, and the illusion thre - 
around her an immense fascination. 

She liked him, too. Through all the Strang • 
incongruities of his character, his restless lov • 
of adventure and exdtement, there ran a gentl . 
Uking for quiet pleasures. He loved scener 
passionately, and with a painter's taste fo 
colour and fonn; he loved poetry, which he reai '■' 
with a wondrous charm of voice and intonation 
Nor was It without its peculiar power, this 
homage of an old old man, who rendered her th< 
attentive service lOf a devoted admirer. 

There is a very subtle flattering in the obse- 
quious devotion of age to youth. It is, at least, 
an honest worship, an unselfish off(gring, and. 
in this way the object of it may well feel proud , 
of its tribute. 
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From the Vicar, Dr. Mffls, Possbrooke had 
learned the chief events of Dr. Lendrick's his- 
tory, of his estrangement from his father, his 
fastidious retirement from the world, and last of 
all his narrow fortune, apparently now growing 
narrower, since within the last year he had 
withdra^jm his son from the University on the* 
score of its expense. 

A gold-medallist and a scholar. Dr. Lendrick 
would have eagerly coveted such honours for 
his son. it was probably the one triumph Sn 
life he would have set most store by, but Tool 
was one not made for collegiate successes. He 
had abilities, but they were not teachable quali- 
ties ; he could pick up a certstfu amount of almost 
anything, — ^he could learn nothing. He could 
carry away from a chance conversation an 
amount of knowledge it had cost the talkers 
years to acquire, and yet, set him down regu- 
larly to work book-fashion, and either from 
want of energy, or concentration, or of that 
strong will which masters difficulties, just as a 
full current carries all before it — whichever of 
these was his defect — ^he arose from his task 
wearied, worn, but unadvanced. 

'Wlien, therefore, his father would speak, as 
he sometimes did in confidence to the Vicar, in 
a tone of depression about Tom's deficiencies, 
the honest parson would feel perfectly lost in 
amazement at what he meant. TO his eyes Tom 
Lendrick was a wonder, a prodigy. There was 
not a theme he could not talk on, and talk "well 
too. " It was but the other day he t<dd the 
chief engineer of the Shannon Company more 
about the geological formation of the river-basin 
than all his staff knew. Ay, and whaVs stran- 
ger," added the Vicar, "he understands the 
whole Oolenso controversy better than I do my- 
self." It is just possible that in the last pane- 
gyric there was nothing of exaggeration or 
excess. " And with all that, sir, his father goes 
on brooding over his neglected education, and 
foreshadowing the worst results from his igno- 
rance." 

"He is a fine fellow,** said Fossbrooke, "but 
not to be compared with his sister." 

'*Not for more looks, perhaps, nor for a 
graceful manner, and a winning address ; but 
who would think of ranking Lucy's abUities 
with her brother's ?" 

" Not I," said Fossbrooke, boldly, " for I place 
hers far and away above them." . 

A sly twinkle of the Parson's eye showed to 
what class of advantages he ascribed the offer's 
preference ; but he said no more, and the con- 
troversy ended. 

Every morning found Sir Brook at the Swan's 
Nest - He was fond of gardeping,^ and had con- 
summate taste in laying out ground,* so that 
many pleasant surprises had been prepared for 
Dr. Lendrick's return. He drew, too, with great 
skill, and Lucr^ made considerable progress 
under his teaching; and as they grew more 
intimate, and she was not ashamed of the con- 
ftssion that she delighted in the Georgics of 
Virgil, they read whole hours together of those 
picturesque descriptions of rural life and its 
occupations, which are as true to nature at this 
hour as on the day they were written. 

Perhaps the old man. fancied that it was he 
who had suggested this intense appreciation of 
the poet It is just possible that the young girl 



believed that she had reclaimed a wild, erratic, 
eccentric nature, and brought him bade to the 
love of simple pleasures and a purer source of 
enjoyment. Whichever way the truth inclined, 
each was happy, each contented. And how 
fond are we all, of every age, of playing the 
missionary, of, setting ojff into the savage dis- 
tricts of our neighbours' natures and combating 
their false idofs, their superstition^ and strange 
rites I The least adventurous And the least 
imaginative have these little outbursts of con- 
version, and all are more or less propagan- 
dists. 

It was one morning, a bright and glorious one 
too, that while Tom and Lucy were yet at break- 
fast Sir Brook arrived and entered the break- 
fhst-room, 

" What a day for a grey hackle, in that dark 
pool under the larch trees !" cried Tom, as he 
saw him. 

"What a day for a long walk to Mount 
Laurel 1" said Lucy. " You said, t'other morn- 
ing, you wanted cloud effects on the upper lake, 
m show you splendid ones to-day." 

" I'll promise you a full basket before four 
o'dodt," broke in Tom. 

^ " I'll promise you a full sketch-book," s^d 
Lucy, with one of her sweetest smiles. 

" And I'm going to rfefuse both ; for I have a 
plan of my own, and a plan not to be gainsaid." 

" I know it. You want us to go to work on 
that fish-pond. I'm certain if s that" 

"No, Tom; it's the catalogue — the weary 
catalogue that he told me, as a punishment for 
not bein^ able to find Machiavelli's Comedies 
last week, he'd make me sit down to on the 
first lovely morning that came." 
* "Better that than those dreary Georgics, 
which remind one of school, and the third fbrm. 
But what's your plan. Sir Brook? We have 
thought of all the projects that can terrify us, 
and you look as if it ought to be a terror." 

" Mine is a plan for pleasure, and pleasure 
only ; so pack up at once, and g^t ready. Traf- 
ford arrived this morning." 

"Where is he? I am So glad I Where's 
Traffbrd? " cried Tom, "delighted. 

" I have despatched him with the ^cai: and 
two well-filled hampers to Holy Mand, where I 
mean that we shall all picnia There's my 
plan." 

" And a jolly plan, too I I adhere uncondi- 
tionally." 

"And you, Lucxy, what do you say?" asked 
Sir Brook, as the young girl stood wi1& a look 
of some indecision and embarrassment 

" I don't say that it's not a very pleasant pro- 
ject, but ^" 

" But what, Lucy ? Where's the but ? " 

She whispered a few words in his ear, and he 
cried out, "Isn't this too bad? She tells me 
Nicholas does not like all this 'gaiety; that 
Nicholas disapproves of our mode of life." 

" No, Tom ; I only said Nicholas thmks that 
papa would not like it." 

"Couldn't we see Nicholas? Couldnt we 
have a commission to examine Nicholas ? " asked 
Sir Brook, laughingly. 

"ini not be on it, that's all I know; for I 
should finish by chucking the witness into the 
ShannoijL '• Come along, Lucy ; don't let us lose 
this glorious morning. Ill get some Mnes and 
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hooks together. Be sure you^re ready when I 
come back." 

As the door closed after hun, Sir Brook drew 
near to Lucy where she stood in an attitude of 
doubt and hesitation. "I mustn't risk your 
good opinion of me rashly. If you really dislike 
,this excursion, I will give it up," said he, in a 
low gentle voice. 

" Dislike it ? No ; far from it I suspect I 
would enjoy it more than any of you. My re- 
luctance .fis simply on the ground that all this 
is so unlike the life we have been leading 
hitherto. Papa will surely disapprove of it 
Oh, there comes Nicholas with a letter I " cried 
she, opening the sash-window. *' Give it to 
me ; it is from papa." 

She broke the •'sal hurriedly, and ran rapidly 
over the lines. " Oh, yes I I will go now, and 
go with delight too. It is full of good news. 
He is to see grandpapa, if not lo-morrow, the 
day after. He hopes all will be welL > Papa 
knows your name, Sir Brook. He says, * Ask 
your friend Sir Brook if he be any relative of a 
Sir Brook Eossbrooke who rescued Captain 
Langton some forty years ago from a Neapoli- 
tan prison. The print-shops were filled with his 
likeness when I was a boy.' Was he one of 
your family? " inqtured she, looking up at him. 

" I am the man," said he, calmly and coldly. 
"Langton was sentenced to the galleys for life 
for having struck the Oount d'Aconi across the 
face with his glove ; and the Oount was nephew 
to the King. Thej had him at Capri working in 
chaios, and I landed with my yacht's crow and 
liberated him." 

" What a daring thing to do I " 

" Not so daring as you fancy. The guard was 
surprised, and fled. It was only when rein- 
forced that they showed fight Our toughest 
enemies were the galley-slaves, who, when they 
discovered that we never meant to hberate them, 
attacked us with stones. Thiis scar on my tem- 
ple is a memorial of the affair." 

" And Langton, what became of him ? " 

" He is now Lord Burrowfleld. He gave me 
two fingers to shalte the last time I met him at 
the' Travellers." 

"Oh, fion't say ihatl Oh, don't tell me of 
such ingratitude 1 " 

" My dear child, people usually regard grati- 
tude as a debt, which, once acknowledged, is 
acquitted; and perhaps they are right. It 
makes all intercourse freer and less tram- 
melled." 

"Here comes Tom. Kay I tell him this 
story, or will you tell him yourself? " 

"Not either, my dear Lucy. Your brother's 
blood is over-hot as it is. Let him not have any 
prompting to such exploits as these." 

"But I may tell papa?" 

" Just as well not, Lucy. There were scores 
of wild things attributed to me in those days. 
He may possibly remember some of them, and 
begin to suspect that his daughter might be in 
better company." 

" How was it that you never told me of this 
exploit? " asked she, looking not without admi- 
ration at the hard stem features before her. 

^' My dear, child, egotism is the besetting sin 
of old people, and even the most cautious lapse 
into it occasionally. Set me once' a-talking of 

-self all my prudenoo, all my reserve vanishes ; 



so that as a measure of safety for my friends 
and myself too, I avoid the theme when I can. 
There 1 Tom is beckoning to us. Let us go to 
him at once." 

Holy Island, or Inishcaltra, to give it its Irish 
name, is a wild spot, with little remarkable 
about it, save, the ruins of seven churches and 
a curious well of fabulous depth. It was, how- 
ever, a favourite spot with tiie Vicar, whose 
taste in localities was somehow always associat- 
ed with some feature of festivity, the great 
merit of the present spot being that you could 
dine without any molestation from beggars. In 
such estimation, indeed, did he hold the class 
that he seriously believed their craving impor- 
tunity to be one of the chief reasons of dyspep- 
sia, iid'was profoundly convinced that the pre- 
sence of Lazaru^ at his gate couMerbalanced 
many of the goods which fortune had bestowed 
upon Dives. 

"Here we dine in real comfort," said he, as 
he seated himself under the shelter of an ivy- 
covered wall, with a wide reach of the lake at 
his feet. 

" When I come back from Califomia with that 
million or two,"* said Tom, "I'll build a cottage 
here, TS'here we can all come and dine conti- 
nually." 

"Let us keep the anniversary of the present 
day as a sort of foundation era," said the Yicar. 

"I like everything that promises pleasure," 
said Sir Brook, " but I like to stipulate that we 
do not draw too long a bill on Fortune. Think 
how long a year is. This time twelvemonth, 
for example, you, my dear Doctor, may be a 
iHshop, and not over inclined to these harmless 
levities. Tom there will be, as he hints, gold- 
crushing, at the end of the earth. Trafford, not 
improbably, ruUng some r^ah's khigdom in the 
far East Of your destiny, fair Lucy, brightest 
of all, it is not for me to speak. Of my own it 
is not worth speaking." 

" Nolo episcopari," said the Vicar ; " pass me 
the madeira." 

" You forget, perhaps, that is the phrase for 
accepting the mitre," said Sir Brook, laughing. 
" Bishops, like belles, say No when they mean 
Yes." 

"And who told you that belles did? " broke 
in Lucy. "I am in a sad minority here, but I 
stand up for my sex." 
. "I repeat a popular prejudice, fair lady." 

" And Lu(^ will not have it that belles are as 
illogical as bishop? ? I see I was right in refus- 
ing the bench," said the Vicar. 

"What bright boon of Fortune is Trafford 
meditating the rejection of?" said Sir Brook; 
and the young fellow's cheek grew crimson as 
he tried to laugh off the reply. 

"Who made this salad ? " cried Tom. 

" It was I ; who dares to question it ? " said 
Lucy. " The Doctor has helped himself twice 
to it, and that test I take to be a certificate to 
character." 

"I used to have some skill in dressing a^^ 
salad, but I have foregone the practice for many 
a day; my culinary gift got me sent out of i 
Austria in twenty-four hours. Oh, it's nothing 
that deserves the name of a story," said Sir 
Brook, as the others looked at him for an expla- 
nation. " It was as long ago as the year 1806. 
Sir Robert Adair had been our minister at 
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Tienna^ when, a rupture taking place between 
the two Governments, he was recalled. He did 
not, however, return to England, but continued 
to live as a private citizen at Yienna. Strangely 
enough, from the moment that our embassy 
ceased to be recognised by the Government, our 
countrymen became objects of especial dvih'ty. 
I myself, amongst the rest, was the hienrvenu 
in some of the great houses, and even invited 
by Count Cobourg Oohari to those d^'e&nera 
which he gave with such splendour at Maria 
Hulfe. 

^' At one of these, as a dish of salad was 
handed round, instead of eatmg it, like the 
others, I proceeded to make a very complicated 
dressing for it on my plate, calling for various 
condiments, and seasoning my mess in a most 
refined and ingenious manner. No sooner had 
I given the finishing touch to my great achieve- 
ment when the Grand-duches's Sophia, who it 
seems had watched the whole performance, 
sent a sorvant round to beg that I would send 
her my plate. She accompanied the request 
with a little bow and a smile whose charm I 
can still recall. Whatever the reason, before I 
awoke next morning an agent of the police en- 
tered my room and informed me my passports 
were made out for Dresden, and that his orders 
were to give me the pleasure of his society till 
I crossed the frontier. There was no minister, 
no envoy to appeal to, and nothing left but to 
comply. They said Go, and I went" 

" And all for a dish of salad I " cried the 
Vicar. 

" All for the bright eyes of an Archduchess, 
rather," broke in Lucy, laughing. 

'' The old man's grateful smile at the compli- 
mont to his gallantry showed how, even in a 
heart so world-worn, the vanity of youth sur- 
vived. 

" I declare it was very hard," said Tom- 
" precious hard." 

'' If you mean to ^ve up the salad, so think* 
I too," cried the Vicar. 

" I'll be shot if Td have gone," broke in 
Trafford. 

" You'd probably have been shot if you had 
stayed," replied Tom. 

" There are things we submit to in life, not 
because the penalty of resistance afirights us, 
but because we half acquiesce in their justice. 
You, for instance, Trafibrd, are well pleased to 
be here on leave, and enjoy yourself, as I take 
it, considerably ; and yet lie call of duty — 
some very commonplace duty, perhaps— would 
make you return tq-morrow in all haste." 

" Of course it would," said Lucy. 

" I'm not so sure of it," murmured Trafford, 
sullenly ; " I'd rather go into dose . arrest for a 
week than I'd lose this day here." 

"Bravo I here's your health, Lionel" cried 
Tom. "I do like to hear a fellow say he is 
willing to pay the cost of what pleases him." 

"I must preach wholesome doctrine, my 
young friends," broke in the Vicar. " Now that 
we have dined weU, I would like to say a word 
on abstinence." 

" You mean to take no coffee, Doctor, then? " 
asked Lucy, laughing. 

" That I do, my sweet child—coffee and a 
pipe too, for I know you are tolerant of 
tobacco." 



" I hope she is," said Tom, " or she'd have a 
poor time of it in the liouse with me." 

" m put no ooerdon upon my tastes on this 
occasion, for I'll take a stroll through the ruins, 
and leave you to your wine," said 5ie, rising. 

They protested ia a mass against her going. 
" We cannot lock the door, Lucy, de/octo," said 
Sir Brook, " but we do it figuratively." 

" And in that case I make my escape by the 
window," said she, springing through an old 
lancet-shaped orifice in the Abbey waU. 

"There goee down the sun and leaves us but 
a grey twilight," said Sir Brook, mournfully, as 
he looked after her. "If there were only 
enough beauty on earth I verily believe we 
might dispense with parsons." 

" Push me over' tiie bird's-eye, and let me 
nourish myself till your millennium comes," said 
the Vicar. 

"What a charming girl she is I her very 
beauty fades away before the graceful attraction 
of her manner 1 " whispered Sir Brook to the 
Doctor. 

" Oh, if you but knew her as I do I If you 
but knew how, sacrificing all the springtime of 
her bright youth, she ha^ never had a thought 
save to make herself the companion of her poor 
father — a sad, depressed, sorrow-struck man, 
only rescued from despair by that companion- 
ship 1 I tell you, sir, there is more courage in 
submitting one's self to the nature of another 
than in facing a battery." 

Sir Brook grasped the Parson's hand and 
shook it cordisdly. The action spoke more thsoi 
any words. "And the brother. Doctor — ^what 
say you of the brother ? " whispered he, 

" One of those that the old adage says * either 
makes the spoon or spoils the. horn.' That's 
Master Tom tiiere." 

Low as the words were uttered they canght 
the sharp ear^ of him they spoke of, and wit^ 
a laughing eye he Cried out, " What's that evil 
prediction you're uttering about me. Doctor ? " 

" I am just telling Sir Brook here that it's 
pure head and tails how you turn but There's 
stuff in you to make a hero; but it's just as 
likely you'll stop short at* a bighwayman." 

" I think I could guess which of tl^e two 
would best suit the age we live in," said Tom, 
gaily. " Are we to have another bottle of that 
madeira^ for I susp^t I see^the Doctor putting 
up the corkscrew ? " 

" You are to have no more wine than what's 
before you till you land me at the quay of Killa- 
loe. When temperance means safety as well as 
forbearance, it's one of the first of virtues." 

The Vicar, indeed, 'soon grew impatient to 
depart Fine as the evening was then;^ it might 
change. There was a feeling, too, not of damp, 
but chilliness ; at all events, he was averse to 
being on the water late, and as he vras the 
great promoter of these little convivial gather* 
ings, his word was law. 

It is not easy to explain how it happened that 
Trafford sat beside Lucy. Perhaps the trim of 
the boat require<Mt ; certainly, however, nothing 
required that the Vicar, who sat next Lucy on 
the other side, should fall fast asleep almost as 
soon as he set foot on board. Meanwhile, Sii 
Brook and Tom had engaged in an animated 
discussion as to the possibility of settling in 
Ireland ad a man settles in. eq^<^ V^\^ S^^ss^Ns^ 
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the Pacific, teaching the natives a few of the 
needs of civilisation amd picking up a few con- 
venient ways of theirs in turn. Sir Brook 
warming with the theme so far as to ezdaim at 
last, " If I only had a few of those thousands 
left me which I lost, squandered, or gave away, 
rd try the scheme, and you should be my lieu- 
tenant, Tom." 

It was one of those projects, very pleasant in 
their way, where men can mingle the serious 
with the ludicrous — ^where actual wisdom may 
go hand in hand with downright absurdity; 
and so did they both understand it, mingling 
the very sagest reflections with projects the 
wildest and most eccentnc. Their life, as they 
sketched it, was to be almost savage in freedom, 
untrammelled by all the tiresome conventional- 
ities of the outer world, and at the same tune 
offering such an example of contentedness and 
comfort as to shame tiie condition of all with- 
out the Pale. 

They agreed that the Yicar must join them — 
he should be their Bishop. He might grumble 
a little at first about the want of hot plates or 
finger-glasses, but he^ would soon ^ into their 
ways, and som'e native squaw would console 
him for the loss of Mrs. Breiman^s housekeep- 
ing gifts. 

And Trafford and Lucy all this time— what 
did they talk of? Did they, too, imagine a 
future and plan out a life-road in oompanv? 
Far too timid for that — ^they lingered over the 
past, each asking some trait of the other's 
childhood, eager ^ hear any little incident 
which might mark character or indicate tem- 
per. And at last they came down to the pre- 
sent — ^to the very hour, they lived in, and laugh- 
ingly wondered at the intimacy that had grown 
up between them. " Only twelve days to-mor- 
row since we first met," said Lucy, and her 
colour rose as she said it, " and here we are 
talking away as if— as if " 

"As if what?" cried he, only by an effort 
suppressing her name as it rose to lus lips. 

" As if we knew each other for years. To 
me it seems the stran^st thing in the world — 
I who^have never- had friendships or compa- 
nionsmps. To you, I have no doubt, it is com- 
mon enough." 

" But it is not," cried he, eagerly. " Such for- 
tune never befell me before. I have gone a 
good deal into Ufe— seen scores of people in 
country-houses and the like; bujt I never met 
any one before I could speak to of myself, 
— ^I mean, that I had courage to tell — ^not that 
exactly — ^but that I wanted them to know I 
wasn't S9 bad a fellow-<-8o reckless or so heart- 
less as people thought me." 

" And is that the character you bear ?" said 
she, with, though not visible to him, a faint 
smile on her mouth. 

** I think it's what my family would say of 
me, — ^I mean now, for onco on a time I was a 
fkvourite at home." 

" And why are you not still ?" 

" Because I was extravagant ; because I went 
into debt; because I got very easily into 
scrapes, and very badly out of them — ^not dis- 
honourably, mind ; the scrapes I speak of were 
money troubles, and they brought me into col- 
lision with my governor. That was how it 

me about I was sent over hero. They meant ' 



as a punishment what has turned out the great- 
est happiaess of my life." 

" How cold the water is," said Lucy, as, tak- 
ing off her glove, she suffered her hand to dip 
in the water beside the boat 

" Delidously cold," said he, as, plunging m 
his hand, he managed, as though by accident, 
to touch hers. She drew it rapidly away, how- 
ever, and then, to prevent the conversation re- 
tujning to its former channel, said aloud, 
" What are you laughing over so heartily, Sir 
Brook ? You and Tom appear to have fallen 
upon a mine of drollery. Do share it with 
us." 

"You shall hear it all one of these day^ 
Lucy. Jog the Doctor's arm now and wake 
him up, for I see the lights at the bOathouse, 
and we shall soon be on shore." 

" And sorry I am for it," muttered Trafford, 
in a whisper: "I wish this night could be 
drawn out to years." 



CHAPTER VL 

WAirma on. 

On the sixth day after Dr. Lendrick's arrival 
in Dublin — a fruitiess journey so far as any 
hope of reconciliation was concerned — ^he re- 
solved to return home. His friend Beattie, 
however, indUced him to delay his departure to 
the next day, clinging to some small hope from 
a few words that had dropped ft-om Sir William 
on that same morning. " Let me see you to- 
night. Doctor; I have a note to show you 
which I could not to-day with all these people 
about me." Now the people in question re- 
solved themselves into one .person, Lady Len- 
drick, who indeed bustled into the room and 
out of it, slanmied doors and upset chairs in a 
fashion tiiat might well have excused the exag- 
geration that converted her into a noun of mul- 
titude. A very warm altercation had occurred, 
too, in the Doptor's presence with reference to 
some letter from India, which Lady Londrick 
was urging Sir William to reply to, but which 
he firmly declared he would not answer. 

" How I am to treat a man subject to such 
attacks of temper, so easily provoked, and so 
incessantiy irritated, is not dear to me. At all 
events I will see him to-night, and hear what 
he has to say to me. I am .sure it has no con- 
cern with this letter from India." With these 
words Beattie induced his ftiend to defer his 
journey for another day. 

It was a long and anxious day to poor Len- 
drick. ^ It was not alone that he had to suffer 
the bitter disappointment of all his hopes of 
being received by his father and admitted to 
some gleam of future favour, but he had disco- 
vered that certain debts which ho had believed 
long settled by the Judge were still outstanding 
against him. Lady Lendrick having interfered 
to prevent their payment, while she assured the 
creditors that if they had patience Dr. Lendrick 
would one day or other be in a position to 
acquit them. Between two and three thousand 
pounds thus hung over him of indebtedness 
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above all his calculationfl, and equally above all 
his ability to meet. 

" We thought you knew all tiiis, Dr. Len- 
drick," said Mr. Hack, Sir William^s agent; 
" we imagined you were a party \o the arrange- 
ment, understanding that you were reluctant to 
bring these debts under the Chief Baron's eyes, 
being moneys lent to your wife's relations." 

"I believed that they were paid" was all his 
reply, for the story was a painful one of trust 
betrayed and confidence abused, and he did not 
desire to revive it He had often been told 
tiiat his step-mother was the real obstacle, to all 
hope of reconciliation with his father, but that 
she had pushed her enmity to him to the ex^ 
tent of his ruin was more than he was prepared 
for. They had never met, but at one time let- 
ters had frequently passed between them. Hers 
were marvels of good wishes and kind inten- 
tions, dashed with certain melancholy reflections 
over some shadowy unknown something which 
had been the cause of his estrangement from 
his father, but which time and endurance might 
not impossibly diminish the bitterness of, though 
with very little hope of leading to a more ami- 
cable relation. She would assume, besides, 
occasionally a kind of companionship in sorrow, 
and as though the confession had burst from 
her unawares, avow that Sir William's temper 
was more than human nature was called upon 
to submit to, and that years only added to those 
violent outbursts of passion which made the 
existence of all around him a perpetual martyr- 
dom. These always wound up with some sweet 
congratulations on " Tom's good fortune in his 
life of peaceful retirement," and the " tranquil 
pleasures of that charming spot of which every 
one tells me such wonders, and which the hope 
of visiting is one of my most entrancing day- 
dreams." We give the passage textually, be- 
cause it occurred without a change of a word 
thus in no less than five different letters. 

This formal repetition of a phrase, and cer- 
tain mistakes she made about the names of his 
children, first opened Lendrick's eyes as to the 
sincerity and affection of his correspondent, for 
he was the least suspicious of men, and regard- 
ed distrust as a disgrace to him who entertain- 
ed it. 

Over all these things now did he ponder dur- 
ing this long dreary day. Ho did not like to go 
out lest he should meet old acquaintances and 
be interrogated about his father, of whom he 
knew less than almost every one. He shunned 
the tone of compassionate interest men met him 
with, and he dreaded even the old faces that 
reminded him of the past He could not read : 
he tried, but could not. After a few minutes 
he found that his thoughts wandered off from 
the book and centred on his own concerns, till 
his head ached with the weary round of those 



and back again undiminished, unrelieved, and 
unsolved. The en^barrassments of life are not, 
like chess problems, to be resolved by skilful 
combination: they are to be encountered by 
temper, by patience, by daring, at one time ; by 
submission at another ; by a careful considera- 
tion of a man's own powers, and by a clear- 
sighted estimate of Ms neighbours; and aU 
these exercised not beforehand, nor in retire- 
ment, but on the very field itself where the 
2 



conflict is raging and the fight at its hot- 
test 

It was late at night when Beattie returned 
home, and entered the study where Lendrick sat 
awaiting him. " I am very late, Tom," said he, 
as he threw himself into an arm-chair, like one 
fatigued and exhausted ; " but it was impossible 
to get away. Never in all my life have I seen 
him so full of anecdote, so abounding in plea- 
sant recollections, so ready-witted, and so bril- 
liant I declare to you that if I could but recite 
the things he said, or give them even with a 
faint semblance of the way he told tliem, it 
would be the most amusing page of bygone Irish 
history. It was a grand review of all the cele- 
brated men whom he remembered in his youth, 
from the eccentric liord Bristol, the Bishop of 
Down, to O'ConneU and ShieL Nor did his own 
self-estimate, high as it was, make the picture in . 
which he figured less striking, nor less memo- 
rable his concluding words, as he said, ' These 
fellows are all on lustory, Beattie, — every man 
of them. There are statues to them in our 
highways, and men visit the spots that gav6 
them birth ; and here am I, second to none of 
them. Trinity College and the Pour Courts will 
tell you if I speak in vanity ; and here am I : 
and the only question about me is, when I intend 
to vacate the bench, when it wiU be my good 
pleasure to resign — they are not particular which 
— ^my judgeship or my fife. But, sir, I mean not 
to do either J I mean to live and protest against 
the inferiority of the men around me, and the 
ingratitude of the country that does not know 
how to appreciate the one man of eminence it 
possesses.' I assure you, Tom, vain and inso- 
lent as the speech was, as I listened I thought 
it was neither. There was a haughty dignity 
about him, to which his noble head and his deep 
sonorous voice and his commanding look lent 
effect that overcame all thought of attributing 
to such a man any ovor-estimate of his powers." 

" And this note that he wished to show you 
— what was it?" 

" Oh, the note was a few lines written in an 
adjoining room by Balfour, the Viceroy's secre- 
tary. It seems that his Excellency, finding all 
other seductions fail, thought of Approhchihg 
your father through you." 

*' Through me I It was ^ bright inspiration." 

"Yes; he sent Balfour to ask if the Chief 
Baron would feel gratified by the post of 
Hospital Inspector at the Cape being offered to 
you. It is worth eight hundred a-year, and a 
house." 

" Well, what answer did he give?" asked Len- 
drick eagerly. 

" He directed Balfour, who only saw Lady 
Lendrick, to reduce the proposal to writing. I 
don't fancy that the accomplished young gentle- 
man exactly hked the task, but he did not care 



difficulties which came ever back, and bac^ '*to refuse, and so he sat down and wrote one of 



the worst notes I ever read." 

" Worst— ^in what way?" 

"In every way. It was scarcely intelligible, 
without a previous knowledge of its contents, 
and' so worded as to imply that when the Chief 
Baron had acceded to the proposal, he had so 
bound himself in gratitude to the Government 
that all honourable retreat was closed to him. 
I wish you saw your father's face when he read 
it. * Beattie,' said ha^ ' I \i3CT<5i t^«5» xv^igj^ \r» ^saas 
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Tom must refuse tliis offer; but if he should do 
so, I will make the document you see there be 
read in the House, and my name is not William 
Lendrick if it do not cost them more than that 
peerage they so insolently refused me. Go now 
and consult your friend ; it was so he called you. 
If his wants are such that this place is of con- 
sequence to him, let him accept it. I shall not 
^ak his reasons for whatever course ho may take. 
My reply is already written, and to his Excel- 
lency in person.' This he said in a way to im- 
ply that its tone was one not remarkable for 
condliation or courtesy. 

" I thought the opportunity a favourable one 
to say that you were in town at the moment, that 
the accounts of his illness had brought you up, 
and that you were staying at my house. 

" * The sooner will you be able to communicate 
with him, sir,' said he, haughtily." 

"No more than thatl" 

"Ko more, except that he added, 'Remem- 
ber, sir, his acceptance or his refusal is to be his 
own act, not to be intimated in any way to me, 
nor to come through me.' " 

yThis is unnecessary harshness," said Len- 
drick, with a quivering lip; "there was no 
need to tell me how estranged we are from each 
other." 

" I fancied I could detect a struggle with him- 
self in all his sternness ; ' and his hand trem- 
bled when I took it to say * good-bye.' I was 
going to ask if you might not be permitted to 
see him, eveti for a brief moment; but I was 
a&aid, lest in refusing he might make a recon- 
ciliation stiU more remote, and so I merely said, 
*May I leave you those miniatures I showed 
yod a few days ago ?' His answer was, * Tou 
may leave them, sir.' 

"As I came down to the hall I met Lady 
Lendrick. She was in evening dr6ss, going out, 
but had evidently, waited to catch me as I 



" * You find the Chief much better, don't you ?' 
asked she. 1 bowed and assented. 'And he 
will be better still,' added she, 'when all these 
anxieties are over.' ^he saw that I did not or 
would not apprehend her meaning, and added, 
*I mean about his resignation, which, of course, 
you will advise him t6. The Government are 
really behaving so very weU, so liberal, and with- 
al so delicate. If they had been our own peo- 
- pie I doubt if they would have shown anything 
like the same generosity.' 

" ' I have heard of nothmg but the offer to 
Dr. Lendrick,' said L 

"She seemed confused, and moved on; and 
then recovering herselfj said, ' And a most hand- 
some offer it is. I hope he thinks so.' 

" With this we parted, and I believe now I 
have told you almost word for word everything 
that occurred concerning you." J^' 

"And what do you say to all this, Beattier* 
asked Lendrick, in a half sad tone. 

" I say that if in your place, Tom, I would 
accept. It may be that the Chief Baron will in- 
terpose and say, bon't go; or it may be that 
your readiness to work for your bread should 
conciliate him ; he has long had the impression 
that you are indisposed to exertion, and too 
fond of your own easd." 

"I know it — ^I know it; Lady Lendrick has 
intimated as much io me." 



" At all events, you can make no mistake in 
entertaining the project, and certainly the offer 
is not to be despised." 

" It is of him, and of him alone, I am thinking, 
Beattie. If he would let me see him, admit me 
once more on my old terms of affection, I would 
go anywhere, do anything that he counselled. 
Try, my dear friend, to bring this about; do 
your best for me, and remember I will subscribe 
to any terms, submit to anything, if ho will only 
be reconciled to me. 

" It will be hard if we cannot manage this 
someihow," said Beattie ; " but now let us to 
bed. It is past two o'clock. Good-night, Tom ; 
sleep well, and don't dream of the Cape or the 
Caffres." 



CHAPTER YIL 

THE FOUNTAIN OP HONOUR. 

That ancient and incongruous pile which goes 
by the name of the Castle in Dublin, and to 
which Irishmen very generally look as the well 
from which aU honours and places flow, is not 
remarkable for either the splendour or space it 
affords to the inmatqp bengath its roof. Up 
held by a great prestige perhaps, as in the case 
of certain distinguished people, who affect a 
humble exterior and very simple belongings, it 
may deem that its own transcendent importance 
has no need of accessories. Certainly the 
ugliness of its outside is in no way unbalanced 
by the meanness within ; and even the very 
highest of those which claim its hospitality are 
lodged in no princely fashion. 

In a comer of the old red brick quadrangle, 
to the right of the state-entrance, in a small 
room whose two narrow windows looked into a 
lane, sat a very well-dressed young gentleman 
at a writing-table. Short and disposed to 
roundness in face as well as figure, Mr. Chol- 
mondely Balfour scarcely responded in appear- 
ance to his imposing name. Nature had not 
been as bountiful, perhaps, as Fortune; for 
while he was rich, weU-born, and considerably 
gifted in abilities, his features were unmistak- 
ably common and vulgar, and all the aids of 
dress could not atone for the meanness in his 
general look. Had he simply accepted his 
image as a thing to be quietly borne and sub- 
mitted to, the case might not have been so very 
bad; but he took it as something to be cor- 
rected, changed, and ameliorated, and the re- 
sult was a perpetual struggle to mak^ the most 
ordinary traits and commonplace features ap- 
pear the impress of one on whom Nature had 
written gentleman. It would have been no 
easy task to have imposed on him in a question 
of his duty. He was the private secretary of 
the Viceroy, who was his maternal uncle. It 
would have been a tough task to have misled 
or deceived him in any matter open to his intel- 
ligence to examine ; but upon this theme, there 
was not the inventor of a hair-wash, a skin- 
paste, a whisker-dye, or a pearl-powder, that 
might not have led him captive. A bishop 
might have found diJQGiculty in getting audience 
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of him— • barber might have entered unan- 
noilnoed ; and while the lieutenant of a county 
sat waiting in the antechamber, the tailor, with 
a new wairtcoat pattern, walked boldly into the 
augiist preaenoe. Entering life by that petite 
parts of politics, an Irish office, he had con- 
oeiyed a very humble estimate of the people 
amongst whom he was placed. Regarding his 
extradition from whiteh^ and its precincts as 
a sort of probationary banishment, he felt, how- 
evec, its necessity ; and as naval men are ac- 
credited with two years of service for every 
one year on the coast of Africa^ Mr. Balfour 
was aware that a grateful Grovemmeut could 
equally recognise the devotion of him who gave 
some of the years of his youth to the Fernando 
Po of statecraft. 

This impression being rarely personal in its 
consequences was not of much moment, but it 
was conjoined with a more serious error, which 
was to imagine that all rule and governance in 
Ireland should be carried on with a Machiavel- 
lian subtlety. The people, he had heard, were 
quick-witted ; he must therefore out-manoeuvre 
them. Jobbery had been, he was told, the 
ruin of Ireland ; he would show its inefficiency 
by the superior skill with whidi he could wield 
its weapon. To be sure his office was a very 
minor one, its influence very restricted, but Mr. 
Balfour was ambitious; he was a Viceroy^s 
nephew ; he had sat four months in the House, 
from which he had been turned out on a peti- 
tion.. He had therefore social advantages to 
build on, abilities to display, and wrongs to 
avenge; and as a man too late for the train 
■peculates during the day how far on his road 
he might have been by this time or by that, so 
did Mr. Balfour continually keep reminding him- 
self how, but for that confounded petition, he 
might now have been a Treasury this or a 
Board of Trade that — a corporal, in fact, in tiiat 
great army whose commissioned officers are 
amongst the highest in Europe. 

Let us now present him to our reader, as he 
lay back in his chair, and by a hand-bell sum- 
moned his messenger. 

" I say, Watkins, when Clancy calls about 
those trousers show him in, and send some one 
over to the packet-office about the phosphorus 
blacking ; you know we are on the last jar of 
it. If the Solicitor-General should come " 

" He is here, sir ; he has been waiting these 
twenty minutes. I told him you were with his 
Excellency." # 

" So I was — so I always am," said he, throw- 
ing a half-smoked cigar into the fire. " Admit 
him." 

A pale, careworn, anxious-looking man, whose 
face was not without traces of annoyance at the 
length of time he had been kept waiting, now 
entered and sat down. 

"Just where we were yesterday, Pember- 
ton," said Balfour, as he arose and stood with 
his back to the fire, the tails of his gorgeous 
dressing-gown hanging over his arms. "In- 
tractable as he ever was ; he won't die, and he 
won't resign." 

" His friends say he is perfectiy willing to 
resign if you agree to his terms." 

"That may be possible; the question is, 
What are his terms ? Have you a precedent of 
a Chief Baron being raised to the peerage ?" 



" It's not, as I underst€uid, the peerage he 
insists on ; he inclines to a moneyed arrange- 
ment" 

" We are too poor, Pemberton, — ^wo are too 
poor. There's a deep gap in our customs this 
quarter. It's reduction we must think ofj not 
outiay." 

" If the changes are to be made," said the 
other, with a tone of impatience, " I certainly 
ought to be told at once, or I shall have no time 
left for my canvass." 

"An Irish borough, Pemberton — an Irish 
borough requires so littie," said Balfour, with a 
compassionate smile. 

" Such is not the opinion over here, sir," said 
Pemberton, stiffly ; " and I might even suggest 
some caution in saying it" 

" Caution is the badge of all our tribe," said 
Balfour, with a burlesque gravity. "By the 
way, Pemberton, his Excellency is greatiy dis- 
appointed at the issue of these Cork trials ;. why • 
didn't you hang these fellows ?" 

" Juries can no more be coerced here than in 
England ; they brought them in not guilty." 

" We know all that, and we ask you why ? 
There certainly was little room for doubt in the 
evidence." 

" When you have lived longer in Ireland, Mr. 
Balfour, you will learn that there are other con- 
siderations in a trial than the testimony of the 
witnesses." 

" That's exactly what I said to his Excellency ; 
and I remarked. If Pemberton comes into tiie 
House, he must prepare for a sharp attack 
about these trials." 

" And it is exactly to ascertain if I am to 
enter Parliament that I have come here to-day," 
said the other, angrily. 

" Bring me the grateful tidings that the Lord 
Chief Baron has joined his illusfrious predeces- 
sors in that distinguished court, I'll ansWer you 
in five minutes." 

"Beattie declares he is better this morning. 
He says that he has in all probabilty years of 
life before him." 

" There's nothing so hard to kill as a judge, 
except it be an archbishop. I believe a "'seden- 
tary life does it j they say if a fellow will sit 
still and never move he' may live to any age." 

Pemberton took an impatient turn up and 
down the room, and then wheeling about direct- 
ly in front of Balfour, said — " If his Excellency 
knew perhaps that I do not want the House of 
Commons " 

"Not want the House— not wish to be in 
Parliament ? " 

" Certainly not If I enter the House it is as 
a law-officer of the Crown ; personally, it is no 
object to me." 

" I'll not tell him that. Pern. I'll keep your 
"■secret safe, for I tell you frankly it would ruin 
you to reveal it." 

" It's no secret, sir ; you may proclaim it — 
you may publish it in the ' Gazette.' But really 
we are wasting much valuable time here. It is 
now two o'dodc, and I must go down to Court. 
I have only to say that if no arrangement be 
come to before this time to-morrow — — " He 
stopped short Another word migjit have com- 
mitted him, but ho pulled up in time. 

"Well, what then?" asked Balfour, with a 
half smile. * 
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His nisxt move was to write a short note, to 
Lady TraflCbrd, acknowledging hers, and saying 
that Lionel being absent — ^he did not add where 
— ^nothing could bo done till he should see him. 
"On to-morrow — next day at farthest — ^I will 
report progress. I cannot believe the case to 
be so serious as y^ suppose: at all events, 
count upon me." 

" Stay 1" cried he to the Adjutant, who stood 
in the window awaiting further instructions; 
" on second thoughts, do telegraph. Say, * Be- 
taim at once.* This will prepare him for some- 
thing." 



OHAPTEB IX. 

A BREAKFAST AT THE VICABAGB. 

■ On the day after the picnic Sir Brook went by 
invitation to breakfast with the Vicar. 

" When a man asks you to dinner," said Foss- 
brooke, " he generally wants you to talk ; when 
he asks you to breakfast, he wants to talk to 
you." 

Whatever be the truth of this adage gene- 
rally, it certainly had its application in the pre- 
sent case. The Vicar wanted very much to 
talk tb Sir Brook. 
V. As they sat, therefore, over their coffee and 
devilled Mdneys, chatting over the late excur- 
sion, and hinting at another, the Vicar suddenly 
said, " By the way, I want you to tell me some- 
thing of the young fellow who was one of us 
yesterday. Tobin, our doctor here, who is a 
perfect conunission-agent for scandal, says he is 
the greatest scamp going ; that about eight or 
ten months ago the * Times' was full of his ex- 
, ploits in bankruptcy; that his liabilities were 
^ tens of thousands — ^assets nil. In a word, that 
notwithstanding his frank, honest look, and his 
unaffected mani^r, he is tiie most accomplished 
scapegrace of the age." 

" And how muph of this do you believe ? " 
asked ^ir Brook, as he helped himself to coffee. 
' " That is not so easy to reply to ; but I tell 
you, if you ask me, that I'd rather not believe 
one word of it." 

" Nor need you. His Colonel told me some- 
thing about the young fellow's diflaculties ; he 
himself related the rest. He went most reck- 
lessly into debt; betted largely on races, and 
lost; lent freely, and lost; raised at ruinous 
interest, and renewed at still more ruinous : but 
his father has paid every shilling of it outsof 
t)ia!t fortune which one day was to have come to 
him, so that Lionel's thirty thousand pounds is 
now about eight thousand. I have put the 
whole story into £he fewest possible words, but 
that's the substance of it." 

" And has it cured him of extravagance ? " 

"Of course it has not. How should it? 
Tou have lived some more years in the world 
tban he has, and /a good many more than yoUj 
and will you tell me that time has cured either 
of us of any of our old shortcomings? Non 
sum quaXis eram means, I can't be as wild as I 
used to be." 

"No, no; I won't agree to that. I protest 
most strongly against the doctrine. Many men 



are wiser, .through experience, and consequentlv 
bettor." 

"I sincerely beheve I knew the world better 
at four-and-twenty than I know it now. The 
reason why we are less often deceived in after 
than in early life is not ttiat we are more crafty 
or more keen-eyed! It is simply because we 
risk less. Let us hazard as much at sixty as 
we once did at six-£ind-twenty, and we'll lose 
as heavily." 

The Vica^ paused a few moments over the 
other's words, and then said, " To come back to 
this young man, I half suspect he has formed 
an attachment to Lucy, and that he is doing his 
utmost to succeed in her favour." 

"And is there anything wrong in that. 
Doctor?" 

"Not positively wrong; but there is what 
may lead to a great deal of unhappiness. Who 
is to say how Trafford's family would like the 
connection? Who is to answer for Lendrick's 
approval of Trafford ? " 

" You induce me to make a -confidence I ha^e 
no right to impart ; but I rely so implicitly on 
your discretion. I will tell you what was in- 
trusted to me as a secret ; Trafford has aheady 
written to his father to ask his consent." 

"Without speaking to Lendrick? without 
oven being sure of Lucy's ? " 

" Yes, without knowing anything of either ; 
but on my advice he has first asked his father's 
permission to pay his addresses to the young 
lady. Btts position with his family is peculiar ; 
he is a younger son, but not exactly as free as 
most younger sons feel to act for themselves. I 
cannot now explain this more fully, but it is 
enough if you understand that he is entirely 
dependent on his father. When I came to 
know this, and when I saw that he was becom- 
ing desperately in love, I insisted on this appeal 
to his friends before he either entangled Lucy 
in a promise or even made any declaration him- 
self. He showed me the letter before he posted 
it. It was all I could wish. It is not a very 
easy task for a young fellow to tell his father 
he's in love ; but he, in the very frankness of 
his nature, acquitted himself well and man- 
fully." 

" And what answer has' he received ? " 

" None as yet Two posts have passed. He 
might have heard through either of them ; but 
no letter has come, and he is feverishly uneasy 
and anxious." 

The Vicar was silent, but a grave motion of 
his head implied doubt and fear. 

" Yes," said Sir Brook, answering the gesture 
— "yes, I agree with you. The Traffords are 
great folk in their own country. Trafford was 
a strong place in Saxon times. They have 
pride enough for all this blood, and wealth 
enough for both pride and blood." 

"They'd find their match in Lendrick, quiet 
and simple as he seems," said the Vicar. 

" Which makes the matter worse. Who is to 
give way ? Who is to ceder Upas f " 

"I am not so sure I should have advised 
that letter. I am inclined to think I would 
have counselled more time, more consideration. 
Fathers and mothers are prudently averse to 
these loves at first sight, and they are merciless 
in deaUng with what they deem a mere passing 
sentiment" 
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" Bettor that than suffer him to engage the 
girl's affections, and then leam that he must 
either desert her or marry her against the feel- 
ing of his family. Let us have a stroll in the 
garden. I have made you one confidence; I 
will now make you another." 

They lit their cigars, and strolled out into a 
long jQley fenced on one side by a tall, dense 
heSgQ of laurels, and flanked on the other by a 
low wall over which the view took in the wide 
reach of the river and the distant mountains of 
Scariff and Meelick. 

"Was not that where we picnicked yester- 
day? " asked Sir Brook, pointing to an island in 
the distance. 

"No; you cannot see Holy Island from 
this." 

Sir Brook smoked on for some minutes with- 
out a word ; at last, with a sort of abruptness, 
ho said, "She was so Uko her, not only in 
face and figure, but her manner ; the very tone 
of her voice was like; and then that half- 
caressing, half-timid way she has in conversa- 
tion, and, more than all, the sly quietness with 
which she caps you when you fancy that the 
smart success is all your own." 

" Of whom are you speaking? " 

" Of another Lucy," said Sir Brook, with a 
deep melancholy. " Heaven grant that the re- 
semblance follow them not in their lives as in 
their features. It was that Ukeness, however, 
\^rhich first attracted me towards Miss Lendrick. 
The first moment I saw her it overcame me ; as 
I grew to know her better it almost confused 
mo, and made i^;ie jumble in your hearing things 
of long ago with the present. Time and space 
were both forgotten, and I found my mind 
straying away to scenes in the Himalaya with 
those I shall never see more. It was thus that, 
one day carried away by this delusion, I chanced 
to call her Lucy, and she laughingly begged me 
not to retract it, but so to call her always." 
For some minutes he was silent, and then re- 
sumed, " I don't know if you ever heard of a 
Colonel Prank Dillon, who served on Napier's 
staff in Scinde. Fiery Frank was his nickname 
among his comrades, but it only applied to him 
on the field of battle imd with an enemy in 
front. Then he was indeed fiery— the excite- 
ment rose to almost madness, and led him to 
acts of almost incredible daring. At Meanee 
he was nearly cut to pieces, and as he lay 
wounded and to all appearance dying, he re- 
ceived a lance-wound through the chest that 
the surgeon declared must prove fatal He 
lived, however, for eight months after — he 
lived long enough to reach the Himalayas, 
where his daughter, an only child, joined him 
from England. On her way out she became 
acquainted with a young officer, who was com- 
ing out as aide-de-camp to the Govemor-Gene- 
raL They were constantly thrown together on 
the journey, and his attentions to her soon 
showed the sentiments he had conceived for 
her. In fact, very soon after Lucy had joined 
her father, Captain Sewell appeared *in the 
hills' to make a formal demand of her in mar- 
riage. 

"I was there at^e time, and I remember 
well poor Dillon's expression of disappointment 
after the first meeting with him. His daugh- 
ter's enthusiastic description of his looks, his 



manner, his abilities, his qualities generally, had 
perhaps prepared him for too much. Indeed, 
Lucy's own intense admiration for the soldier- 
like character of her father's features assisted 
the mistake, for, as Dillon said, ' There must be 
a dash of the sdbreur in the fellow that wiU win 
Lucy.' I came into Dillon's room immediately 
after the first interview. The instant I caught 
his eye I read what was going on in his brain. 
' Sit down here. Brook,' cried he, * sit in my 
chair hero,' and he arose painfully as he spoke ; 
'in show you the man;' with this he hobbled 
over to a table where his cap lay, and, placing 
it rakishly on one side of his head, he studc his 
eyeglass in one eye, and, with a hand in liis 
trousers-pocket, lounged forward towards where 
I sat, saying, "How d'ye do. Colonel? wound 
doing better, I hope. The breezy dimate up 
here soon set you up." FamiUar enough this, 
sir,' cried Dillon, in his own stem voice; 'but 
without time to breathe, as it were — ^before 
almost I had exchanged a greeting with him — 
he entered upon the object of his journey. I 
scarcely heard a word he said ; I knew its pur- 
port — I could mark the theme — ^but no more. 
It was not the fellow himself that filled my 
mind ; my whole thoughts were upon my daugh- 
ter, and I went on repeating to myself, " Good 
heavens 1 is this Lucy's choice? Am I in a 
trance? Is it this contemptible cur — ^for ho 
was a cur, sir — ^that has won the affections of 
my darling, high-hearted, generous girl ? Is the 
romantic spirit that I have so loved to see in 
her to bear no better fruit than this ? Does the 
fellow realise to her mind the hero that fills 
men's thoughts ?" I was so overcome, so ex- 
cited, so confused, Brook, that I begged him to 
leave me for a while, that one of my attacks of 
pain was coming on, and that I should not be 
able to converse farther. He said something, 
about trying one of his cheroots — some imper- 
tinence or other, I forget what ; but he left me, 
and I, who never knew a touch of girlish 
weakness in my life, who when a child had no 
mood of softness in my nature — ^I felt the tears 
trickling along my cheeks and my eyes dimmed 
with them.' My poor ^end," continued Foss- 
brooke, " could not go on, his emotions inaster- 
ed him, and he sat with his head buried be- 
tweett- his hands and in silence. At last he 
said, * She'll not give him up. Brook ; I have 
spoken to her — she actually loves him. Good 
heavens I' he cried, 'how little do we know 
about our children's hearts I how far astray are 
we as to the natures that have grown up be- 
side us, imbibing, as we thought, our hopes, - 
our wishes, and our prejudices 1 "We awake 
some day to discover that some other influence 
has crept in to undo our teachings, and that the 
fidelity on which we would have staked our 
lives has changed allegiance.' 

" He talked to me long in this strain, and I 
saw that the effects of this blow to all his hopes 
had mad& themselves deeply felt 'on his chance 
of recovery. It only needed a great shock to 
depress him to make his case hopeless. With- 
in two months after his daughter's arrival he 
was no more. 

"I became Lucy's guardian. Poor Dillon 
gave me the entire control over her futuife for- 
tune, and left me to occupy towards her the 
pldce he had himself held. I heU.*^^^ ^Js^ss^^c^-^s^ 
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to her father I held the best place m her affec- 
tions — of such affections, I mean, as are ac- 
corded to a parent. I was her godfather, and 
from her earliest infancy she had learned to 
love me. The reserve, it was positive coldness, 
with which Dillon had always treated SevreU 
had caused & certain distance, for the first time 
in their lives, between the father and daughterl 
She thought, naturally enough, that her fiither 
was unjust; that, unaccustomed to the new 
tone of manners' which had grown up amongst 
young men — ^their greater ease, their loss rigid 
observance of ceremonial, . their more liberal 
self-indulgence — he was unfairly severe upon 
her lover. She was annoyed, too, that Sewell's 
attempts to conciliate the old man should have 
turned out such complete failures. But none 
of these prejudices extended to me, and she 
cou^ted much on the good understanding^that 
she expected to find grow up between us. 

" If I could have prevented the marriage I 
would. I learned many things of the man that 
I disliked. There is no worse sign of a man 
than to be at the same time a man of pleasure 
. and friendless. These he was — ^he was fore- 
most in every plan of amusement and dissipa- 
tion, and yet none liked him. Vain^ fellows get 
quizzed for their vanity, and selfish men laughed 
at for their selfishness, and dose men for their 
avarice ; but there is a combination of vanity, 
egotism, small craftiness, and self-preservation 
in certain fellows that is totally repugnant to all 
companionship. Their lives are a series of 
petty successes, not owing to any superior 
ability or greater boldness of daring, but to a 
studious outlook for small opportunities. They 
are ever alive to know 'the right man,' to be 
invited to the ' right house,' to say the * right 
thing.' Never linked with whatever is in dis- 
grace or misfortune, they are always found 
backing the winning horse, if not riding him. 

" Such men as ttiese, so long as the world 
goes well with them, and events turn out for- 
tunately, are regarded simply as sharp, shrewd 
feUows, with a keen eye to tiieir own interests. 
When^ however, the weight of any misfortune 
comes, tj^hen the time arrives that they have to 
bear up against the hard pressure of life, these 
fellows come forth in their true colours, swin- 
dlers and cheats. 

*'Such was he. Finding that I was deter- 
mined to settle the small fortune her father had 
left her inalienably on herself, he defeated me 
by a private marriage. He then launched out 
into a life of extravagance to which their means 
bore no proportion. I was a rich man in those 
days, and loiQw nothing better to do with my 
money than assist the daughter of my oldest 
friend. The gallant Captain did not balk my 
good Intentions. He first accepted, he then 
borrowed, and last of all he forged my name. 
I paid the bills and saved him, not for Ms sake, 
I need not tell you, but for hers, who tkrew her- 
self at my feet, and iqiplored me not to see them 
ruined. Even this act of hers he turned to 
profit. He wrote to me to say that he knew 
his wife had been to my house, that he had 
long nurtured suspicions against me — ^I that 
was many years older than her own father — 
that for the future he desired all acquaintance 
should cease between us, and that I should not 
again cross his threshold. 



I "By what persuasions or by what menaces 
he led his wife to the step, I do not know ; but 
she passed me when we met without a recog- 
nition. This was the hardest blow of all. I 
tried to write her a letter ; but after a score 
of attempts I gave it up, and left the place. 

" I never -saw her for eight years. I wish I 
had not seen her then. I am an old, hardened 
man of the world, one whom life has taught all 
its lessons to in the sternest fashion. I havo 
been so baffled, and beaten, &nd thrown back 
by all my attempts to think well of the world, 
that nothing short of a dogged resolution not to 
desert my colours has rescued me from a cold 
misanthropy J and yet, till I saw, I did not be- 
lieve there was a new pang of misery my heart 
had not taated. What I it is incredible — surely 
that is not she who once was Lucy Dillon — ^that 
bold-faced woman with lustrous eyes and rouged 
cheeks — ^brilliant, indeed, and beautiful, but not 
the beauty that is allied to the thought of vir- 
tue — ^whose every look is a wile, whose every 
action is entanglement. She was leaning on a 
great man's arm, and in the smile she gave him 
told me how she knew to purchase such distinc- 
tions. He noticed me, and shook my hand as 
I passed. I heard him tell her who I was ; and 
I heard her say that I had been a hanger-on, a 
sort of dependant, of her father's, but she never 
liked mel . I tried to laugh, but the pain was 
too deep. I camo away, and saw her no more." 

He ceased speaking, and for some time chey 
walked along side by side without ^ word. At 
last he broke out — " Don't believe the people 
who say that men are taught by anything they 
experience in life. Outwardly they may affect 
it. They may assume this or that manner. The 
heart cannot play the hypocrite, and no fre- 
quency of disaster duninishes the smart. The 
wondrous resemblance Miss Lendrick bears to 
Lucy Dillon renews to my memory the bright 
days of her early beauty, when her poor father 
would call her io sitj down at his feet and read 
to him, that he might gaze at will dn her, weav- 
ing whole histories of future happiness and joy 
for her. * Is it not like sunshine in the room 
to see her. Brook ?' wQuld he whisper to me. 
' I only heard her voice as she passed under my 
window this morning, and I forgot some dark 
thought that was troubling me.' And there 
was no exaggeration in this. The sweet music 
of her tones vibrated so' softly on the ear, they 
sootbed the sense, just as we /eel soothed by 
the gentle ripple of a stream. 

"All these times come back to me since I 
have been here, and I cannot tell you how the 
very sorrow tliat is associated with them has its 
power over me. Every one knows with what 
attachment the heart will ding to some little 
spot in a far-away land that reminds one of a 
loved place at home-^how we delight to bring 
back old memories, and how we even like to 
name old names, to cheat ourselves back into 
the past So it is that I feel when I see this 
girL The other Lucy was once as my daughter ; 
so, too, do I regard her, and with this comes 
that dreadful sorrow I have told you of, giving 
my interest in her an intensity unspeakable. 
When I saw Trafford's attention to her, the only 
thing I thought of was how unlike he was to 
him who won the other Lucy. His frank, un- 
affected bearing, his fine, manly trustfulness, 
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the very opposite to the other's qualities, made 
me his friend at once. When I say friend, I 
mean well-wisher, for my friendship now bears 
no other fruit Time was when it was other- 
wise." 

** What is it, William ?" cried the Vicar, as his 
servant came hurriedly forward. 

" There's a gentleman in the drawing-room, 
sir, wants to see Sir Brook Fossbrooke." 

" Have I your leave?" said the old man, bow- 
ing low. " 111 join you here immediately." 

Within a few moments he was back again. 
" It was Trafford. He has just got a telegram 
to call him to his re^ment. He suspects some- 
thing has gone wrong; and seeing his agitation, 
I offered to go back with him. We start within 
an hour." 



CHAPTER X. 

LEKDEIOK RECOUNTS HIS VISIT TO TOWN. 

Thb Vicar having some business to transact in 
Limerick, agreed to go that far with Sir Brook 
and Trafford, and accompanied them to the rail- 
road to see them off. 

A down train from Dublin arrived as they 
were waiting, and a passenger descending, has- 
tily hurried after the Vicar and seized his hand. 
The Vicar, in evident delight, forgot his other 
friends for a moment, and became deeply inter- 
ested in the new-comer. " We must say good- 
bye Doctor," said Fossbrooke, " here comes our 
train." 

"A thousand pardons, my dear Sir Brook. 
The unlooked-for arrival of my friend here — ^but 
I believe you don't know him. Lendrick, come 
here. I want to present you to Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke. Captain Trafford, Dr. Lendrick." 

" I hope these gentlemen are not departing," 
eaid Lendrick, with the constraint of a bashful 
xnan. 

"It is our misfortune to do so," said Sir Brook; 
" but I have passed too many happy hours in 
this neighbourhood not to come back to it as 
soon as I can." 

" I hope we shall see you. I hope I may 
bave an opportunity of thanking you, Sir 
Brook." 

" Dublin I Dublin I Dublin I get in gentlemen ; 
first class, this way, sir," screamed a guard, 
amidst a thundering rumble, a screan^ and a hiss. 
AJl other words wore drowned, and with a cor- 
dial shake-hands the new friends parted. 

"Is the younger man his son?" asked Len- 
drick ; " I did not not catch the name ?" 

"No, he's Trafford, a son of Sir Hugh Traf- 
ford — a Lincolnshire man. isn't he ?" 

"I don't know. It was of the other I was 
thinking. I felt it so strange to see a man of 
whom when a boy I used to hear so much. I 
bave an old print somewhere of two overdressed 
* Bloods,' as they were called in those days, 
with immense whiskers, styled 'Fossy and 
Fussy,' meaning Sir Brook and the Baron 
Geramb, a (Jerman friend and follower of the 
prince." t 

"I suspect a good deal changed since that 



day, in person as well as purse," said the Vicar, 



"Indeed I I heard of his having inherited 
some immense fortune." 

"So he did, and squandered every shilling 
of it" 

"And the chicks are well, you tell me?" said 
Lendrick, whose voice softened as he talked of 
home and his children. 

" Couldn't bo better. We had a little picnic 
on Holy Island yesterday, and only wanted 
yourself to have been perfectly happy. Lucy 
was for refusing at first." 

"Why so?" 

" Some notion she had that you wouldn't like 
it. Some idea about not doing in your absence 
anything that was not usual when- you are 
here." 

" She is such a true girl, so loyal," said Len- 
drick, proudly. 

" Well, I take the treason on my shoulders. 
I made her come. It was a dehghtful day, and 
we drank your health in as good a. glass of 
madeira as ever ripened in the sun. Now for 
your own news ?" 

" First let us get on the road. I am impa- 
tient to be back at home again. Have you your 
car here ?" 

"All is ready, and waiting for you at the 
gate." 

As they drove briskly along, Lendrick gave 
the Vicar a detailed account of his visit to 
Dublin. Passing over the first days, of which 
the reader already has heard something, we 
take up the story from the day on which Len- 
drick learned that his father would see him. 

" My mind was so full of myself, Doctor," 
said he, " of all the consequences which had 
followed from my father's anger with mc, that 
I had no thought of anything else till I entered 
the room where he was. Then, however, as 
I saw him propped up with pillows in a deep 
chair, his face pale, his eyes colourless, and his 
head' swathed up in a bandage after leeching, 
my heart sickened, alike with sorrow and 
shame at my great selfishness. 

i' I had been warned by^Beattie on no account 
to let any show of feeling or emotion escape 
me, to be as cool and collected as possible, and 
in fact, he said, to behave as though I had seen 
him the day before. 

"* Leave the room, Poynder,' said he to his 
man, * and suffer no one to knock at the door — 
mind, not even to knock, tiU I ring my belL' 
He waited till the man withdrew, and then, in 
a very gentle voice said, * How are you, Tom ? 
I can't give you my right hand — ^the rebellious 
member has ceased to know me I' I thought I 
should choke as the words met me; I don't 
remember what I said, but I took my chair and 
sat down beside him. 

" * I thought you might hava been too much 
agitated, Tom, but otherwise I should have 
wished to have had your advice along with 
Beattie. I believe, on the whole, however, he 
has treated me welL' 

" I assured him that none could have done 
more skilfully. 

" ' The skill of ithe doctor with an old patient 
is the skill of an architect with an old walL He 
must not breach it, or it will tumble -^ci -^^sisC 
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" ' No man is able,' replied he, quickly, 
* when the question is to repair the wastes of 
time and years. Draw that curtain, and let me 
look at you. No; stand yonder, where the 
light is stronger. Whatl is it my eyes de- 
ceive me — ^is your hair white ?' 

" ' It has been so eight years, sir.' 

" * And I had not a grey hair till my seventy- 
second year — ^not one. I told Beattie, t'other 
day, that the race of the strong was dying out 
Good heavens, how old you look I Would any 
one believe in seeing us that you could be my 
son?' 

" ' I feel perhaps even more than I look it, 
sir.' 

" * I could swear you did. You are the very 
stamp of those fellows who plead guilty — 
guilty, my lord; we throw ourselves on the 
mercy of the court I don't know how the 
great judgment-seat regards these pleas — ^with 
me they meet only scorn. Give me the man 
who says, " Try me, test me." Drop that cur- 
tain, and draw the screen across the fire. 
Speak lower too, my dear,' said he, in a weak 
soft voice ; * you suffer yourself to grow excit- 
ed, and you excite meJ 

" * I will be more cautious, sir,' said I. 

•**'What are these drops he is giving me? 
Thoy have an acrid sweet taste.* 

" * Aconite, sir ; a weak solution.' 

" ' They say that our laws never forgot feu- 
dalism, but I declare I believe medicine has 
never been able to ignore alchemy; drop me 
out twenty, I see that your hand does not 
shake. Strange thought, is it not, to feel that 
a little phial like that could make a new Baron 
of the Exchequer ? You have heard, I sup- 
pose, of the attempts — ^the indecent attempts — 
to induce me to resign. You have heard what 
they say of my age. They quote the registry 
of my baptism, as though it wore the date of a 
conviction. I have yet to learn that the years 
a man has devoted to his country's service are 
counts in the indictment against his character. 
Age has been less merciful to me than to my 
fellows — it has neitl^er made me deaf to ran- 
cour ^or blind to ingitititude. I told the Lord- 
Lieutenant so yesterday.' 

<* * You saw him then, sir ?' asked L 

" * Yes, he was gracious enough to call here ; 
he sent* his secretary to ask if I would receive 
a visit from him. I thought that a little more 
tact might have been expected from a man in 
his station — ^it is the common gift of those in 
high places. I perceive,' added he, after a 
pause, ' you don't see what I mean. It is this : 
royalties, or mock royalties, for they are the 
same in this, condescend to these visits as 
death-bed attentions. They come to us with 
their courtesies as the priest comes with his 
holy cruet, only when they have the assurance 
that we are beyond recovery. His Excellency 
ought to have felt that the man tp whom he 
proposed this attention was not one te misun- 
derstand its significance.' 

" * Did he remain long, sir ?' 

" ^ Two hours and forty minutes. I measured 
it by my watch.* 

" * Was the fatigue not too much for you? * 

" ' Of course it was ; I fainted before he got 
to his carriage. He twice rose to go away, but 
ca each occasion I had something to say that 



induced him to sit down again. It was the 
whole case of Ireland we reviewed — ^that is, / 
did. I deployed the six millions before Inm^ 
and he took the salute. Yes, sir, education, 
religious animosities, land-tenure, drainage, emi- 
gration, secret societies, the rebel priest and the 
intolerant parson, even nationality and mendi- 
cant insolence, all marched past, and he took 
the salute ! " Anc» now, my Lord," said 1, " it 
is the man who tells you these things, who has 
the courage to tell, and the abihty to display 
them, and it is this man for whose r^tire^ent 
your Excellency is so eager, that you have 
actually deigned to make him a visit, that he 
may carry away into the next world, perhaps, 
a pleasing memory of this ; it is this man, I 
say, whom you propose to replace, — and by 
what, my Lord, .and by whom? Will a mere 
lawyer, will any amount of nisi prius craft or 
precedent, give you tlie quahties you need on 
that bench, or that you need, sadly need, at this 
council-board? Go back, my Lord, and tell 
your colleagues of the Cabinet that Providence 
is more merciful than a Premier, and that the 
same overruling hand that has sustained me 
through this trial, will uphold me, I trust, for 
years, to serve my country, and save it for some 
time longer from your blundering legislation." 

"*He stood up, sir, like a prisoner when 
imder sentence; he stood up, sir, and as he 
bowed, I waved my adieu to him as though ' 
saying. You have heard me, and you are not to 
carry away from this place a hope, the faintest, 
that any change wiU come over the determina- 
tion I have this day declared. 

" ' He went away, and I fainted. The exer- 
tion was too long sustained, too much for mo. 
I believe, after all,' added he, with a smile, * his 
Excellency bore it very httle better. Ho told 
the Archbishop the same evening that he'd not 
go through another such morning for ' the gar- 
ter.' Men in his station hear so httle of truth, 
that it revolts them like coarse diet. They'd 
rather abstain altogether till forced by actual 
hunger to touch it. When they come to me, 
however, it is the only fare they will find be- 
fore them,' 

" There was a long pause aftier this," conti- 
nued Lendrick. *'I saw that the theme had 
greatly excited him, and I forbore to say a 
word, lest he should be led to resume it * Too 
old for the bench I' burst he out .suddenly ; * my 
Lord, there are men who are never too old, as 
there are those who are never too young. The 
oak is but a sapling when the pine is in decay. 
Is there that glut of intellect just now in Eng- 
land, are we so surfeited with ability, that, to 
make room for the coming men, we, who have 
made our mark on the age, must retire into 
obscurity ?' He tried to rise from his seat ; his 
face was flushed, and his eyes flashing ; he evi- 
dently forgot where he was, and with whom, 
for he sank back with a faint sigh, and sidd, 
*Let us talk of it no more. Let us thiidc of 
something else. Indeed it was to talk of some- 
thing else I desired to see you.' He went on 
then to say that he wished something could be 
done for me. His own means were, he said, 
sadly crippled; he spoke bitterly, resentAiUy, I 
thought. * It is too long a story to enter on. 
and were it briefer, too disagreeable a gdjq} 
ad^ed he. * I ought to be a rich man, and I am 
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poor ; I should be powerful, and I have no in- 
fluence. All has gone ill with me.' After a 
sUence, he continued, *They have a place to 
offer you ; the inspectorship, I think they call 
it, of hospitals at the Cape ; it is worth altoge- 
ther nigh a thousand a-year, a thing not to be 
refused.* 

"•* The offer could only be made in compliment 
to you, sir ; and if my acceptance were to com- 
promise your position ^ 

"* Compromise meP broke he in. * I'll take 
care it shall not. No man need instruct me in 
the art of self-defence, sir. Accept at once.* 

" * I will do whatever you desire, sir,' was my 
answer. 

" ' Go out there yourself alone, at first, I mean. 
Let your boy continue his college career; the 
girl shall come to me.' 

" *I have never been separated from my chil- 
dren, sir,' said I, almost trembling with anxiety. 

" * Such separations are bearable,' added he, 
'when it is duty dictates them, not disobedi- 
ence.' 

" He fixed his eyes sternly on me, and I trem- 
Wed as I -thought that the long score of years 
was at last come to the reckoning. He did not 
dwell on the theme, however, but in a tone of 
much gentler meaning went on, * It will be an 
act of mercy to let me see a loving face, to hear 
a tender voice. Your boy would be too rough 
for me.' 

" ' You would Uke him, sir. He is thorough- 
ly truthful and honest.' 

" ' So he may, and yet be self-willed, be noisy, 
be over-redolent of that youth which age resents 
like outrage. Give me the girl, Tom; let her 
come here, and bestow some of those loving 
graces on the last hours of my Ufe her looks 
show she should be rich in. For your sake she 
will be kind to me. Who knows what charm 
there may be in gentleness, even to a tiger- 
nature like mine ? Ask her, at least, if she will 
make the sacrifice.' 

"I knew not what to answer. If I could 
not endure the thought of parting from Lucy, 
yet it seemed equally impossible to refuse his 
entreaty, old, friendless, and deserted as he was. 
I felt, .besides, that my only hope of a real re- 
conciliation with him lay through this road; 
deny him this, and.^ was clear hi wou\d never 
see me more. He said, too, it sAould only be 
for a season. I was to see how the place, the 
climate, suited for a residence. In a word, every 
possible argument to reconcile me to the project 
rushed to my mind, and I at last said, * Lucy shall 
decide, sir. I wiU set out for home at once, and 
you shall have her own answer.' 

"'Uninfluenced, sir,' cried he; *mind that. 
If influence were to be used, I could, perhaps, 
tell her what might decide her at once ; but I 
would not that pity should plead for me, till she 
should have seen if I be worth compassion! 
There is but one argument I will permit in my 
favour — ^tell her that her picture has been my 
pleasantest companion these three long days. 
There it lies, always before me. Go, now, and 
let me hear from you as soon as may be.' I 
arose, but somehow my agitation, do what I 
would, mastered me. It was so long since we 
had met I AH the sorrows the long estrange- 
ment had cost me came to my mind, together 
with little touches of his kindness in long^{>ast 



years, and I could not speak. * Poor Tom, poor 
Tom I' said he, drawing me towards him] and he 
kissed me." 

* As Lendrick said this, emotion overcame him, 
and he covered his face with his hands, and 
sobbed bitterly. More than a mile of road was 
traversed before a word passed between them. 
" There they are. Doctor I * There's Tom, there's 
Lucy I They are coming to meet me," cried he. 
" Good-bye, Doctor ; you'll forgive me, I know 
— good-bye;" and he sprang off the car as he 
spoke, while the Vicar, respecting the sacred- 
ness of the joy, wheeled his horse round and - 
drove back towards the town. 



CHAPTER XL 

CAVE CONSULTS SIB BEOOK. 

A FEW minutes after the Adjutant had informed 
Colonel Cave that Lieutenant Trafford had re- 
ported himself. Sir Brook entered the Colonel's 
quarters, eager to know what was the reason 
of the sudden recall of Trafford, and whether the 
regiment had been unexpectedly ordered for 
foreign service. 

" No, no," said Cave, in some confusion. " TVe 
have had our turn of India and the Cape; they 
can't send us away again for some time. It was 
purely personal; it was, I may say, a private 
reason. You know," added he, with & slight 
smile, " I am acting as a sort of guardian to 
Trafford just now. His family sent him over 
to me as to a reformatory." 

" From everything I have seen of him, your 
oflBce wiU be an easy one." 

"Well, I suspect that, so far as mere wHd- 
ness goes — extravagance and that sort of thing 
— ^he has had enough of it ; but there are mis- 
takes that a young fellow may make in life — 
mistakes in judgment — which will damage him 
more irreparably than all his derelictions against 
morality." 

" That I deny — ^totally, entirely deny. I know 
what you mean — ^that is, I think I know what 
you mean ; and if I guess aright, I am distinctly 
at issue with you on this matter." 

" Perhaps I could convince you, notwithstand- 
ing. Here's a letter which I have no right to 
show you; it is marked, * Strictly confidential 
and private.' You shall read it — ^nay, you mift^t 
read it — because you are exactly the man to be 
able to give advice on the matter. You like 
Trafford and wish him well Read that over 
carefully, and tell me what you would counsel." 

Fossbrooke took out his spectacles, and hav- 
ing seated himself comfortably, with his back to 
the light, began in leisurely fashion to peruse 
the letter. " It's his mother who writes," said 
he, turning to the signature— " one of the most 
worldly women I ever met. She was a Las- 
ceUes. Don't you know how she married Tn^f- 
ford?" 

" I don't remember if I ever heard." 

" It was her sister that Trafford wanted 'to 
marry, but she was ambitious to be a peeress ; 
and as Bradbrook was in love with her, she told 
Sir Hugh, 'IhavegQto.«i«tet^^>ii^'^^B2>a'^^^^^ 
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can distinguish between us. She^d make an ex- 
colient wife for you. She rides far better than 
me, and she isnt half so extravagant 1*11 send 
for her.' Oho did so, and the whole thing was" 
settled in a week." 

" They have lived very happily together." 

" Of course they have. They didn't * go in,* 
as the speculators say, for enormous profits; 
they realised very fairly, and were satisfied. I 
wish her handwriting had been more cared for. 
What's this she says here about a subscription ?" 
. "That's supervision — the supervision of a 
parent." 

" Supervision of a fiddlestick I the fellow is 
six feet one inch high, and seven-and-twenty 
years of age; he's quite beyond supervision. 
Ah ! brought back all his father's gout, has he? 
TVhea.will people begin to admit that their own 
tempers have something to say to their mala- 
dies ? I curse the cook who made the mulliga- 
tawny, but I forget that I ate two platefuls of 
it. So it's the Doctor's daughter she objects to. 
I wi^ she saw her. I wish you saw her, Cave. 
You are an old frequenter of courts and draw- 
ing-rooms. I tell you you have seen nothing 
Hke this doctor's daughter since Laura Beding- 
field was presented, and that was befwre your 
day." 

" Every one has heard of the Beauty Beding- 
fleld; but she was my mother's contemporary." 
' *' Well, sir, her successors have not eclipsed 
her I This doctor's daughter, as your corre- 
' spondent calls her, is the only rival of her that 
I have ever seen. As to wit and accomplish- 
ments, Laura could not compete with Lucy Len- 
drick." 

" You know her, then ?" asked the Colonel ; 
and then added, " Tell me something about the 
family." 

" With your leave I will finish this letter first. 
Ah I here we have, the whole secret. Lionel 
Traffbrd is likely to be that precious prize, an 
eldest son. Who could have thought that the 
law of entail could sway a mother's affections ? 
* Contract no ties inconsistent with his station.' 
This begins to be intolerable, Cave. I don't 
think i can go on." 

" Yes, yes ; read it through." 
' " She asks you if you know any one who knows 
these Hendrichs or Lendrichs f teU her that you 
do ; tell her that your friend is one of those men 
who have seen a good deal of life, heard more too 
than he has seen. She will understand that, 
and that his name is Sir Brook Fossbrooke, who, 
if needed, will think nothing of a journey over 
to Lincolnshire to afford her all the information 
she could wish for. Say this. Cave, and take 
my word for it, She will put very few more ques- 
tions to you." 

" That would be to avow I had already con- 
sulted with you. No, no ; I must not do that." 

" The wind-up of the epistle is charming. * I 
have certainly no reason to love Ireland.* Poor 
Ireland 1 here is another infiiction upon you. 
Let us hope you may never come to Imow that 
Lady Trafford cannot love you.'* . 

" Come, come, Fossbrooke, be just, be fair ; 
there is nothing so very unreasonable in the 
anxiety of a mother that her son, who wiU have 
a good name and a large estate, should not share 
them both with a person beneath him." 

" Why must she assume that this is the case 



— ^why take it for granted that this girl must be 
beneath him? I tell you, lir, if a prince of the 
blood had fallen in love with her, it would be a 
reason to repeal the Royal Marriage Act." 

"I declare, Fossbrooke, I shall begin to sus- 
pect that your own heart has not escaped scathe- 
less," said Cave, laughing. 

The old man's face became crimson, but not 
with anger. As suddenly it grew pale ; and in 
a voice of deep agitation he said, "When an old 
man like myself lays his homage at her feet, it 
is not hard to beheve how a young man might 
love her." 

" How did you come to make this acquaint 
ance ?" said Cave, anxious to turn the conver- 
sation into a more familiar channel. 

"We chanced to fall in with her brother on 
the river. We found him struggling with a fish 
far too large for his tackle, and which at last 
smashed his rod and got away. He showed 
not alone that he was a perfect angler, but that 
he was a fine-tempered fellow, who accepted his 
defeat manfully and well ; he had even a good 
word for his enemy, sir, and it was that which 
i attracted me. Trafford and he, younjg-men-like, 
soon understood each other ; he came into our 
boat, lunched with us, and asked us home with 
him to tea. There's the. whole story. As to 
the intimacy that followed, it was mostly my 
own doing. I own to you I never so much as 
suspected that Trafford was smitten by her ; he 
was always with her brother, scarcely at all in 
her company ; and when he came to tell me he 
was in love, I asked him how he caught the 
malady, for I never saw him near the infection. 
Once that I knew of the matter, however, I 
made him write home to his family." 

"It was by your advice, then, that he wrote 
that letter?" 

"Certainly; I not only advised, I insisted on 
it — I read it, too, before it was sent off. It was 
such a letter as, if I had been the young fel- 
low's father, would have made me prouder than 
to hear he had got the thanks of Parliament." 
' "You and I, Fossbrooke, are old bachelors; 
we are scarcely able to say what we should 
have done if we had had sons." 

"I am inclined to beUeve it would have made 
us better, not worse," said Fossbrooke, gravely. 

"At^ events, as it was at your instigation 
this letter was written, I can't well suggest your 
name as an impartial person in the transaction 
— I mean, as one who can be referred to for 
advice or information." 

" Dcn't do so, sir, or I shall be tempted to say 
more than maybe prudent. Have you never 
notice^ Cave, the effect that a doctor's presence 
produces in the society of those who usually con- 
sult him — ^the reserve — ^the awkwardness — the 
constraint — the apologetic tone for this or that 
little indiscretion — ^the sitting in the draught or 
the extra glass of sherry? §o is it, but in a far 
stronger degree, when an old man of the world 
like myself comes back amongst those he for- 
merly Uved with— one who knew all their past 
history, how they succeeded here, tow they 
failed there— what led the great man of fashion 
to finish his days in a colony, and why the Court 
beauty married a bishop. Ah, sir, we are the 
physicians who have all these secrets in our 
keeping. It is ours to know what sorrow is 
covered by that smile, how that merry laugh 
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htiS but smothered the sigh of a heavy heart. 
It is only when a man has Kved to my age, with 
an unfailing memoiy too, that he knows the 
real hollowness of life— all the combinations 
falsified, all tiie hopes blighted — the clever fel- 
lows that have turned out failures, or worse 
than failures, the lovely women that have made 
shipwreck through their beauty. It is not only, 
however, that he knows this, but he knows 
how craft and cunning have won where ability 
and firankness have lost ; how intrigue and trick 
have done better than genius and integrity. 
TVith all this knowledge, sir, in their heads, and 
stout hearts within them, such men as myself 
have their utility in life. They are a sort of 
-walking conscience that cannot be ignored. The 
railroad millionaire talks less boastfully before 
him who knew him as an errand-boy ; the grande 
dame is less superciliously insolent in the 
presence of one who remembered her in a very 
different character. Take my word for it. Cave, 
Nestor may have been a bit of a bore amongst 
the young Greeks of fashion, but he had his 
utility too." 

"But how am I to answer this letter? what 
advice shall I give her?" 

"Tell her frankly that you have made the 
inquiry she wished ; that the young lady, who 
is as well-bom ,as hfer son, is without fortune, 
and if her personal qualities count for nothing, 
would be what the world would call a ' bad 
match.'" 

"Yes, that sounds practicable. I think that 
will do." 

"Tell her also, that if she seriously desire 
that her son should continue in the way of 
that reformation he has so ardently followed 
for some time back, and especially so since he 
has made the acquaintance of this family, such 
a marriage as this would give her better reasons 
for confidence than all her most crafty devices 
in match-making and settlements." 

"I don't think I can exactly tell her that," 
flald Gave, smiling. 

"Tell her, then, that if this connection be not 
to her liking, to withdraw her son at once from 
this neighbourhood before this girl should come 
to care for him ; for if she should, by heavens I 
he shall mairry her, if every acre of the estate 
were to go to a cousin ten times removed 1" 

" Were not these people all strangers to you 
t'other day, Possbrooke ?" said Cave, in some- 
thing like a tone of reprehension. 

" So they were^ I had never so much as 
heard of them; but she, this .girl, has a claim 
upon my interest, founded on a resemblance so 
strong, that when I see her, I live back again 
in the long past and find myself in converse 
with the dearest friends I ever had. I vow to 
heaven I never knew the bitterness of want of 
fortune till now I I never felt how powerless 
and insignificant poverty can make a man till I 
desired to contribute to this girl's happiness;- 
and if I were not an old worthless wreck — 
shattered and tinseaworthy — ^I'd set to work 
to-morrow to refit and try to make a fortune to 
bestow on her." 

If Cave was half disposed to banter the old 
man on what seemed little short of a devoted 
attachment, the agitation of Fossbrooke's man- 
ner — ^his trembling lip, his shaken voice, his 
changing oo!mir->^all warned him to forbear, 



and abstain fh)m what might well have proved 
a perilous freedom. 

" You will dine with us at mess, Fossbrooke, 
won't you ?" 

"No. I shall return at once to Killaloe. I 
made Dr. Lendrick's acquaintance just as I 
started by the train. I want to see more of 
him ; besides, now that I know what was the 
emergency that called young Traffbrd up here, 
I have nothing to detain me." x 

" Shall you see him before you go ?" 

" Of course. I'm going over to his quarters 
now." 

" You will not mention our conversation ?" 

"Certainly not" 

" I'd like to show you my letter before I send 
it oflf. I'd be glad to thmk it was what you 
recommended." 

" Write what yoii feel to be a fair statement 
of the case, and if by any chance an inclination 
to partiality crosses you, let it be in favour of 
the young. Tak6 my word for it, Cave, there 
is a selfishness in age that needs no ally. 
Stand by the sons — the fathers and mothers 
will take care of themselves. Good-bye." 



CHAPTER XIL ; . ■ 
A GREAT man's SCHOOLFELLOW. 

Whetheb it was that the Chief Baron had 
thrown off an attack which had long menaced 
him, and whose slow approaches had ^adually 
impaired his strength and diminished his men- 
tal activity, or whether, as some of his 
"friends" suggested, that the old man's tenure 
of life had been renewed by the impertinences 
of the newspapers and the insolent attacks of 
political foes — an explanation not by any means 
far-fetched, — whatever the cause, he came out 
of his illness with all the signs of renewed 
vigour, and with a degree of mental acuteness 
that he had not enjoyed^for many years before. 

" Beattie tells me that this attack has insert- 
ed another life in my lease," said he ; " and I 
am glad of it. It is right that the, men who 
speculated on my death should be reminded of 
the uncertainty of life by the negative proof. 
It is well, too, that there should be men long- 
lived enough to bridge over periods of medio- 
crity, and connect the triumphs of the past 
witii the coming glories of the future. We are 
surely not destined to a perpetuity of Pendle- 
tons and Fitzgibbons 1" 

It was thus he discoursod to an old legal 
comrade — who, less gifted and less fortunate, 
still wore his stuff gown, and pleaded for the 
outer bar — ^poor old Billy Haire, the dreariest 
advocate, and one of the honestest fellows that 
ever carried his bag into court. While nearly, 
all of his contemporaries had risen to rank and j 
eminence, Billy toiled on through life with' 
small success, liked by his friends, respected by! 
the world, but the terror of attorneys, who only 
saw in him the type of adverse decisions and 
unfavourable verdicts. 

For forty-odd years had ba "Ix^i^i.^^X^^''^^. 
any but. "bimaaM "^oxii^ "Vjaw^ ^^^^-a^a^ '^bbsN::^- 
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dom — ^his law laughed at, his eloquence ridi- 
culed, his maimer mimicked, jeered at by the 
bench, quizzed by the bar, sneered at by the 
newspapers, every absurd story tagged to his 
name, every stupid blunder fathered on him, 
till at last, as it were, by the mere force of 
years, the world came to recognise the incom- 
parable temper that no provocation had ever 
been able to irritate, the grand nature that rose 
^ above all resentment, and would think bettor 
of its fellows than these moods of spiteful wit 
or' impertinent drollery might seem to entitle 
them to. 

The old Judge liked him ; he liked his manly 
simplicity of character, his truthfulness, and his 
honesty; but perhaps more than all these did 
. he like his dulness. It was so pleasant to him 
to pelt this poor heavy man with smart epi- 
grams and pungent sarcasms on all that was 
doing in the world, and see the hopeless efifort 
he made to follow him. 

BiUy, too, had another use — ^he alone, of all 
the Chief Baron's friends, could tell him what 
was the current gossip of the hall ; what men 
thought, or, at least, what they said of him. 
The genuine simplicity of Haire's nature gave 
to his revelations a character so devoid of all 
spitefulness — ^it was so evident that, in repeat- 
ing, he never identified himself with his story, 
that Lendrick would listen to words from him 
that, coming from another, his resentment 
would have repelled with indignation. 

" And you tell me that the story now is, my 
whole attack was nothing but temper?" said 
the old Judge, as the two men walked slowly 
up and down on the grass lawn before the 
door. 

" Not that exactly ; but they say that con- 
stitutional irritability had much to say to it" 

" It was, in fact, such a seizure as with a 
man like yourself would have been a mere 
nothing." 

"Perhaps so." 

"I am sure bf it, sir: and what more do 

OM • 



"All sorts of things, which of course they 
knovr nothing about^ Some have it that you 
refused the peerage, others that it was not 
offered." 

"Hal" said the old man, irritably, while a 
faint flush tinged his cheek. 

"They say, too," continued Haire, "that 
when the Viceroy informed you that you were 
not to be made a peer, you said, ' Let the Crown 
look to it then. The Revenue cases all come to 
my court; and so,long as I sit there they shall 
never h^ve a terdict.' " 

"You must liave invented that yourself, 
Billy," said the Judge, with a droll malice in 
his eye. " Come, confess it is your own. It is 
90 like you." 

**^o, on my honour," said the other, so- 
lemnly. 

"Not that I would take it ill, Haire, if you 
had. When a man has a turn for epigram, his 
friends must extend their indulgence to the 
humour." 

" I assure you, positively, it is not mine." 

" That is quite enough ; let us talk of some- 
thing else. By the way, I have a letter to show 
you. I put it in my pocket this morning, to let 
jOM see it; bvit, first of all, I must show you 



the writer— here she is." He drew forth a 
small miniature case, and, opening it, handed it 
to the other. 

"What a handsome girl I downright beauti- 
ful I" 

"My granddaughter, sir," said the old man, 
proudly. 

"I declare I never saw a lovelier face," said 
Haire. "She must be a rare cheat if she be 
not as good as she is beautiful What a sweet 
mouth I" 

"The brow is fine; there is a high intelli- 
gence about the eyes and the temples." 

" It is the smile, that little lurking smile, that 
captivates me. What may her age be ?" 

"Something dose on twenty. Now for her 
letter. Read that" 

While Haire perused the letter the old Judge 
sauntered away, looking from time to time at 
the miniature, and muttering some low inaudi- 
ble words as he went 

" I don't think I understand it I am at a 
loss to catch what she is drifting at," said Haire, 
as he finished the first side of the letter. 
"What is she so grateful for?" 

" You think the case is one which calls for 
little gratitude then. What a sarcastic mood 
you are in this morning, Haire," said the Judge, 
with a Hialicious twinkle of .the eye. "Still 
there are young ladies in the world who would 
vouchsafe to bear mo company in requital for 
being placed at the head of such a house as 
this." 

"I can make nothing of it," said the other, 
hopelessly. 

" The case is this," said the Judge, as he drew 
his arm within the other's. " Tom Lendrick hias 
been offered a post of some value — some value 
to a man poor as he is — ^at the Cape. I have 
told him that his acceptance in no way involves 
me. I have told those who have offered the 
place that I stand aloof in the whole negotiation 
— ^that in their advancement of my son they es- 
tablish no daim upon m&, I have even said I wfll 
know nothing whatever of the incident." He 
paused for some minutes, and then went on. 
"I have told Tom, however, if his circum- 
stances were such as to dispose him to avail 
himself of this offer, that — unless he assured 
himself that the place was one to his liking, 
that it gave a reasonable, prospect of perma- 
nence, that the climate wais salubrious, and the 
society not distasteful — I would take his daugh- 
ter to live with me." 

" He has a son too, hasn't he ?" 

" He has, sir, and he would fain have induced 
mo to take Mm instead of the girl ; but this I 
would not listen to. I have not nerves for the 
loud speech and boisterous vitality of a yoimg 
fellow of four or five and twenty. His very vig- 
our would be a standing insult to me, and the 
follow would know it. When men come to my 
age they want a mild atmosphere in morals and 
manners, as well as in climate. My son's phy- 
siology has not taught him this, doctor though 
he be." j 

"I see — I see it all, now," said Haire; "and 
the girl, though sorry to be separated from her 
fether, is gratified by the thought of becoming a 
tie between him and you." 

"This is not in the record, sir," said the 
Judge, sternly. "Keep to your brie£" Ho- 
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took tlie letter sharply from the other's hand as 
he spoke. " My granddaughter has fiot had 
much experience of life ; but her woman's tact 
has told her that her real diflSculty — ^her only 
one perhaps — ^wifl be with Lady Lendrick. She 
cannot know that Lady Lendrick's authority in 
in this house is nothing — ^less than nothing. 1 
would never have invited her to come here, had 
it been otherwise." 

" Have you apprised Lady Lendrick of this 
arrangement ?" 

" No, sir; nor shall L It shall be for you to 
do that * officiously,* as the French say, to dis- 
tinguish from what is called * officially.' I 
mean you to caM upon her and say, in the course 
of conversation, infortnally, accidentally, that 
Miss Lendrick's arrival at the Priory has' been 
deferred, or that it is fixed for such a date — in 
fact, sir, whatever your own nice tact may deem 
the neatest mode of alluding to the topic, leav- 
ing to her the reply. You understand me ?" 

" Vm not so sure that I do." 

" So much the better ; your simplicity will be 
more inscrutable than your subtlety, Haire. I 
can deal with the one — ^the other masters me." 

" I declare frankly I don't like the mission, I 
was never, so to say, a favourite with her Lady- 
ship." 

"Neither was I, sir," said the other, with a 
peremptory loudness that was almost startling. 

" Hadn't you better intimate it by a few lines 
in a note? Hadn't you better say that, having 
seen your son during his late visit to town, and 
learnt his intention to accept a colonial appoint- 
ment ^" 

" All this would be apologetic, sir, and must 
not be thought of. Don'l you know, Haire, that 
every unnecessary affidavit is a flaw in a man's 
case? Gk) and see her; your very awkward- 
ness will imply a secret, and she'll be so well 
pleased with her acuteness in discovering the 
mystery, she'll half forget its offence." 

"Let me clearly understand what I've got to 
do. I'm to tell her, or to let her find out, that 
you have been reconciled to your son Tom ?" 
> " There is not a word of reconciliation, sir, in 
all your instructions. You are to limit yourself 
to the statement that touches my granddaugh- 
ter." 

"Tery well; it will be so much the easier. 
I'm to say, then, that you have adopted her, and 
placed her at the head of your house ; that she 
is to live hero in all respects as its mistress ?" 

He paused, and as the Judge bowed a concur- 
rence, he went on, " Of course you will allow me 
to add that I was never consulted; that you did 
not ask my opinion, an(i that I never gave one ?" 

"You are at liberty to say all this." 

"I would even say that I don't exactly see 
how the thing will work. A very young girl, 
-with of course a limited experience of life, will 
liave no common difficulties in dealing with a 
world so new and strange, particularly without 
the companionship of one or her own sex." 

" I cannot promise to supply that want, but 
she shall see as much of you as possible." And 
the words were uttered with a blended courtesy 
and malice, of which he was perfect master. Poor 
Haire, however, only saW the complimentary 
part, and hurriedly pledged himself to be at Miss 
Iiendrick's orders at all times. 

"Oome and let me show you how I mean to 



lodge her. I intend her to feel a perfect inde- 
pendence of me and my humours. We are to 
see each other from indination, not constrainl 
I intend, sir, that we should hve on good terms, 
and as the Church will have nothing to say to 
the compact, it is possible it may succeed. 

" These rooms are to be hers," said he, open- 
ing a door which offered a vista through several 
handsomely furnished rooms, all looking out 
upon a neatly-kept flower-garden. " Lady Len- 
drick, I beheve, had long since destined them 
for a son and daughter-in-law of hers, who are 
on their way home from India. The plan will 
be now all the more difficult of accomplishment." 

" Which will not make my communication to 
her the pleasanter." 

" But redound so much the more to the credit 
of your adroitness, Haire, if you succeed. Come 
over here this evening and report progress." 
And with this he nodded an easy good-bye, and 
strolled down the garden.* 

" I don't envy Haire his brief in this case," 
muttered he. " Hell not have the ' court with 
him,' that's certam;" and he laughed spitefully 
to himself as he went. 
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It may seem a hardship, but, not improbably, 
it is in its way an alleviation, that wo are never 
involved in any of the great trials in life, with- 
out having to deal with certain material embar- 
rassments, questions of vulgar interest which 
concern our pockets and affect our finances. 

Poor Lendrick's was a case in point. He 
was about to leave his country — ^to tear him- 
self from a home he had embellished — ^to sepa- 
rate from his children that he '^Dved so dearly, 
to face a new life in a new land, friendless and 
alone ; and with all these cares on his heart, he 
had creditors to satisfy, dfilMs to insure payment 
of by security, and, not least of his troifbles, 
his house to re-let Now the value the world 
sets on that which is not for sale Is very unlike 
its estimate for the samo commodity when 
brought to market. The Hght claret your friend 
pronounced a very pleasant little wine at your 
own table, he would discover, when offered for 
purchase, to be poor, washy, and acrid. The 
horse you had lent him, and whose performance 
he had encomiumised, if put up to auction, 
would be found spavined, or wind-galled, or 
broken down. Such a stem test is money, so 
fearfully does its coarse jingle jar upon ail the 
music of flattery, and make discord of all com 
pliment. To such a pitch is the process carried 
that even pretty women, who as wives were 
objects of admiration to despairing and dis- 
appointed adorers, have become, by widowhood, 
very ordinary creatures, simply because they 
are once more " in the market." 

It is well for us that Heaven itself was not 
in the Price Current^ or we might lj,ave begun 
to think lightly of it. At all events we'd have 
higgled about the cost, and tried to get there 
as cheaply as mighi b^. 
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"From ihe day that the Swanks Nest appeared 
in the Dublin papers "to be let furnished, fo^ 
the three years of an unexpired term, "Lendrick 
was besieged by letters and applications. All 
the world apparently wanted the place, but 
wanted it in some way or other quite out of his 
power to accord. One insisted on Jiaving it 
unfurnished, and for a much longer period than 
he could give. Another desired more land, and 
the right of shooting over several hundred ad- 
ditional acr€(^. A liiird would like the house 
aftd garden, but would not burden himself with 
the lawn, and oould not see why Lendrick 
might not continue to hold the meadow land, 
and come back from the Cape or anywhere else 
to mow the grass and rick it in due season. 

A schoolmistress proposed he should build a 
dormitory for thirty young ladies, and make the 
flower-garden into a playground; and a miller 
from Limerick inquired whether he was willing 
to join in a suit to establish a right of water- 
power by diverting a stream from the Shannon 
through the dining-room to turn an undershot 
wheeL 

It was marvellous with what patience and 
courtesy Lendrick replied to these and such- 
like, politely assuring the writers how he re- 
gretted his inability to meet their wishes, and 
modestly confessing that he had neither the 
money nor the time to make his house other than 
it was. 

All these, however, were as nothing to his 
trials when the day arrived when the house and 
grounds, in the language of the advertisement, 
were " on view," and 3ie world of the curious 
and idle were free to invade the place, stroll at 
will through rqoms and gardens, comment and 
criticise not merely the objects before them, but 
the taste and the fortunes, the habits and the 
lives of those who had made this their home, and 
these things pajrt of their own natures. 

In a half-jesting humour, but really to save 
Lendrick from a mortification which to a nature 
timid and sensitive as his would have been tor- 
ture. Sir Broolr and Tom agreed to divide the 
labours of ciceroneship between them; the for- 
mer devoting his ajttentions to the house and 
fureiture, while Tax assumed the charge ot 
grounds and gardens. To complete the arrange- 
ment, Lendrick and Lucy were banished to a 
small summer-house, and strictly eiyoined never 
to venture abroad so long as the stranger horde 
overran the territory. 

"I declare, my dear, I almost think the 
remedy worse than the disease," said Lendrick 
to Ms daughter, as he paced with short feverish 
steps the narrow limits of his prison-house. 
''This isolation here has something secret, 
something that' suggests shame about it I 
think I could almost rather face all the remarks 
our visitors might piake than sit down here 
to.fancy and brood over them." 

^'I suspect not, dearest papa; I believe the 
plan will spare us mudi that mi^ht pain 
us." 

^ After all, child, these people have a right 
to be critical, and they are not bound to know 
by what associations you and I are tied to that 
old garden-seat, or that bookstand, and we 
ought to be able to avoid showing them this." 

"Perhaps we ought, papa; but could we do 
so ? that's the question." 



" Surely the tradesman affects no such squea- 
mishness about what he offers for sale." 

"True, pfipa; because nonp of his wares have 
caught any clue to his identity. They have ne- 
ver been his in the sense which makes pos- 
session pleasure." 

"I wish they would not laugh without there; 
Their coarse laughter sounds ^ me so like 
vulgar ridicule. I hardly thought ' all this 
would have made me so irritable; even the 
children's voices jar on my nerves." 

He turned away his head, 'but her eyes fol- 
lowed him, and two heavy tears stole slowly 
along her cheek, and her lip quivered as she 
looked. 

" There, they are going away," said he, listen- 
ing; "I am bettor now." 

" That's right, dearest papa ; I knew it was a 
mere passing pang," said she, drawing her arm 
within his, and walking along at his side. 
" How kind Sir Brook is 1 " 

" How kind every one, we 'might say. Poor 
Mills is like a brother, and Tobin too — I scarce- 
ly expected so much heart from him. He gave 
me his old lancet-case as a keepsake yesterday, 
and I declare his voice trembled as he said 
good-bye." 

" As for the poor people, I hear, papa^ that 
one would think they had lost their nearest 
and dearest. Molly Dew says they were cry- 
ing in her house this morning over their break- 
fast as if it was a funeral" 

" Is it not strange, Lucy, that what touches 
the heart so painfully should help to he^ the 
pang it gives ? There is that m all this affection 
for us that gladdens while it grieves. All— ^ 
are so kind to us 1 That young fellow — Trafford 
I think his name is — he was waiting at the post 
for his letters this morning when I came up, 
and it seems that Fossbrooke had told him of 
my appointments— indiscreet of him, for I would 
not wish it talked of; but GTrafford turned to 
him and said, *Ask Dr. Lendrick, i she decided 
about going,' and when he heard that I was, ho 
scarcely said good-bye, but jumped into a cab, 
and drove off full speed. 

" ' What does that mean ? ' asked 1. 

" ' He was so fond of Tom,' said Fossbrooke, 
*they were never separate this last month or 
five weeks;' so you see, darling, each of us has 
his sphere of love and affection." 

Lucy was crimson over face and neck, but 
never spoke a word. Had she «poken it would 
have been, perhaps, to corroborate Sir Brook, 
and to say. How fond the young men were of 
each other. I do not affirm this, I only hint 
that it is likely. Where there are blanks in this 
nari^tive,, the reader has as much right to fill 
them a^ myself. 

"Sir Brook," continued Lendrick, "thinks 
well of the young man; but for my own part I 
hardly like to see Tom in dose companionship 
with one so much his superior in fortune. He 
is easily led, and has not yet learned that 
stem lesson in life, how to confess that there 
are many things he has no pretentions to 
aspire to." 

" Tom loves you too sincerely, papa^ ever to 
do that which would seriously grieve you.'* 

" He would not deliberately — ^he would not 
in cold bloody Lucy; but young men when to- 
gether have not many moods of deUberation or 
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cold blood. But let as not speculate on trouble 
that may never come. It is enough for the pre- 
sent that he and Trafford are separated, if iW- 
ford was ^ven likely to lead him into ways of 
extravagance." 

"What»sthat? Isn't it Tom? He's laugh- 
ing heartily at something. Yes ; here he comes." 

" You may come out — ^the last of them has 
just driven off," cried Tom, knocking at the 
door, while he continued to laugh on immo- 
derately. 

"What is it, Tom? what are you laughing 
at?" 

"You should have seen it; it's nothing to 
tell, but it was wonderful to witness. Ill never 
forget it as long as I live." 

"But what was it? " asked she, impatiently. 

" I thought we had fully done with all our 
visitors — and a rum set they were, most of 
them, not thinking of taking the place, but 
come out of mere curiosity — when who should 
drive up with two postilions and four spicy 
greys but Lady Drumcarron and a large party, 
three horsemen following. I just caught the 
word 'Excellency,' and found out from one of 
the. servants that a tall old man with white hair 
and very heavy eyebrows was the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant He stooped a good deal, and walked 
tenderly; and as the Countess was most eager 
about the grounds and the gardens, they parted 
company very sood, he going into the house to 
sit down, while she prosecuted her inquiries 
without doors. 

"I took him into the library; we had a long 
chat about fishing, and fish-curing, and the 
London markets, and flax, and national educar 
tion, and land tenure, and suchlike. Of course 
I affected not to know who he was, and I took 
the opportunity to say scores of impertinences 
about the stupidity of the Castle, and the sort 
of men they send over here to govern us ; and 
he asked me if I was destined for any career 
or profession, and I told him frankly that when- 
ever I took up anything I always was sure to 
discover it was the one very thing that didn't 
suit me, and as I made this unlucky discovery 
in law, medicine, and the church, I had given 
up my college career, and was now in a sort of 
interregnal period, wondering what it was to be 
next. I didn't like to own that the res angustce 
had anything to say to it. It was no business 
of his to know about that. 

"*You surely have friends able and willing 
to suggest something that would fit you,' said 
he. 'Is not the Chief Baron your grand- 
father?' 

" * Yes, and he might make me orier of his 
court, but I think he has promised the rever- 
sion to his butler. The fact is, I'd not do over 
well with any fixed responsibilities attached to 
me, I'd rather be a guerilla than serve in the 
regulars, and so I'll just wait and see if some- 
thing won't turn up in thai undisciplined force 
I'd Uke to serve with.* 

" 'I'll give you my name,' said he, 'before wo 
part, and possibly I may know some one who 
might be of use to you.' 

"I thanked him coolly, and we talked of 
Bomothing else, when there came a short plump 
little fellow, ail beard and gold chains, to s^ 
that Lady Drumcarron was Waitmg for him. 
'Tellher I'm coming,' said he; 'and, Balfour,' 
3 



he cried out, 'before you go away, give this 
gentleman my address, and if he i^ould call, 
take care that I see him.' 

"Balfour eyed me and I eyed him, with, I 
take it, pretty much the same re.sult, whicli 
said plainly enough, 'You're not the man for 
me.' 

' "'What in heaven's name is this?' cried 
the Vicero:^, as he got outside and saw Lady 
I)rumcarron at the head of a procession carry- 
ing plants, slips, .and fiower-pots down to the 
carriage. 

" ' Her ladyship has made a raid amongst the 
greeneries,' said Balfour, 'and tipped the head- 
gardener, that tall feUow there with the yellow 
rose-tree ; as the place is going to bo sold, die 
thought she might well do a Uttle gentejBl pU- 
lage.' Curious to see who our gardener could 
be, all the moro that he was said to be 'tall,' I ' 
went forward, and what do you think I saw? 
Sir Brook, with a fiower-pot under . one arm 
and a quantity of cuttings under the other, 
walking a little after the Countess, who was 
evidently giving him ample directions as to her 
intentions. I could scarcely refrain fVom an 
outburst of| laughing, but I got away into the 
shrubbery and watched the whole proceedings. 
I was too far off to hear, but this much I saw. • 
Sir Brook had deposited his rose-tree and his 
slips on the rumble, and stood beside the car- 
riage with his hat off. When his Excellency 
came up a sudden movement took place in the 
group, and the Yioeroy, seeming to push his 
way through the others, cried out something I 
could not catch, and then grasped Sir Brook's 
hand with both his own. All was tumult in a 
moment. My lady, in evident confusion and 
shame — ^that much I could see — was curtseying 
deeply to Sir Brook, who seemed not to under- 
stand her apologies ; at least he appeared state- 
ly and courteous, as usual, and not in the slight* 
est degree put out or chagrined by the inci- 
dent. Though Lady Drumcarron was prdfuse 
of her excuses, and most eager to make amends 
for her mistake, the Viceroy took Sir Brook's 
arm and led him off to a little distance, where 
they talked together for afew moments. 

" ' It's a promise, theny-J'ossDrooke — ^yo^^pro- 
mise me I' cried he aloud, as he approached Uie 
carriage. 

" ' Rely upon me,— -and within a week or ten 
days at farthest,' said Sir Brook, as they drove 
away. 

"I have not seen him since, and I scarcely 
know if I shall he able to meet him without 
laughing." 

"Here he comes," cried Luc^; "and take 
care, Tom, that you do nothing that might 
offend hun." 

The caution was so far unnecessary that Sh 
Brook's manner, as he drew near, had a certain 
stately dignity that invited no raillery. 

"You have been detained a long time a pri- 
soner. Dr. Lendrick," said Fossbrooke, calmly; 
"but your visitors were so charmed with -all ' 
they saw, that they Imgered on, unwilling to 
take their leave," 

" Tom tells me we had some of our county 
notabilities — Lord and Lady Drumcarron, the 
liacys, and others," said Lendrick. 

" Yes ; and the Lord-lieutenant too. whom. "L 
used to kno^ «X. Ci\iafiaX. ^3ttai<3o^ ^^ ^^-^iiSk^ 
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have been well pleased to have met you. He 
told me your father was the ablest and most 
brilliant tidker he eyer knew." 

"Ahl we aie very unlike,'* said Lendrick, 
blushing modestly. "Did he give any hint as 
to whether his party are pleased or the reverse 
with my father's late conduct ?" 

"He onl^ said, *I wish you knew him, Foss- 
brooke ; I sincerely wish you knew him,* if only 
to assure him that he will meet far more gene- 
rous treatment from us than from the Oppo- 
sition.' He added, that we were men to suit 
each other; and tins, of course, was a flattery 
for whidi I am very grateftiL" 

" And the tall man with the stoop was the 
Lord-Iaeutenant ? " asked Tom. " I passed half 
an hour or more with him in the library, and 
lie invited %me to call upon him, and told a 
young fellow, named Balfour, to give me his 
address, whidi he forgot to do." 

""We can go together, if you have no objec- 
tion; for I, too, have promised to pay my re- 
spects," said Sir Brook. 

Tom was delighted at the suggestion, but 
whispered in his sister's ear, as l^ey passed 
out into the garden, "I thought I'd have burst 
y my sides Iwighlng when I met him; but it's the 
very last thing in my thoughts now. I declare 
I'd as soon pull a tiger's whiskers as venture 
on the smallest liberty with him." 

" I think you are right, Tom," said she, squeez- 
ing his arm affectionately, to show that she 
not alone agreed with him, but was pleased that 
he had given her the opportunity of doing so. 

" I wonder is he telling the governor what 
' happened this morning? It can scarcely be 
that, though, they look so grave." 

"Papa seems agitated, too," said Lucy. 

"I just ^ught Trafford's name as they pass- 
ed. I hope he's not saying any&ing against 
him. It is not^only that Lionel Trafford is as 
good a fellow as ever lived, but that he fully 
believes Fossbrook* likes him. I don't think 
he could be so false ; do you, Lucy ? " 

" I'm certain he is not. There, papa is beck- 
oning to you ; ho wants you ; " and Lucy turned 
hurriedly away, anzions to conceal her emotion, 
for hAT cheeks were l^iliing, and her lips trem- 
bled with i^tation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TOlf OBOSS-SZAIONES HIS SISTEB. 

It was decided on that evening that Sir Brook 
and Tom should set out for Dublin tlie next 
morning. Lucy knew not why this sudden de- 
tenoination had been come to, and Tom, who 
never yet had kept a secret from her, wa^ now 
reserved and uncommunicative. Nor was it 
merely that he held aloof his confidence, but he 
was short and snappish in his manner, as 
though she had someway vexed him, and vex- 
ed him in some shape that he could not openly 
speak of or resent 

This was very new to her trom him, and yet 
how was it? She had not courage to ask for 
an explanation. Tom was not exactly one of 



those people of whom it was pleasant to ask 
explanations. Where the matter to be explam- 
ed might be one of delicacy, he had a way of 
abruptly blurting out the very thing one would 
have desired might be kept back. Just as an 
awkward surgeon will tear off the dressing, and 
set a wound a-bleeding, would he rudely de- 
stroy the work of time in healing by a moment 
of rash impatience. It was Imowing thi»— 
knowing it well— that deterred Lucy from ask- 
ing what might lead to something not over- 
agreeable to hear. 

" Shall I pack your portmanteau, Tom ? " ask- 
ed she. It was a task that always fell to her 
lot 

"No; Nicholas can do it — anyone can do it," 
said he, as he mumbled with an unlit dgar 
between his teeth. 

"You used to say I always did it best, Tom 
-^that I never forgot anytlung," said she, 
caressingly. 

" Perhaps I did— perhaps I thought so. Look 
here, Lucy," said he, as though by an immense 
effort he had got strength tO say what he want- 
ed, " I'm half-vexed with you, if not more than 
half." 

" Vexed with me^ Tom—vexed with me I and 
for what?" 

" I dont think that you need ask. I am in- 
clined to believe that you know perfectly well 
what I mean, and what I would much rather 
not say, if you will only let me." 

"I do not," said she, slowly and deliber- 
ately. 

" Do you mean to say, Lucy," said he, and 
his manner was almost stem as he spoke, 
"that you have no secrets from me? that you 
are as ftaak and outspoken with me to-day as 
you were three months ago?" • 

"I do say so." 

"Then, what's the meaning of this letter?" 
cried lie, as, carried away by a burst of paasion, 
he overstepped all the prudential reserve he 
had sworn himself to regard. " What does this 
mean?" 

"I know nothing of that letter, nor what it 
contains," said sh^, blushing till her very brow 
became crimson. 

"I don't suppose jovt do, for though it is ad* 
dressed to you, the seal is uabroken ; but yon 
know whose handwriting it's in, and you know 
that you have had others from the same quarter." 

"I believe the writing is Mr. Trafford's," said 
she, as a deathlike paleness spread over her 
face, " because he lumself once asked, me to 
read a letter from him in the same handwriting." 

"Wbicbyoudid?" 

" No ; I refused. I handed the letter back to 
him unopened, and said that, as I certainly 
should not write to him without my father's 
knowledge and permission, I would not read a 
letter from him without the same." 

" And what wa^ the epistle, then, th^t the 
Vicar's housekeeper handed him from you?" 

" That same letter I have spoken oC Ho left 
it on my table, insisting and believing that on 
second thoughts I would read it He thought 
so because it was not to me though addressed 
to me, but the copy of a letter he had written 
to his mother, about me certainly." Here she 
blui^ed deeply'again. " As I continued, how- 
ever, of the same mind, determined not to see 
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\7hat the letter contained, I re-eiiclosed it and 
gave it to Mrs. Brennan to hand to him." ^ 

" And all this you kept a secret from me ?" 

"It was not my secret. It was his. It was 
liis, till such time as he could speak of it to my 
fether, and this he told nie had not yet come." 

"Why not?" 

" I never asked him that I do not think, 
Tom," said she, with much emotion, " it was 
such a question as you would have had me 
ask." 

" Do you love— come, darling Lucy, don't bo 
angry with me. I never meant to wound your 
feelings. Don't sob that way, my dear, dear 
Lucy. Tou know what a rough coarse fellow I 
am, but I'd rather die than offend you. Why 
did you not tell me of all this? I never liked 
any one so well as Trafford, and why leave me 
to the chance of misconstruing him ? Wouldn't 
it have been the best way to have trusted me 
as you always have ?" 

" I don't see what there was to have confided 
to you. Mr. Trafford might if he wished. I 
mean, that if there was a secret at all I don't 
know what I mean," cried she, covering her 
face with her handkerchief, while a convulsive 
motion of her shoulders showed how she was 
moved. 

"I am as glad as if I had got a thousand 
pounds, to know you have been so right, so 
thoroughly right, in all this, Lucy; and I am 
glad, too, that Trafford has done nothing to 
make me think less well of* him. Let's be 
friends — give me your hand, like a dear, good 
girl, and forgive me if I have said what pained 
you." 

"I am not angry, Tom," said she, giving her 
hand, but with head still averted. 

" God knows, it's not the time for us to fall 
out," said he, with a shaking voice. " Going 
to separate as we are, and when to be together 
again not so easy to imagine." 

" You are surely going out with papa?" asked 
she, eagerly. 

" No ; they say not." 

"Who says not?" 

" The governor himself— Sir Brook— old Mills 
— everybody, in fact They have held a com- 
mittee of the whole house on it I think Nicho- 
las was present too; and it has been decided 
that as I am very much given to idleness, bitter 
beer, and cigars, I ought not to be anywhere 
where these ingredients compose the chief part 
of existence. Now the Cape is precisely one of 
these places ; and if you abstract the idleness, 
the bitter beer, and the tobacco, there is nothing 
left but a little Hottentotism, which is neither 
pleasant nor profitable. Voted, therefore, I am 
not to go to the Cape. It is mucsh easier, how- 
ever, to open the geography books, &nd show 
all the places I am unfit for, than to hit upon 
the one that will suit me. And so I am going 
up to Dublin to-morrow with Sir Brook to con- 
sult — ^I don't well know whom, perhaps a fortune^ 
teller— what's to be done with me. All I do 
know is, I am to see my gprandfather, and to 
wait on the Viceroy, and I don't anticipate that 
any of us will derive much pleasure from the 
event" 

i* Oh, Tom I what haitpiness it would be to me 

if grandpapa " she stopped, blushed; and 

tried in vain to goon. 



" Which is about the least likely thing in the 
world, Lucy," said he, answering her unspoken 
sentence. " I am just the sort of crcattu^ he 
couldn't abide ; not to add that, from all I have 
hoard of him, I'd rather take three years with 
hard labour at the hulks than live with him. 
It will do very well with you. You have pa- 
tience, and a soft forgiving disposition. Yaull 
fancy yourself, besides, heaven knows what of 
a heroine,' for submitting to his atrocious tem- 
per, and imagine slavery to be martyrdom. Now, 
/ couldn't I'd let him understand that I was 
one of the family, and had a bom right to be as 
ill-tempered, as selfish, and as unmannerly as 
any other Lendrick." 

"But if he should like you, Tom? If you 
made a favourable impression upon him \^hen 
you met?" 

" If I should, I thmk I'd go over to South 
Oarolina and f^ some one to buy me as a 
negro, for I'd know in my heart it was all I could 
be fit for." 

" Oh ! my dear, dear Tom, I wish you would 
meet him in a different spirit, if only for poor 
papa's sake. You know what store he lays by 
grandpapa's affection." 

"I see it, and it puzzles me. If any one 
should continue it ill-treat me for five-and- 
twenty years, I'd not think of beginning to for- 
give him till aftor fifty more, and Vm not quite 
sure I'd suoceed then." 

"But you are to meet him Tom,", said she, 
hopefully. " I trust much to your meeting." 

"That's more than I do, Lucy. Lide^ I'd 
not go at all except on the condition which I 
have made with myself to accept nothing from 
him. I had not meant to tell you this ; but it 
has escaped me, and can't be helped. Dont 
hang your head and pout your lip over that bad 
boy brother Tom. I intend to be as submis- 
sive and as humble in our interview as if I was 
going to owe my life to him, just because I want 
him to be very kind and gracious to you; and 
I'd not wish to give him any reason for saying 
harsh things of me, which would hurt you to 
listen to. If I only knew how— and I protest I 
do not — ^I'd even try and make a favourable im- 
pression upon him; for I'd like to be able to 
come and see you, Lucy, now and then, and it 
would be a sore blow to me if he forbade me." 

" You don't think I'd remain under his roof 
if he should do so?" asked she, indignantly. 

"Not if you saw him turn me away — shut- 
ting the door in my face ; but what scores of 
ci^ ways there are of intimating that One is 
not welcome! But why imagine all these? — 
none of them may happen; and, as Sir Brook 
says, the worst misfortunes of life are tiiose that 
never come to us; and I, for one, am deter- 
mined to deal only with real, actual, present 
enemies. Isnt he a rare old fellow?— dont 
you like him, Lucy?" ^ 

" I like him greatly." 

" He loves you, Lucy— ^he told me so; he said 
you were so IDce a girl whose godfather he was, 
and that he had loved her as if she "^re his own. 
Whether she had died, or whether something 
had happened that estranged them, I oouldnt 
make out; but he said you had raised up some 
old, half-dead embers in his heart, and kindled 
a flame where he had thought all was to be cold 
for ever •, and tha teK» csasoaSs&ft^sa^ ^-"j^aa^^B^ 
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mean, madam, I take it, that in my endeayour 
not to employ any abruptness, I may have fall- 
en into some obscurity. Shall I own, besides," 
added he, with a tone of half-desperation in his 
voice, "that I had no fancy for this mission of 
mine at ail— that I undertook it wholly against 
my will? Baron Lendrick*s broken Health, my 
old friendship for him, his insistance, and you 
can understand what that is, eh? "—he thought 
she was about to speak; but she only gave a 
faint equivocal sort of smile, and he went on — 
'* All these together overcame my scruples, and 
I agreed to come." He paused here as though 
he had made the fullest and most ample ezpli^ 
nation, and that it was now her turn to speak. 
"Well, sir," said she, "go on: I am all ears for 
your communication." 

"There it is: that^s the whole of it, madam. 
You are to understand distinctly that with the 
arrangement itself I had no concern whatever. 
Baron Lendrick never asked my advice : I never 
tendered it. I'm not sure that I should have 
concurred with his notions — ^but that's nothing 
to the purpose ; all that I consented to was to 
oome here, to tell you the thing is so, and why. 
it is so— there; " and with this he wiped his 
forehead, for the exertion had heated and fa- 
tigued him. 

" I know Vm very dull, very slow of compre- 
hension, and in compassion for this defect, will 
you kindly make your explanation a little, a 
very little, fuller. What is it that is 50 ? " and 
she emphasised the last word with a marked 
sarcasm in her tone. 

" Oh, I quite see that your ladyship may not 
quite like it. There is no reason why you 
should like it — all things considered ; but, after 
all, it may turn out very welL If she suit him, 
if she can hit it oflf with his temper — and^she 
may — ^young folks have often more forbearance 
than older ones — ^there's no saying what it may 
lead to." 

"Once for all, sir," said she, haughtily, for 
her temper was so^^ly tried, "what is thifc thing 
which I am not to like, and yet bound to bear ? " 

" I don't think I said that ; I trust I never 
said your ladyship was bound to bear anything. 
So well as I can recall the Chief Baron's words, 
— and, God forgive me, but I wish I was — ^no 
matter ^hat or where— when I heard them, — 
this is the substance of what he said: 'Tell 
her,' meaning your ladyship— * tell her that, 
rightly understood, the presence of my grand- 
daughter as mistress of my house ' " 

"What do you say, sir? — ^is Miss Lendrick 
coming to reside at the Priory? " 

"Of course — ^what else have I been saying 
this half-hour?" 

" To take the position bf lady of the house ? " 
said she, not deigning to notice his question. 

"Just so, madam." 

"Is declare, sir, bold, as the step is," — sh^ 
arose as she spoke, and drew herself haaghtil^ 
up — "bold as the step is, it is not half so bold 
as your own courage in coming to tell of it. 
W^t the Chief Baron had not the hardihoodi^o 
communicate in writing, you dare to deliver to 
me by word of mouth — ^you dare to announce to 
me that my place, the station I ought to fill, is 
to be occupied by another, and that whenever 
I pass the threshold of the Priory, I come as 
*ha gncsi of Lucy Lendrick 1 I do hope, sir, I 



may attribute to the confusion of your faculties 
— a confusion of whidi this short interview has 
given me proof— that you realty never rightly 
apprehended the ignominy of the mission your 
finend intrusted to you." 

"You're right there," said he, placing both 
his hands on the side of his head; "co^usion 
is just the name for it." 

"Yes, sir; but I apprehend you must have 
undertaken this office in a calm moment, and let 
me ask you how you coidd have lent yourself 
to such a task? You are aware, for the whole 
world is aware, that in living apart from the 
Chief Baron, I am yielding to a necessity imposed 
by his horrible, his insufferable temper; now 
how long will this explanation be valid, if my 
place, in any respect, should be occupied by 
another? The isolation in which he now lives, 
his estrangement from the world, serve to show 
that he has withdrawn from society, and ac^ 
cepted the position of a recluse. Will this con- 
tinue now? will these be the habits of the house 
with a young lady at its head, free to indulge 
all the caprices of ignorant girlhood ? I declare, 
sir, I wonder how a httle consideration for your 
friend might not have led you to warn him 
agamst the indiscretion he was about to commit. 
The slight to T/ie," said she, sarcastically, and 
flushing deeply, "it was possible you might 
overlook; but I scarcely see how you could 
have forgotten the stain that must attach to that 
' large intellect — ^that wise and truly great man.' 
I am quoting a paragraph I read in the *Post' 
this morning, with which, perhaps, you are 
familiar." 

"I did not see it," said Haire, helplessly. 

" I declare, sir, I was unjust enough to think 
you wrote it: I thought no one short of him 
who had come on your errand to-day could have 
been the author." 

" Well, I wish with all my heart I'd never 
come," said he, with a melancholy gesture of 
his hands. 

" I declare, sir, I am not surprised at your 
confession. I suppose you are not aware that 
in the very moment adopted for this — this — 
this ne.r estabUshment, there is something like 
studied insult to me. It is only ten days ago 
I mentioned to thu Chief Baron that my son, 
Colonel Sewell, was coming back from India on 
a sick leave. He has a wife and three littlo 
children, and, like most soldiers, is not over welf 
off. I suggested that, as the Priory was a large 
roomy house, with abundant space for many 
people without in the slightest degree interfer- 
ing with each other, he should offer the Sewells 
to take them in. I said nothing more — nothing 
about menage — ^no details of any kind. I simply 
said: * Couldn't you give the Sewells the rooms 
that look out on the back lawn ? Nobody ever 
enters them; oven when you receive in the 
summer evenings they are not opened. It 
would be a great boon to an .invalid to be housed 
so quietly, so removed from all noise and bus- 
tle.' And to mark how I intended no more, I 
added, * They wouldn't bore you, nor need you 
ever see them unless you wished for it' And 
what was his reply? * Madam, I never liked, 
soldiers. ^ I'm not sure that his young wife 
wou)4n't be displeasing to me, and I know that 
his children would be insufferable.' 

"I said, 'Let me take the dear children then.* 
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*Do, by all moans, and their dear parents also/ 
ho broke in : * I should bo in despair if I thought 
I had separated you.' Yes, sir, I give you his 
very words. This wise and truly great man, or 
truly wise and great — ^which is it? — ^had nothing 
more generous nor more courteous to say to me 
than a sarcasm and an impertmonco. Are you 
not proud of^our friend?" 

Never was there a more unlucky perora- 
tion, from the day when Lord Denman conducted 
an eloquent defence of a quoen^s innocence by 
appealhig to the unhappy illustration which 
called forth the touching words, "Let him that 
is without sin cast the first stone at her." Never 
was there a more signal blunder than to ask 
this man to repudiate the friendship which had 
formed the whole pride and glory of his life. 

" I should think I am proud of him, madam," 
Bald he, rising and speaking with a boldness 
that amazed even himself. " I was proud to be 
his class-fellow at school ; I was proud to sit in 
the same division with him in college — ^proud 
when he won his gold medal and carried off his 
fellowship. It was a proud day to mo when I 
saw him take his seat on the bench, and my 
lioart nearly burst with pride when he placed 
me on his right hand at dinner and told the 
Benchers and the Bar that we had walked the 
road of life together, and that the grasp of my 
hand — ^ho called it my honest hand — had been 
the ever-present earnest of each success he had 
achieved in his career. Yes, madam, I am very 
proud of him; and my heart must be cold in- 
deed before I cease to be proud of him." 

'"I declare, sir, you astonish, you amaze me. 
I was well aware how that truly ggeat and wise 
man had often inspired the eloqu^Re of attack. 
Hany have assailed — ^many have vituperated 
him ; but that any one should have delivered a 
panegyric on the inestimable value of his friend- 
ship! his friendship of all things I— is what I was 
not prepared for." 

Haire heard the ringing raillery of her laugh, 
he was stung by he knew not what tortures of 
hor scornful impertinence ; bitter, biting words, 
very cruel words too, fell over and aroimd him 
like a sort of hail ; they beat on his facAnd rat- 
tled over his head and shoulders : he was oon- 
scious of a storm, and conscious too that he 
sought neither shelter nor defence, but only tried 
to fly before the hurricane, wliither he knew 
not. 

How he quitted that room, descended the 
stairs, and escaped from the house, he never 
was able to recalL He was far away outside 
the city wandering along through an unfre- 
quented suburb ere he came to his full con- 
- eciousness, murmuring to himself ever as he 
wont — ^What a woman, what a woman I what a 
temper — ay, and what a tongue I 

Without any guidance oC his own — without 
any consciousness of it — ^he walked on and on, 
till he found himself at the gate-lodge of the 
Priory; a carriage was just passing in, and he 
stopped to ask whose it was. It was the Chief 
Baron's granddaughter, who had arrived that 
morning by train. Ho turned back when- he 
heard this, and rotume*^ to town. " Whether 
you like it or not, Lady Lendrick, it is done 
now, and there's no good in carrying on the 
issue after the verdict;" and with this reflection, 
embodying possibly as much wisdom as hia 



whole career had taught him, he hastened home- 
ward, secretly determining, if ho possibly could, 
never to reveal anything' to tho Chief Baron of 
his late interview with Lady Lendrick. 



CHAPTER XVL 



SOBBOWS AND PEOJECTS. 



Dr. Lexdbick and his son still lingered at the 
Swan's Nest after Lucy's departure for tho 
Priory. Lendrick, with many things to arrange 
and prepare for his coming voyage, was still so 
ovorowne by tho thought of breaking up his 
home and parting from his children, that ho 
could not address his mind to anything like 
business. He would wander about for hours 
through tho garden and the shrubberies, taking 
leave, as he called it, of his dear plants and flow- 
ers, and come back to the house, distressed and 
miserable. Often and often would he declare 
to Sir Brook, who was his guest, that ttio strug» 
gle was too much for him. "I never was a 
man of ardour or energy, and it is not now^ 
when I have passed the middle term of Ufe, 
that I am to hope for that spring and elasticity 
which were denied to my youth. Better for me 
send for Lucy, and stay where I am; nowhere 
shall I be so happy again." Then would come 
the sudden thought that all this was mere sel- 
fishness, that in this life of inaction and indo- 
lence he was making no provision for that dear 
girl he loved so weU. Whatever hopes tho 
reconciliation with his father might lead to, 
would of course be utterly scattered to the 
winds by an act so full of disobedience as this. 
"It is true," thought he, "I may fail abroad as 
I have failed at home. Success and I are 
scarcely on speaking terms — ^but the grandfather 
cannot leave the granddaugber whom ho has 
taken from her home, totally uncared and un- 
provided for." 

As for young Tom, Sir Brook had pledged him- 
self to take caro of him. It was a vague expres- 
sion enough ; it might mean anything, every- 
thing, or nothing. Sir Brook Fossbrooko had 
certamly, in worldly parlance, not taken very 
good care of himself— far from it ; he had squan- 
dered and made away with two large estates and 
an immense sum in ready money. It was true 
he had friends everywhere — some of them very 
CToat people with abundant influence, and well 
•^blo to help those they cared tor; but Foss- 
brooko was not one of those who ask ; and tho 
world has not yet come to the millennial beati- 
tude in which one's friends importune them with 
inquiries how they are to be helped, what and 
where they wish for. 

Many a time in the course of country-house 
life— at breakfkst, as the post came in, and dur^ 
ing tho day, as a messenger would deliver a tele- 
gram — some groat man Would say, " There is a 
vacancy there — such a one has died — so-and-so 
has retired. There's a thing to suit you, Foss- 
brooko" — and Sir Brook would snulo, say a word 
or two that implied nq^dng, and so would end . 
the matter. K my " liot^^^ ^■^'st ^^\s^cb&^ ^ass^x 
memory ol1^<d mcsoajoaXajaRft ^joo^'^oasia^SsRXx"^ 
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would be that he had ofifered something to Foss- 
brooke who wouldn't take it, didn't care for it 
For so is it throughout life ; the event which to 
one is the veriest trifle of the hour, is to another 
a fkte and a fortune ; and then, great folk who 
load lives of ease and security are very prone to 
forget that humble men have often a pnde very 
dfeproportioned to their condition, and are timidly 
averse to stretch out the hand for what it is just 
possible it may not be intended they should 
touch. 

At all events, Fossbrooke went his way 
through the world a mystery to many and a 
puzde — some averring that it was a shame to 
nis friends in power l£at he had "got nothing," 
others as stoutly declaring that he was one 
whom no office would tempt, nor would any 
place requite him for the loss of liberty md in- 
dependence. 

He himself was well aware of each of these 
theories, but too proud to say a word to those 
who professed either of them. If, however, he 
was too haughty to ask for himself, he was by 
' no means above being a suitor for his friends ; 
and many a one owed to his active solicitude the 
advancement which none stood more in need of 
than himself. 

** We shall make the Viceroy do something 
for us, Tom," he would say. " Think over what 
it shall be — for that's the invariable question — 
r What is it you want ? And it's better far to say, 
Kake^me an archbishop, than have to own that 
you want anything, and are, maybe, fit for no- 
thing." 

Though Lendrick was well disposed towards 
Fossbrooke, and fully sensible of his manly ho- 
nesty and frankness, he could not help seeing 
that he was one of those impulsive sanguine 
natures that gain nothing from experience be- 
yond the gift of companionship. They acquire 
all that can make them delightftil in society — 
boons they are — and especiaJQy to those whose 
more prudent temperament inclines them to em- 
ploy their gifts more profitably. Scores of these 
self-made men, rich to overflowing with all that 
wealth could buy around them, would say. What 
a happy fellow was Fossbrooke I what a bless- 
ing it was to have his nature, his spirits, buoy- 
ancy, and suchlike — to be able to enjoy life as 
he did. Perhaps they believed all that they 
said, too— who knows ? When they made such 
speeches to himself, as they would at times, he 
heard them with the haughty humility of one 
who hears himself praised for that which the 
flatterer deems a thing too low for envy. He 
well understood how cheaply others estimated 
his wares, for they were a scrip that figured in'* 
no share-list, and never were quoted at a pre- 
mium. 

Lendrick read him very correctly, and natu- 
rally thought that a more practical and a more 
worldly ^ide would have been better for Tom-t- 
some one to hold him back, not to urge him for- 
ward ; some one to whisper prudence, restraint, 
denial, not daring, and dash, and indulgence. 
But somehow these fiighty, imaginative, specu- 
lative men have very often a wonderful persua- 
siveness about them, and can give to the wild- 
est dreams a marvellous air of substance and 
reality. A life so full ^ strange vicissitudes 
as Fossbrooke's seemed a guarantee for any — 
BO matter what — turn ot fortuiiei Hear him 



tell of where he had been, what he had done, 
and with whom, and you at once felt you were 
In presence of one to whom no ordinary laws of 
worldly caution or prudence applied. 

ThaMiis life had compassed many failures and 
few successes was plain enou^ He never 
sought to hide the fact Indeed, he was can- 
dour itself in his confessions, only that he accom- 
panied them by little explanations, showing the 
exact spot and moment in which he had lost the 
game. ' It was wonderful what credit he seemed 
to derive ftx)m these disclosures. It was like 
on honest trader showing his balance-sheet to 
prove that, but for the occurrence of such ills a^ 
no prudence could ward ofi) his condition must 
have been one of prosperity. 

Never did he say anything more truthful than 
that " he had not ever cared for money." So 
long as he had it he used it lavishly, thought- 
lessly, very often generously. When he ceased 
to have it the want scarcely appeared to touch 
him personally. Indeed, it was only when some 
necessity presented itself to aid this one, or ex- 
tricate that, he would suddenly remember hia 
impotence to be of use, and then the stiDg of 
his poverty would sorely pain him. 

like all men who have suffered reverses, he 
had to experience the difibrent acceptance he met 
with in his days of humble fortune from what 
greeted him in his era of prosperity. If he felt 
this, none could detect it His bearing and 
manner betrayed nothing of such consciousness. 
A very slight increase of stateliness might pos- 
sibly have marked him in his poverty, and an 
air of more reserved dignity, which showed it- 
self in his ji^ner to strangers. In all other 
respects he^fas the same. 

That such a character should have exercised 
a great influence over a young man like Tom 
Lendrick — ^ardent, impetuous, and desirous of 
adventure — was not strange. 

"We must make a fortune for Lucy, Tom," 
said Sir Brook. " Your father's nature is too 
fine strung to bo a money-maker, and she must* 
be cared for." This was a desire which he con- 
tinued to utter day after day ; and though Foss- 
brook Jisually smoked on after he had said it 
witiiout any intimation as to where, and when, 
and how this same fortune was to be amassed, 
Tom Lendrick placed the most implicit faith in 
the assurance that it would be done '* somehow," 

One morning as Lendrick was walking with 
his son in the garden, making, as ho called it, 
his farewell visit to his tulips and moss-roses, 
he asked Tom if any fixed plan had been decid- 
ed on^as to his future. 

"We have got several, sir. The difficulty is 
the choice. Sir Brook was at one time very full*^ 
of buying a great tract in Donegal, and stocking 
it witii all sorts of wild animals. We began 
with deer, antelopes, and chamois; and last 
night we got to wolves, bears, and a tiger. We 
were to have a most commodious shooting-box, 
and invito parties to come and sport, who, in- 
stead of going to Bohemia, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and to Africa, would find all their sa- 
vagery near home, and pay us splendidly for 
the privilege, 

" There are some difficulties in the plan, it is 
trucY our beasts might not be easy to keep 
within bounds. The jaguar .might make an 
excursion into the market-town; the bear 
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might eat a butdier. Sir Brook, besides^ 
doubts if feroi could be preserved under the 
game laws. He has sent a case to Brewster 
for his opinion." 

" Don't tell mo of such absurdities," said Lon- 
drick, trying to repress his quiet laugh. "I 
want you to speak seriously and reasonably." 

" I assure you, sir, we have the whole details 
of this on paper, even to the cost of the beasts, 
and the pensions to the widows of the keepers 
that may be devoured. Another plan that we 
had, and it looked plausible enough, too, was to 
take out a patent for a wonderful medical anti- 
dote. As Sir Brook says, there is nothing like 
a patent medicine to make a man rich ; and by 
good luck he is possessed of the materials for 
one. He has the secret for curing the bite of 
the rattlesnake. He got it from a Tuscagpra 
Indian, who, I believe, was a sort of father-in- 
law to him. Three applications of this to the 
wound have never been known to fail" 

" But we are not infested with rattlesnakes, 
Tom." 

" That's true, sir. We thought of tHat, and 
dedded that we should alter the prospectus of 
our Company, and we have called it ' The anti- 
dote to an evil of stupendous magnitude and 
daily recurrence.' 

"A new method of flotation in water, by in- 
flating the cellular membrane to produce buoy- 
ancy; a translation of the historical plays of 
Shakespeare into Tonga, for the interesting in- 
habitants of those islands; artificial rainfall, 
by means of the voltaic battery : these are a 
few of his jottings down in a little book in ma- 
nuscript he has entitled, * Things to be Done.' 

"His favourite project, however, is one he 
has revolved for years in his mind, and he is 
fully satisfied that it contains the germ of 
boundless wealth. It has been shown, he saysj 
that in the smoke issuing from the chimneys of 
great smelting furnaces, particles of subtilised 
metal are carried away to the amount of thou- 
sands of pounds sterling: not merely is the 
q^uantity great, but the quality, as might be in- 
ferred, is of the most valuable and precious 
kind. To arrest and precipitate this^Waste is 
his project, and he has been for years making 
expeHments to this end. He has at length, he 
believes, arrived at the long-sought-for problem, 
and as he possesses a lead mine in the island 
of Sardinia, he means that we should set out 
there, and at once begin operations." 
^ Dr. Lendrick shook his head gravely as he 
listened ; indeed, Tom's manner in detailing Sir 
Brook's projects was Httle calculated to Inspire 
serious confidence. 
• "I know, father," cried ho, " what you mean. 
I know well how wild and flighty these things* 
appear; but if you had only heard them from 
him — ^had you but listened to his voice, and 
heard him speak of his own doubts and fears — 
how he canvasses, not merely the value of his 
project, but what the world will say of it, and 
of him— how modestly he rates himself— how 
free of all the ctot of the discoverer he is — 
how simply he enters into explanations — ^how 
free to own the diflBiculties that bar success, — ^I 
say, if you had experienced these, I feeL sure 
you would not escape from him without catch- 
ing some of that malady of speculation which 
has so long beset him« Nor is one less dispos- 



ed to trust him that ho makes no parade of 
these tilings. Indeed, they are his deepest^ 
most invio&ble secrets. In his intercourse with 
the world, no one has ever heard him allucje to 
one of these projects, and I have given him my 
solemn pledge not to speak of ti^em, save to 
you." 

" It is a reason to think better of the man, 
Tom, but not to put more faith in the discove- 
ries." 

" I believe I take the man and his work toge- 
ther; at aill events, when I am along with liizn, 
and listening to him, he carries me away cap- 
tive, and I am ready to embark in any enter- 
prise ht" suggests. Here he comes, with two 
lettersj^-} see, in his hand. Did you ever see a 
man kM like a visionary, father ? Is not eveiy 
trai^^f his marked with thought and strug- 
gler' This was not the way Tom's father 
read Fossbrooke, but there was ho time to dis- 
cuss the point further. 

" A letter for each of you," said Sir Brook, 
handing them ; and then taking out a dgar, he 
strolled down an alley, while they were engaged 
in reading. 

"We have got a tenant at last," said Len- 
drick. **The Dublin house-agent has found 
somo one who will take the place as it stands; 
and now, to think of my voyage." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A LUNCHEON AT THE PBIOET. 

It was well for poor Lendrick that he was not 
to witness the great change which, in a few 
short weeks, had been effbcted in his once 
home. So complete, indeed, was the transfor- 
mation, there was but very littie left beyond the 
natural outiine of the soeneny to remind one of 
that lovely nook in which the tasteful cottage 
nestled. The conservatory had been copverted 
into a dining-room; the former dining-room 
being fitted up for a billiard-room. The Swiss 
cow-house, a pretty httle conceit, on which 
Lendrick had lavished some money and more 
time, was turned into a stable, "^th three loose- 
boxes ; and the neat lawn, whose velvet sward 
was scarce less beautiful than the glittering 
flower-bods that studded it, was ruthlessly cut 
up into a racecourse, with hurdles and fences 
and double ditches, to represent a stiff country, 
and offfer all the features of a steeple-chase. 

It needed not the assurance of Mr. Kimball, 
the house-agent, to prbdaim that his client was 
very unlike the last occupant of the place. 
"£e was no recluse, no wretched misanthro- 
pist, hiding his discontent amongst shrubs and 
forcing-beds ; he w;as a man of taste and re- 
finement, with knowledge of life and itsre- 
^fuirements. He would be an acquisition to any 
neighbourhood." 

Now, the last phrase— and he invariably 
made it his peroration-r-has a very wide and 
sweeping acceptation. It appeals to the neigh- 
bourhood with all tlM charms that pertain to 
social intercourse ; a guest the more and ci 
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plaoes. It appeals to the Parson, as another 
fountain from which to draw draughts of bene- 
Tolenoe. To the Doctor it whispers fees and 
familiar dinners. Gkden knows that the lucki- 
est of men are not exempt from human ills, 
and that gout comes as a frequent guest where 
the cook is good and the wine temptmg ; and 
the Butcher himself tevels in ^e thought of a 
"good family" that consumes sirloins and fore- 
sts sweetbreads. 

It was somewhat trying to young Tom Len- 
drick, who had gone down to the Nest to fetch 
away some remnants of fishing-tackle he had 
left there, to hear these glowing anticipations 
of the new-comer, so evidently placed, in con- 
trast with the quiet and inexpensive iife his 
father had led. How unlike were hiViather, 
and this " acquisition to any neighboidlibod,'' 
was impressed upon him at any moment 1 jRbw 
coidd a life of unobtrusive kindness, of those 
daily ministerings to poor men's wants, com- 
pete with the glitter and display which were to 
adorn a neighbourhood? 

Already were people beginning to talk of 
Lendrick as odd, eccentric, peculiar; to set 
down his finest qualities as strange traits of a 
strange temperament, and rather, on the whole, 
to give themselves credit for the patience and 
forbearance which they had shown to one who, 
after all, was " simply an egotist." 

Yes, such %e not unfrequent judgments in 
this same world of ours; and if you would 
have men's suffrages for the good you do, take 
care that you do it conventionally. Be in all 
things like those around you; and if there be 
a great man in your vicinity, whenever a doubt 
arises in your mind as to any course of action, 
do as you may imagme he might flo. 

Young Lendrick came away not a little dis- 
gusted with this taste of human fickleness. 
The sight of their old home changed even to 
desecration was bad enough, but tibis cold in- 
gratitude was worse. 

Had he gone intp the cabins of the poor, had 
he visited the humble dwellings where his 
father's generous devotion had brought him 
face to face with famine and fever, he would 
have heard much to redress the balance of 
these opinions. He would have heard those 
warm praises that come from sorrow-stricken 
hearts, the wail bf the friendless and forlorn. 
Tom heard not these, and he returned to town 
with a feeling of anger and resentment against 
the world he had never known before. 

"How absurd it is in old Fossbrooke," 
thought he, " to go on saying mone^ cannot do 
this, that, and t'ottierl Why, it can do every- 
thing. It does not alone make a man great, 
powerful, and influential,' but it gains him the 
praise uf being good and kind and generous. 
Look at my poor father, who never had a 
thought but for others, who postponed himself 
to all around him; and yet here is some one,' 
whose very name is unknown, more eagerly 
looked for, more ardently desired, than would 
he be were it to be announced to-morrow he 
was coming back to Uve amongst them. What 
nonsense it is to say, that the world cares for 
any qualities save those it can utilise ! and I 
am only amazed how a m|n could have seen so 
much of life as Sir BrooK and gained so little 
by his experience." 



It was in this mood he got back to the lit- 
tle lodging in a' humble suburb called Cullen'a 
Wood, where Sir Brook awaited him. It is 
not impossiMe that the disparities of tempera- 
ment in this world are just as beneficial, just as 
grateful, as are the boundless variety and 
change we find in nature. To Tom Lendrick's 
depression, almost disgust with life. Sir Brook 
brought that bright, hopeful, happy spirit, 
which knew how to throw sunlight on every 
path to be travelled. 

He had received good news, or what he 
thought was good news, from Sardinia. A new 
vein of ore had been struck — ^very " fat" ore 
they called it — some eighty-odd per cent, and a 
fair promise of silver in it. " They ask me for 
thirty thousand francs, though, Tom," said he, 
with a smile ; " they might as well have writ- 
ten'pounds' when they were about it. They 
want to repair the engine and erect a new 
crane. They say, too, the chains are worn and 
unsafe— a thing to be looked to, or we shall 
have some accidents. In fact, they need fully 
double what they ask for ; and seeing how im- 
possible -^as the performance, I am astonished 
at their modesty." 

"And what do you mean to do, sir?** asked 
Tom, bluntly. 

" I have been thinking of two courses ; my 
first thought was to make a formal conveyance 
of the Mine to you and your sister, for your 
joint use and benefit. TMs done, and I stand- 
ing aloof from all possible interest in it, I bo- 
thought me of a loan to be raised on the secu- 
rity of the property — ^not publicly, not gene- 
rally, but amongst your father's friends and 
well-wishers — ^beginning with the neighbour- 
hood where he has lived so long, and around 
which he has sowed the seeds of such benefits 
as needs must ripen in gratitude." 

"Indulge no delusions on that score, sir. 
There is not a man in the county, except old 
Mills the vicar perhaps, has a good word for 
us ; and as to going to one of them for assist- 
ance, I'd rather sweep a crossing. You shako 
your head. Sir Brook, and you smile at my pas- 
sionate denunciation ; but it is true, every word 
of it I heard, in the few hours I spent there, 
scores of stories of my poor fatlier's eccen- 
tricity — ^his forgetfulness, his absence, and what 
not — ^but never a syllable of his noble libe- 
ality, his self-sacrifice, or his gentleness." 

"My dear Tom," said the old man, solemnly, 
" when you have lived to one-half my ago you 
will discover that the world is not so much 
curses' with ill-nature as with levity, and that 
when men talk disparagingly of their fellows, 
they do so rather to seem witty than to be just. 
•There was not, perhaps, one of those who tried 
to raise a laugh at your father's oddities, or 
who assumed to be. droll at his expense, who 
would not in a serious mood have conceded to 
him every good and great trait of his nature. 
The first step in worldly knowledge is to rise 
above all consideration of light gossip. Take my 
word for it, we often confirm men in wrong 
thinking by opposition, who, if left to them- 
selves and their own hearts, would review their 
judgments, and even retract them." 

Tom took a hasty turn up and do#n the room ; 
a ready reply was on his Up, indeed it was wi!h 
difiSculty he repressed it, but he did so, and 
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stood in seemiog acquiesoenoe to what he had 
heard. "At last he said, "And the other plan, 
Sir Brook— what was that ? '' 

" Perhaps a more likely one, Tom,*' said the > 
old man, cheerfully. "It was to apply dhrectly 
to your grandfather, a man whose great intelli- 
gence would enable him to examine a project 
with whose details he had not ever before versed 
himself and ask whether he would not make 
the advance we require on mortgage or other* 
wise," 

" I don't think Td like to ask him,'' said Tom, 
with a grim smile. 

" The proposal could come from me," said Sir 
Brook, proudly, "if he would graciously accord 
me an interview." 

Tom turned away to hide a smile, for he 
thought, if such a meeting were to take plaoe, 
what he would give to be an unseen witness of 
it : to watch the duel between antagonists so dif- 
ferent, and whose weapons were so unlike. 

" My sister knows him better than any of us," 
said Tom, at last; "might I consult her as to 
the likelihood of any success with him ? " 

" By all means ; it is what I would have my- 
self advised." 

" I will do so then to-day. I ought to have 
gone to see her yesterday ; but I will go to-day, 
and report progress when I come back. I have 
a long budget for her," added he, with a sigh — 
" a catalogue of all the things I am not going to 
do. I am not going to be a medallist, nor win 
a fellowship, nor even be a doctor ; it will, how- 
ever, give me great courage if I can say, I'll be 
a miner." 

Tom Lendrick was right when he said he 
should have gone to see his sister on the day be- 
fore, though he was not fully aware how right. 
The Chief Baron, in laying down a few rules for 
Lucy's guidance, made a point of insisting that 
she should only receive visitors on one day of 
the week; and in this regulation he included 
even her brother. So averse was the old man 
to be exposed to even a passing meeting with 
strangers, that on these Tuesdays he either kept 
his room or retired to a little garden of which 
he kept the key, and from whose precincts all 
were rigorously excluded. 

Well knowing her brother's impatience of any- 
thmg like restricted liberty, and how rapidly he 
would connect such an injunction as this with 
u life of servitude and endurance, Lucy took 
care to make the time of receiving him appear 
a matter of her own choice and convenience, 
and at the time of parting would say, " fsood- 
bye till Tuesday, Tom; don't forget Tuesday, 
for we shall be sure to be alone, and to our- 
selves." He the more easily believed this, that 
on these same Tuesdays the whole place seemed 
deserted and desolate. The grave-looking man 
in \>lack, who preceded him up the stairs, usher- 
ed him along a corridor, and finally announced 
him, awaited him like a piece of machinery, re- 
peating every movement and gesture with an 
unbroken uniformity, and giving him to under- 
Sttand that not onlf his coming was expected, 
but all the details of his reception had been 
carefully prescribed and determined on. 

" As I follow Jhat fellow along the pass^, 
Lucy," said ^pm, one day, "I can't help think- 
ing that I experience every sensation' of a man 
going to be hanged— his solemn face, his mea- 



sured tread, the silence, and the gloom— only 
needing pinioned arms to make the illusion per* 
feet" 

" Tie them around me, dearest Tom," &aid she, 
laughing, and drawing him to a seat beside her 
on the sofa ; " and remember," added she, " you 
have a long day. Your sentence will not come 
off for another week ;" and thus jestingly did 
she contrive to time his coming without ever let- 
ting him know the restrictions that defined his 
visits. 

Now, the day before this conversation bo^ 
tween Sir Brook and Tom took place, being a 
Tuesday, Lucy had watched long and anxiously 
for his ovning. She knew he had gone down 
to Killajftb on the preceding Saturd^, but he 
had asgped her he would be back and be with 
het^Mnesday. Lucy's life was far from un- 
^SRfThut it was one of unbroken uniformity, 
and the one sole glimpse of society was that meet- 
ing with her brother, whose wayward thoughts 
and capricious notions imparted to s^ he said a 
something striking and amusing. He usually 
told her how his week had been passed — where 
he had been, and with whom — and she had learn- 
ed to know his companions, and ask after them 
by name. Her cMef interest was, however, 
about Sir Brook, from whom Tom usually 
brought a few lines, but always in an unsealed 
envelope, inscribed, " By the favour of Mr. Len- 
drick, jun." 

How often would Tom quiz her about the re- 
spectful devotion of her old admirer ; and jest- 
ingly ask her if she could consent to marry him ? 
" I know he'U ask you the question one of these 
days, Lucy, and it's your own fault if you give 
him such encouragement as may mislead him.'* 
And then they would talk over the romance of 
the old man's nature, wondering whether the 
real world would be rendered more tolerable or 
the reverse by that ideal tone which so imagi- 
native a temperament could give it. " Is it not 
strange," said Tom, one day, "that I can see all 
the weakness of his charactec wherever my own 
interests do not come ? but the moment he pre- 
sents before me some bright picture of a splen- 
did future, a great name to achieve, a great for- 
tune to make, that moment he takes nie captive, 
and I regard him not as a visionary or a dream- 
er, but as a man of consummate shrewdness and 
great knowledge of life." 

" In this you resemble Sancho Panza, Tom,'* 
said she, laughing. " He had little faith in his 
master's chivalry, but he implicitly believed in 
the island he wfts to rule over ;" and from that 
day forward she called her brother Sancho and 
.Sir Brook the Don. 

On the day after that on which Tom's visit 
should have been but was not paid, Lucy sat at 
luncheon with her grandfather in a small break- 
fast-room which opened on the lawn. The old 
Judge was in unusual spirits ; he had ju^t r^ 
ceived an address from the bar, congratulating 
him on his recovery, and expressing hope that 
he might be soon a^in seen on that Bench ho 
had so much ornamented by his eloquence and 
his wisdom. The newspapers, too, vrith a fickle- 
ness that seems their most invariable feature, 
spoke most flatteringly of his services, and 
placed his name beside those who had conferred 
highest honour on the judgeship* 
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time and space are no barriers against love, and 
that, even as we read, the heart that sent the 
message is beating with affection for us. 

Lendrick's letter to his daughter was full of 
fondness ; her image had evidently gone with 
him through all the changes of the voyage, and 
their old home mingled in every thought of the 
new life before him. It was plain enough how 
unwillingly he turned from the past to the pre- 
sent, and how far rather he would revel in the 
scenes around the Shannon than turn to the 
solitary existence that awaited him beyond the 
seas. 

■**I console myself, dear Lucy," wrote he, "as 
well OS I may, by thinking that in my great 
sacriflce I have earned the love of my father-r- 
that love from which I have lived so long es- 
tranged, and for which my heart had never 
ceased to yearn ; and I delight to think how by 
this time you must have grown into his heart, 
soothed many a care for him, and imparted to 
his solitary life the blessing of thac bright hope- 
fulness which gave even to my own dull exist- 
ence a glow of glad sunshine. Out of my self- 
ishness I cannot help asking you to remind him 
of all I have given Mm. A^ad now that my ego- 
tism is so fully aroused, let me teU of myselt 
The voyage was less dreary than my fears had 
made it. I suffered at first, it is true ; and when 
at last use had inured me to the sea, I fell into 
a sort of low feverish state, more the result of 
home-sickness, perhaps, than real malady. It 
was a condition of rather depression than dis- 
ease. Nothing could engage, nothiug interest 
me. I could not read, neither could I partake 
in any of the various pastimes by which my fel- 
low-voyagers beguiled the hours, and I found 
myself in that pitiable state of sinking daily low- 
er and lower, without what I could (^ a cause 
for the depression. 

" I have more than once in my experience as 
a doctor had to deal with such cases, and I own 
now that I have neither valued their intensity 
nor understood their importance. I did not, it 
is true, go to the vulgar extent of calling them 
hippishness ; but I did the next worst thing — ^I 
treated them as the offspring of an over-easy 
existence — of a pladd frictionless hfe, 

" With much shame do I recall how often I 
have rallied these poor sufferers on the vast 
space that separated them from real sorrow. 
There is no unreality, dearest Lucy, in what- 
ever so overcomes the brain, that thought is all 
but madness, and so pains the heart that the 
whole wish is for death. There are subtler in- 
fluences in our nature than those that work by 
the brain or the blood, and the maladies of these 
have bat one physician. 

" It was my great good fortune to have a fel- 
low-traveller who took the kindest interest in 
me. If he could not cure, he certainly did much 
to console me. He was a young man lately 
gazetted on the commander-in-chiefs staff, and 
who came on board of us in the Downs from a 
frii^te bound for England. It was the merest 
accident that he did not miss us and lose his 
passage. 

" I am not a very attractive person, and it 
was with some astonishment that I heard he 
desired to make my acquaintance, and on meet- 
lug he said, ^ Though you have forgotten me, Dr. 
Lendnck, I had the honour of Jieing presented 



to yon at Killaloe by my friend Sir Brook Fobs- 
brooke ; and I then remembered all about it, 
and how it was his features were so familiar to 
me— very good features, too, they W6re, witii 
much candour and manliness in the expression— 
altogether a handsome young fellow, and with 
an air of good birth about him just as distincfe* 
ive as his good looks. 

"I am so ujiused to be singled out by a 
stranger as the object of attentions, that I 
never fully got over the surprise which 1^ 
young man's attachment to me inspired ; and I 
am not using too strong a word, Lucy, when I 
call it attachment. There might have been, at 
least to his eyes, something in our respectire 
fortunes that suggested this drawing towards 
me. Who knows whether he, too, might not 
have parted from a loved home and friends I 

" When he came first on board his manner 
was wild — almost incoherent — ^he ran here and 
thither, like one in search of something or of 
somebody, but whose name he had forgotten. 
Indeed he actually startled me by the eagerness 
with which he addressed me ; and when I in- 
formed him that I was alone, quite alone, and 
as friendless as himself, on board, I thought he 
would have fainted. In all this suffering and 
emotion I suspected that I found what led him 
to a coippanionship with one as sorrow-stricken 
as himself. 

"As it was, there was no care he did not be- 
stow on me. My own dear boy himself could 
not have nursed me more tenderly, nor tried to 
rally my spirits with more affectionate solici- 
tude. He read for me, played chess w?th me, 
he even lent himself to the sort of reading I 
liked best, to become more companionable to^ 
me, withdrawing all this while from titie gay 
and pleasant society of young fellows like him- 
self. In a word, Lucy, by Ms devotion to me, 
he sent through my heart a lurking thought^ 
almost like a hope, that I must somehow lutve 
certain qualities for which the world at large ^ 
had not yet credited me, wMch could make me i^ 
of interest to a young bright-natured creature^ 
fresh to life and all its enjoyments ; and from 
the self-esteem of tMs notion I really believe I 
drew more encouragement than from any 
amount of more avowed approbation. 

" I feel I am not wearying you, my darling 
Lucy, by dwelling even with prolixity on what 
beguiled th!t long hours of absence, ihe weary, 
weary days at sea. 

"When we landed, for a time at least, I only 
met him now and4Jien ; he had his duties, and 
I had mine. I had to look out for a house. My 
predecessor's family are still occupying the offi- 
cial residence, and have begged of me leave to 
remain there a little longer. I had my visits of 
duty or compliment to make, and a whole round 
of Httie courtesies to perform, for wMch I well 
know I have all your sympathy. Every one 
was, however, kind and poHte, some were even 
friendly. Indeed, my very want of manner, my 
awkward bashfulness and deficient tact, have, I 
can see, not injured me in the esteem of those 
whose worldly breeding and knowledge have 
taught them to be compassionate as well as 
courteous. 

" Amongst the many persons to whom I was 
presented I made two acquaintances of more 
than common interest to me — ^I will not go far- 
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tlier, and say of any great degree of gratifica- 
tion. In dining with the Governor on yester- 
day week, he said, * You will meet a- relation 
to-day, Dr. Lendrick. His ship has just put in 
to coal, and he and his wife dine with us.* 
Though quite persuaded the Governor was la- 
bouring under some mistake^ I waited with 
anxiety as the different arrivals were announced, 
and at last came Colonel and Mrs. Sewell — ^the 
Colonel being lAdy Lendrick's son by her first 
marriage, — what relation to myself all my skill 
in genealogy is unable to pronounce. 

" We met, however, shook hands very cor- 
dially, and I had the honour to conduct Mrs. 
Sewell J» table. I am unfortunately terribly 
prone to first impressions, and all those that I 
entertain regar^g the Colonel are adverse. 
.He is a tall handsome man, easy in manner, and 
with the readiness in speech and address that 
shows fiuniliarity with life. He, however, will 
never sufffer your eyes to meet his, never ex- 
change a frank look with you, and seems, from 
some cause or other, to be always labouring 
mnder an impatient anxiety to be somewhere 
else than where he stands at the moment 

" He asked about my father, and never wait- 
ed for my reply ; and he laughingly said, with a 
bad taste that shocked me, * My mother and he 
never could "hit it " off together.' 

" Mrs. Sewell interested me more than her 
husband. She is still very handsome; she 
must at one time have been perfectly beautiful. 
She is very gentle, low-voiced, and quiet, talk- 
ing with a simplicity that even I can detect 
oidy covers a deep knowledge of life and the 
world. The dread of her husband seems, how- 
ever, to pervade all she says or does. She 
changes colour when he looks at her, and if he 
addreisses her, she sometimes seems about to 
£unt His slightest word is accepted as a com- 
mand ; and yet with all this terror — ^terror it 
was — ^I caught a look that once passed between 
them that actually overwhelmed me with amaze- 
ment. It was the very look that two accom- 
plices might have interchanged in a moment 
when they could not communicate more freely. 
Don't think that there is any exaggeration in 
this, Lucy, or that I am assuming to possess a 
X finer insight into human motives than my 
neighbours ; but my old craft as a doctor sup- 
plies me with a tedmical skill that no acquain- 
tance with the mere surface life of the world 
could have given: for the Medico reads man- 
kind by a stronger and steadier light than 
ever shone out ot conventionsdities or social 
usages. 

" * We are on our way to England, to Ireland, 
perhaps,' he said to me, in a careless way ; but 
she, not aware of his speech, told me they had 
been invited to the Priory — a piece of informa- 
tion which I own startled me. First of all, they 
are not by any means like people who would be 
agreeabla to my father, nor, so far as I can 
guess, are they persons who would easily sacri- 
fice their own modes of life and habits to the 
wishes of a recluse. Least of all, dearest Lucy, 
do I desire this lady to be your compauion. 
She has, I see, many attractive qualities; she 
may have others as good and excellent; but if ' 
I do not greaUy err, her whole nature and be- 
ing are in subjection to a very stem, cold, and 
QDSorupulous man, and she is tat from being all 



that she should be with such gifts as she pos- 
sesses, and farther again from what she might 
have been with a happier destiny in marriage. 

"If it were not that you are so certain to 
meet, and not improbably see much of these 
people, I should not have filled so much of my 
letter with them ; but I confess to you, since I 
saw them they have never been out of my 
thoughts. Our relationship— if that be the 
name for it— led us rapidly into considerablfe 
intimacy; he brought his children — ^two lovely 
girls, and a little cherub of a boy of three 
years old— to see me yesterday, and Mrs. Sewell 
comes to take me to drive every day after lun- 
cheon. She expresses the most ardent desire 
to meet you, and says she knows you vniil love 
each other. She carried off your picture t'other 
day, and I was in real terror till I got it back 
again. She seemed in ecstasy on being told 
that you were living with your grandfather; 
but I saw a look she shot across to her hus- 
band as I told it, and I saw his reply by ano- 
ther glance that revealed to me how my tidings 
had caused surprise, and something more than 
surprise. ^ 

"You must not set me. down as fandful or 
captious, dear Lucy, but the simple truth is, I 
have never had a quiet moment since I knew 
these people. They inspire me with the same 
sort of anxiety I have often felt when, in the 
course of my profession, some symptom has 
supervened in a case not very grave or startling 
in itself, but still such as I have always found 
heralding in very serious combinations. It is 
therefore the Doctor as mudi as the Father that 
takes alarm here. 

" It is just possible — ^mind I say possible — ^that 
I am a little jealous of these Sewolls abeady, for 
they have aheady seduced from me my young 
friend Lionel, who was so kind to me on the . 
voyage. I scarcely see him now, he is always 
with them ; and yesterday I heard — ^it may not 
be true — ^that he is already weary of Cape Town, 
and means to return home by .the next ship- 
that is, along with the SeweUs, who are to sail 
on Friday. 

" I am certain that Sewell is neither a good 
nor a safe companion for a young fellow so 
bashful and unsuspecting as Lionel Tri^ord. 

" There are men who read the world the way 
oertain dishonest^critics quote a book or an ar- 
ticle, by extracting all that is objectionable, and, 
omitting context and connection, place passage ' 
after passage in quick sequence. By such a pro- 
cess as this, human life is a pandemonium. I 
half suspect Sewell to be one of this scornful 
school ; and if so, a most dangerous intimate. 
The heartfelt racy enjoyment of his manner, as 
he records some treat of rascality or fraud, is not 
more marked than the contemptuous sneer with 
which he receives a story that bears testimony 
to generosity or trustfulness, throwing over his 
air in each that tone of knowledge of life and tioie 
world that seems to say, * These are the things 
we all of us know well, though only a few haive 
either the manliness or the honesty to declare 
them openly.* 

"I may have tired you with this long tirade, 
my dear Lucy, but I am pouring out to you my 
thoughts as they oonlb— come, too, out of the 
fulness of much reflection. Remember^ too^ xm? 
sweet child, tb&Vl \i^^^ ^:Ry5rsi VtSA. •^^sc^^'Vs.Na. 
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just som^ half-dozen people with whom we a;re 
intimate, who make or mar our fate in life.' Big 
as the world is, we play a very small game in one 
comer of the board, and it behoves us to look 
well to those wil^ whom we are to play it 

" If I am jealous of the Sewells for having 
robbed me of my young friend, I am envious 
of himself al^o, for he is going back to England 
— agoing back to the loved faces and scenes he 
has left — agoing back to Home. There's the 
word, Lucy, that gathers all that we come to live 
for, when life really is a blessing. 

"It would seem too early to pronounce, but I 
think I can already see this is not a place to 
which I would like to bring you ; but I will not 
prejudge it It may be that time will reconcile 
me to some things I now disUke ; it may be, too, 
that the presence of my own around me will dis- 
pose me to take a cheerier view of much that 
now depresses me. I have a great deal to do, I 
am employed during the whole day^ and never 
really free till evening, when society claims me. 
This latter is my only severe burden. You can 
imagine me daily dining out, and fancy the mar- 
tyrdom it costs me. 

" I am most anzious to hear of you, and how 
you like your new life — I mean, how you bear 
it. Liking is not the word for that which en- 
tails separation. I feel assured that you will 
love my father. You wiU be generous towards 
those traits which the host of mere acquaintance- 
ship took pleasure in exaggerating, and you will 
be fair enough not to misjudge his great qualities 
because of certain faults of temper. He has 
great gifts, Lucy ; and, as you will see, the two 
pendulums of his nature, heart and head, swing 
together, and he is as noble in sentiment a? he 
is grand in action. 

" It almost consoles me for separation when I 
think that I have transferred to him the blessings 
of that presence that made n^ own sunshine. 
Mind that you send me a diary of your life. I 
want your whole day ; I want to see how exist- 
ence is filled, so, that whenever my mind flies 
back, to you I may say, ' She Is in her garden — 
she is working — she is at her music — she is 
reading to him.' 

" It was a mistake to send me here, Lucy. 
There are men in scores who would rejoice in 
the opportunities of such a place, and see in it 
the road to rapid fortune. I only look at one 
feature of it — the banishment Not that by 
nature I am discontented — ^I hope and believe 
this is not so — ^but I feel that there are many 
things in life far worse than poverty. I have 
not the same dread of narrow means most men 
have. I do not sink down in spirits when I he 
4own under a v^ry humble roof, and sit down to 
a coarse meal ; nor has splendour the power to 
exbdlarate or elevate me. I am essentisdly hun>- 
ble, and I need nothing that is not generally 
within the reach of the humble; and I vow to 
you in all truth, I'd rather be your grandfather's 
gardener than be the governor of this great co* 
lony. There's an ignoble confession, but keep 
it for yourself. 

" I have written a long letter to Tom by this 
post, and addressed it to Mr. Dempster, who 
will forward it if he should have left before this. 
It distresses me greatly when I think that I 
have not been able to give him any definite 
career in life before I7e parted* Mere aptitude 



has no value with the world. You may be will- 
ing and ready to do fifty things, but some fourth- 
rate fellow who hruxwa how to do one will beat 
you. The remarkable quality in life is skill : the 
thing least in request is genius. Tom has this 
harsh lesson yet to learn, but learn it he must, 
for the world is a schoolmaster that wiU stand 
no skulking, and however Uttle to our taste 
be its tasks, we must come up when called 
on, and go on with our lesson as well as we 
may. 

" In many respects Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
was an unfortunate companion for him to have 
chanced upon. A man of considerable re- 
sources, who had employed them all unprofit- 
ably, is a bad pilot Kie very waywardness 
of such a nature was exactly the quality to 
be avoided in Tom's case ; but what was to be 
done ? Poverty can no more select its company 
than its climate ; and it would have been worse 
than ungracious to have rejected a friendship so 
generously and freely offered. 

" I am curious — I am more than curious, I 
am anxiousr-to know if Tom should have ever 
met my father. They are so intensely alike 
in many things, that I fear me their meeting 
could not lead to good. I know well that Tom 
resents, and would like to show that he re- 
sents, what he deems the harsh treatment 
evinced towards me, and I dread anything like 
interdiange of words between them. My whole 
hope is, that you would prevent snch a mis- 
chance, or, if it did occur, would take measures 
to obviate its dangers. 

"Tell me particularly about this when you 
write. Tell me also, have you met Lady Len- 
drick, and if so, on what terms? I have ever 
found her obUging and good-natured, and with 
many qualities which the world has not given 
her credit for. Give her my most respectful re- 
gards when you see her. 

"It is daybreak ; the hot sun of Africa is 
already glancing into the room, and I must con- 
clude. I cannot bear to think of the miles these 
lines must travel ere they meet you, but they 
will be with you at last, and they are in this 
more fortunate than your loving father, 

" T. Lendrick." 

Lucy sat long pondering over this letter. She 
read it, too, again and again, and by a light 
which was certainly not vouchsafed to him who 
wrote it To her there was no mystery in Traf- 
ford's conduct It was plain enough he had 
gone out, expecting to find her as his feUow- 
passenger. His despair — ^his wretchedness — 
his devotion to her father, the last resource of 
that disappointment he could not subdue — ^were 
all inteUigible enough. Less easy, however, to 
read the sudden attachment he had formed for 
the SeweHs. What did this moan ? Had it any 
meaning ? and if so, was it one that concerned 
her to know? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OFFIOIAX MYS11<BIE& 



" I THINK I had better see him myself," said, 
Fossbrooke, after patiently listening to Tom 
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Londrick's account of his meeting with' his 
grandfather. "It is possible I may be able 
to smooth down matters a little, and dispose the 
old gentleman, besides, to accord us some aid in 
our Sardinian project, for I have resolved upon 
that, Tom." 

" Indeed, sir ; the gold mine ?" 

*^ No, the lead — ^the lead and silver. In the 
rough calculation I made last night on this slip 
of paper, I see mj way to something like seven 
thousand a-year to begin with; untold wealth 
will follow. There are no less than eleven 
products available — ^the black lead of pencils and 
the white used by painters being the chief; 
while in my new salt, which I am disposed to 
call the * pyro-chloride of plumbum,' we have 
a sedative that wiU allay the pangs of hydro- 
phobia.". 

"I wish it would quiet the Chief Baron," 
muttered Tom; and Sir Brook, not hearing him 
correctly, continued, — 

" I think so-^I think the Chief Baron emi- 
nently calculated to take a proper estimate of 
my discovery. A man of fine intellect is ever 
ready to accept truth, albeit it come in a shape 
and through a channel in which he has himself 
not pursued it. Will you write a line to your 
sister and ask if it would be his lordship's con- 
venience to receive me, and at what time ?" 

"Of course, sir, whatever you wish," said 
Tom, in some confusion ; " but might I ask if it 
be your intention to ask my grandfather to aid 
me with his purse ?" 

"Naturally. I mean that he should, by ad- 
vancmg, let us say, eight hundred pounds, put 
you in a position to achieve a speedy fortune. 
He shall see, too, that our first care has been 
your sister's interests. Six-sixteenths of the 
profits for fifty years are to be hers ; throe each 
we reserve for ourselves ; the remaining four 
will form a reserve fund for casualties, a capital 
for future development,' and a sum at interest to 
pay superannuations, with some other objects 
that you will find roughly jotted down here, for 
which, however, they will amply suffice. I take 
it his lordship. knows something of metallurgy, 
Tom." 

"I believe ho knows a little of everything." 

" Chemistry I fool sure he must have studied." 

" I won't answer for the study ; but you'll find 
that when you come to talk with hun, you'll 
scarcely wander very far out of his geography. 
But I was going to say, sir, that I am not quite 
easy at the thought of asking him for money." 

" It's not money — ^at least, it's no gift — ^we re- 
quire of him. "We are in possession of a scheme 
certain to secure a fortune. We know where 
a treasure lies hid, and we want no more than 
the cost of the journey to go and fetch it. He 
shall be more than repaid. The very dispositions 
we make in your sister's favour will show him 
in what spirit we mean to deal It is possible — 
I am willing to own it — it is possible I might 
approach a man of. inferior intelligence with 
distrust and fear, but in coming before Baron 
Lendrick I have no misgivings. All my expe- 
rience of life has shown me that the able mpn 
are the generous men. In the ample stretch of 
their minds they estimate mankind by larger 
averages, and thus they come to see that tkere 
is plenty of good in human nature." 

"I believe the old judge is clever enough, 
4 



and some speak very well of his character ; but 
his temper — ^his temper is something that would 
swallow up aU the &ie qualities that ever were 
accorded to one man; and even if you were 
about to go on a mission I liked better, I'd say. 
Don't ask to see him, don't expose yourself to 
the risk of some outrageous ftffront — something 
you couldn't bear and wouldn't resent" 

" I have never yet found myself in the pre- 
dicament you speak of," said Sir Brook, drawing 
himself up haughtily, " nor do I know of any 
contingency in life from which I could retreat 
on account of its perils. It may be, indeed It is 
more than likely, from what you tell me, that I 
shall make no appeal to your grandfather's gene- 
rosity ; but I shall see him, to tender your re- 
grets for any pain you may have caused him, 
and to tell also so much of our future intentions 
as it is becoming the head of your house should 
hear. I also desire to see your sister, and say 
good-bye." 

"Ask her to let me do so too. I can't go 
away without seeing her agam." Tom took a 
turn or two up and down the room as though 
he had not made up his mind whether to say 
something or not. He looked out of the win- 
dow, possibly in search of something to distract 
his thoughts, and then turning suddenly about, 
he said, "I was thinking, sir, that if it was 
your opinion— mind I don't want to insinuate 
that it ought to be, or even that it is my own — 
but that if you came to the conclusion that my 
sister was not happy with my grandfather — ^that 
her life was one of depression and suffering — 
what would you say to her coming dong with 
us?" 

"To Sardinia. Coming to Sardinia do you 
mean, Tom ?" said the old man in astonishment. 

" Yes, sir, that is what I meant." 

" Have I not told you the sort of life that lies 
before us in the island — ^the hardships, the dan- 
gers, the bitter privations we shall have to en- 
dure ? Is it to these we can invite a young girl, 
trained and accustomed to every elegance and 
every comfort ?" 

"'She'd not slirink from her share — ^that much 
I'll warrant you ; and the worst roughing of that 
rugged life would be easier to bear than this old 
man's humour." 

"No, no; it must not be thought of;" said 
Possbrooke, sternly. " What meaning has our 
enterprise if it be not to secure her future for- 
tune? She cannot — she shall not — pay any 
part of the pripe. Let me think over this, Tom. 
It may be that we ought not to leave her ; it may 
be that we should hit upon something nearer 
home. I will go up to the Castle and see the 
Viceroy." 

He made a light grimace as he said this. 
Such a visit was by no means to his taste. If 
there was anything totally repugnant to his 
nature, it was to approach men whom he had 
known as friends or intimates, with anything 
like the request for a favour. It seemed to him 
to invert all the relations which ought to subsist 
between men in society. The moment you had 
stooped to such a step, in his estimation you 
^ had forfeited all right to that condition of equali- 
ty which renders intercourse agreeable^ 

" I must have something for this young fal- 
low — something that may enable him ta ofibr 
his sister a home if she ahouR \««^^ V^«^ 
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aocept nothing for myself—- on that I am deter- 
mined. It is a sorry part that of suppliant, but 
80 long as it is for another it is endurable. Not 
that I like it, though — ^not that it sits easy on 
me — and I am too old to acquire a new man- 
ner." Thus muttering to himself, he went 
along till he found himself at the chief entrance 
of the Castle. . 

" You will have to wait on Mr. Balfour, sir, 
his Excellency*s private secretary, the second 
door from the comer," said the porter, scarcely 
deigning a glance at one so evidently unversed 
in viceregsJ observances. Sir Brook nodded 
and withdrew. Prom a groom who was hold- 
ing a neat-looking cob pony Fossbrooke learned 
that Mr. Balfour was about to take his morn- 
ing's ride. " He'll not see you now," said the 
man. " YouTl have to come back about four or 
half-past" 

"I have only a question to ask," said Sir 
Brook, half to himself, as he ascended the 
stdrs. As he gained the landing and rang, the 
door opened, and Mr. Balfour appeared. "I 
regret to detain you, sir," began Sir Brook, as 
he couTteously raised his hat " Mr. Balfour, I 
beHeve." 

"You are right as to my name, but quite as 
wrong if you fancy that you will detain me," 
saidtiiat plump and very self-satisfied gentle- 
man, as he moved forward. 

"And yet, sir, such is my intention," said 
Sir Brook, placing himself directly in front of 
him. 

" That is a matter very soon settled," said 
Balfour, returning to the door and calling out — 
"Pollard, step down to the lower yard and send 
a policeman here." 

Sir Brook heard the order unmoved in man- 
ner, and even made way for his servant to pass 
down the stairs. No sooner, however, was the 
man out of hearing, than he said, " It would 
be much better, sir, not to render either of us 
ridiculous. I am Sir Brook Fossbrooke, and I 
come here to learn at what time it would be his 
Excellency's pleasure to receive me." 

The calm quiet dignity in which he spoke, 
even more than the words, had its eflfect on 
Balfour, who with more awkwardness than he 
would like to have owned, asked Sir Brook to 
walk in and be seated. " I have had a message 
for you from his Excellency these three or four 
days back, and know not where to find you.'! 

"Did it never occur to you to try what as- 
sistance the police might s^ord, sir ?" said he, 
with deep gravity. 

" One thinks of these generally as a last re- 
source," said Balfour, coolly, and possibly not 
sorry to show how imperturlaable he could be 
under a sarcasm. 

" And now for the message, sir," said Foss- 
brooke. 

"Ill be shot if I remember it Wasn't it 
something about an election riot ? You thrash- 
ed a priest named Malcah^, eh ?" 

" I opine not, sir," said Sir Brook, with a 
faint smile. 

" No, no ; you are the great man for acclima- 
tisation ; jou want to make the omithorhynohus 
as common as the turkey. Am I right ?" 

Sir Brook shook his head. 
"I never have my head dear out of office 
hours, that's the fact," said Balfour, irapa- 



tientiy. " If you had called on me between 
twelve and three, you'd have found me Hke a 
directory." 

"Put no strain upon your recoUection, sir. 
When I see the Viceroy it is probable he will 
repeat the message." 

" You know him, then?'* 

" I have known him eight-and-forty years." 

" Oh, I have it — I remember it all now. You 
used to be with Colonel Hanger, and Hugh 
Seymour, and CKelly, and sJl the Oarlton 
House lot." 

Fossbrooke bowed a cold assent 

"His Excellency told us the other evening 
that there was not a man in England who had 
so many stories of the Prince. Didn't Mooie 
go to you about his Hfe of Sheridan? — yes, of 
course — ^and you promised him some very valu- 
able documents ; and sent him five-and-twenty 
protested bills of poor Brinsley's labelled * in- 
dubitable records.' " 

" This does not lead us to the message, sir," 
said Fossbrooke , stiffly. 

" Yes, but it does though — ^I'm coming to it 
I have a system of artificial memory, and I have 
just arrived at you now through Carlton 
House, milk-punch, and that story about Lord 
Grey and yourself riding postilions to Ascot^ 
and you on the wheelers tipping up Grejr 
with your whip till he grew frantic. Wasn't 
that a fact?" 

"I wait for the message, sir; or rather I 
grow impatient at not hearing it" 

" I remember it perfectly. It's a place he 
wants to offer you ; if s a something under the 
Courts of Law. You are to do next to nothing 
— ^nothing at all, I believe, if you prefer it, as 
the last fellow did. He lived in Dresden for 
the education of his children, and he died 
there, and we didn't know when he died — at 
least they suspect he s;gned some dozen life- 
certificates that his doctor used to forward at 
quarter-day. Mind I don't give you the story 
as mine ; but the impression is, that he held 
the office for eight years after his death." 

"Perhaps, sir, you would now favour me 
with the name and nature of the appointment." 

" He was caUed the Deputy- Assistant SulE)- 
something of somewhere in Exchequer; and 
he had to fill, or to register, or to put a seal, or, 
if not a seal, a stamp, on some papers ; but the 
marrow of the matter is, he had eight hundred' 
a-year for it: and when the Act passed re- 
quiring two seals, he asked for an increase of 
salary and an assistant clerk, and they gave 
him two hundred more, but they refused the 
clerk. They do such, shabby things in those 
short sittings over the" Estimates !" 

"And am I to understand that his Excel- 
lency makes me an offer of this appointment?" 

" Well, not exactly ; there's a hitch in it — I 
may say there are two hitches : first of all, 
we're not sure it's in our gift; and, secondly 

n 

"Perhaps I may spare you the secondly-^ 
the * firstly ' is more than enough for me." 

" Yes, but I'd like to explain. Here's how 
it is : the Chief Baron claimed the patronage 
about twenty years ago, and we made, or the 
people who were in power made, some sort of 
a compromise about an ultimate nomination, 
and he was to have the first Now his man 
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only died t'other daj, haying held the ofSoe, 
as I said, upwards of twenty years— a most 
nnconsdonable thing—just one of those selfish. 
acts small official fellows are ^ways doing ; and 
so / thought, as I saw yoi^r name down for 
something on his BzceUency's list, that Pd 
mention you for the post, as a sort of sop to 
Baron Len^ck, saying, ' Look at our man ; we 
are not going to saddle the country with one of 
your long-annuity fellows — Tie^s eighty if he*s a 
day/ I say, Pd press this point, because the 
old judge says he is no longer bound by the 
terms of the compronuse, for that the office was 
abolished and reconstructed by the 58th of 
Victoria, and that he now insists on the undi- 
vided patronage." 

"I presume that the astute reasons which 
induced you to think of me have not been com- 
municated to the Viceroy." 

" I should think not I mention them to you 
frankly, because his Excellency said you were 
one of those men who must be dealt with 
openly. * Play on the square with Fossbrooke,* 
said he, *and, whether he win or lose, youTl 
see no change in him. Try to overreach him, 
and youTl catch a tiger.' " 

" I am very grateful for his kind estimate of 
me. It is, however, no more than I looked for 
at his hands." This he said with a marked 
feeling, and then added, in a lighter tone, "I 
have also a debt of gratitude to yourself) of 
which I know not how to acquit myself better 
than by accepting this appointment, and taking 
the earliest opportunity to die afterwards." 

" No, don't do that ; I don't mean that. You 
can do like that fellow they made a Pope be- 
cause he looked on the verge of the grave, and 
who pitched his crutch into the air when he 
had put on the tiara." 

" I understand ; so that it is only in Baron 
Lendrick's eyes I am to look short-lived." 

" Just so ; call on him — ^have a meeting with 
him; say that his Excellency desires to act 
with everj' delicacy towards hun— that should 
it be discovered hereafter the right of nomina- 
tion lies with the Court and not with us, well 
give him an equivalent somewhere else, till — 
till ^" 

" IMn I shall have vacated the post," chimed 
in Si'' Brook, blandly j " a matter, of course, of 
very brief space." 

"You see the whole thing— you see it in all 
its bearings ; and now, if you only could know 
something about the man you have to deal with, 
there would be nothing more to teU you." 

" I have heard about him passingly." 

" Oh yes, his eccentricities are weU known. 
The world is full of stories of him, but he is 
one of those men who play wdf on the species 
— ^he must be worrying somebody to keep him 
from worrying himself; he smashed the last 
two Governments hero, and he'd have upset U5 
too if I hadn't been here. He hates me cor- 
dially; and if you don't want to rouse his 
anger, don't let your lips murmur the name, 
Chohnondely Balfour." 

"You may rely upon me, shr," said Sir 
Brook, bowing. "I have scarcely ever met a 
gentleman whose name I am not more likely to 
recall than your own." 

** Sharp, that; did you mean it?" said Bal- 
fonr, with his glass to his eyt. 



" I am never ambiguous, sir, though it occa- 
sionally happens to me to say somewhat less 
than I feeL I wish you a good day. 



CHAPTER XX. 



m OOUBT. 



When the day arrived that the Chief Baron 
was to resume his place on the Bench, no smi^ 
share of excitement was seen to previ^ within 
the precincts of the Four Courts. Many opined 
that his recovery was far fVom perfect, and that 
it was not his intention ever to return to 'the 
justiccHseat Some maintained that the iUness 
had been far less severe than was pretended, 
and that he had employed the attack as a 
means of pressure on the Qovemment, to ac- 
cord to his age and long services the coveted 
reward. Less argumentative partisans there 
were who were satisfied to wager that he would 
or would not reappear on the Bench, and bets 
were even laid that he would come for one last 
time, as though to show the world in what fhll 
vigour of mind and intellect was the man the 
(Government desired to consign to inactivity and 
neglect 

It is needless to say that he was no fisivourite 
with the Bar. There was scarcely a man from 
the highest to the lowest whom he had not on 
some occasion or another snubbed, ridiculed, or 
reprimanded. Whose law had he not contro- 
verted, whose acuteness had he not exposed, 
whose rhetoric not made jest of? The mere 
presence of ability before him seemed to stimu- 
late his combative spirit, and indte him to a 
passage at arms with one able to defend him- 
self. No first-rate man could escape the shafts 
of his barbed and pointed wit ; it was only dul- 
ness, hopeless dulness, that left his court with 
praise of his urbanity, and a eulogy over his 
courteous demeanour. 

2^ow hopeless dulness is not the characteris- 
tic of the Irish Bar, and with the majority the 
Chief Baron was the reverse of popular. 

Ko small tribute was it therefore to his intel- 
lectual superiority, to that mental power that 
all acknowledged while they dreaded, that his 
appearance was greeted with a murmur of ap- 
probation, which swelled louder and louder as 
he moved across the hall, till it burst out at 
last into a hoarse, fhll cheer of welcome. 
Mounting the steps with difficulty, the pale old 
man, seared with age and wrinkled wi& care, 
turned round to^if^rds the vast crowd, and 
,with an eye of flashing brightness, and ft 
heightened colour, pressed his hand upon his 
hei^ and bowed. A very slight motion it was 
— ^less, far less, perhaps, than a sovereign might 
have accorded ; but in its dignity and grace it 
was a perfect recognition of all the honour he 
felt had been done hun. 

How broken! how aged I how fearfUlly 
changed! were the whispered remarks that 
were uttered around as he took his seat on the 
Bench, and more significant even thajx "^cr^ 
were tiie look& \xi^ftT<3c^\i3B^'^V<a^\iS6k^Ss^ 
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which ODce had hoen audible even outside 'the 
court, a fdnt murmuring sound was only heard. 

A few commonplace motions were made and 
discharged. A somewhat wearisome argument 
followed on a motion for a new trial, and the 
benches of the bar gradually grew tanner and 
thinner, as the interest of the scene wore off, 
and as each in turn had scanned, and, after his 
own fashion, interpreted, the old judgo*s powers 
of. mind and body; when suddenly, and as it 
were without ostensible cause, the court began 
to fill— bench after bench w&a occupied, till at 
last even all the standing-space was crowded ; 
and when the massive curtain moved aside, vast 
numbers were seen without, eagerly trying to 
enter. At first the Chief Baron appeared not to 
notice the diange, but his sharp eye no sooner 
detected it than he followed with his glance the 
directed gaze of the crowd, and saw it fixed on 
the ^ery opposito the jury-box, now occupied 
by a well-dressed company, in the midst of whom, 
conspicuous above aU, sat Lady Lendrick. So 
well known were the relations that subsisted 
petween himself and his wife, such pubUcity 
had been given to their hates and quarrels, that 
her presence here was regarded as a measure 
of shameless indelicacy. In the very defiant 
look, too, that she bestowed on the body of the 
court she seemed to accept the imputation, and 
to dare it. 

Leisurely and calmly did she scan the old 
man's features through her double eyeglass, 
while firom time to tune, with a simpering smile, 
she would whisper some words to the lady at 
her side — ^words it was not needful to overhear, 
they were so palpably words of critical comment 
upon him she gazed at 

So engrossed was attention by the gross in- 
decency of this intrusion, which had not even 
, the shallow pretext of an interesting cause to 
qualify it, that it was only aftor a considerable 
time it was perceiyed that the lady who sat next 
Lady Lendrick was exceedingly beautiful. If 
no longer in her first youth, there were traits of 
loveliness in her perfectly-formed features which 
even years respect ; and in the depth of her or- 
bits and the sculptural elegance of her nostrils 
and her mouth, there was all that beauty we 
love to call Greek, but in which no classic model 
ever could compete with the daughters of Eng- 
land. 

Her complexion was of exceeding delicacy, as 
was the half-warm tint of her light-brown hair. 
But it was when she smiled that the captivation 
of her beauty became perfect; and it seemed as 
though each and all there appropriated that 
radiant favour to himself, and felt his heart 
' bound with' a sort of ecstasy. It had been ru- 
moured in the morning through the hall that the 
Clfief Baron, at the rising of the Court, would 
deliver a short reply to the address of the Bar : 
and now, as the last motion was being disposed 
0^ the appearance of eager expectation and curi- 
osity became conspicuous oil every side. 

That the unlooked-for presence of his vrife had 
irritated and embarrassed the old man was plain 
to the least observant The stem expression 
of his features; ihe steadfast w«y in which he 
gazed into Uie body of the court, to avoid even 
achaqc© glance at the fipallery; the fretftdim- 
patiezibe wiQi whXch. he moved his hands rest- 
Jesafy- amongst hia pAperB,^-^ showed discom- 



posu)« and uneasiness. Still it was weU known 
that the moment he was called on for a mental 
effort intellect ever assumed the mastery over 
temper, and all felt that when he should arise 
not a trace of embarrassment would remain to 
mar the calm dignity of his manner. 

It was amidst a hushed silence that he stood 
up, and said, " Mr. Chief Sergeant, and Gentle- 
men of the Bar: I had intended to-day — ^I had 
even brought down with me some notes of a re- 
ply which I purposed to make to the more tiban 
flattering address which you so graciously offered 
to me. I find, however, that I have overrated the 
strength that remains to me. I find I have 
measured my power to thank you by the depth 
of my gratitude, and not by the vigour of my 
frame. I am too weak to say all that I feel, and 
too deeply your debtor to ask you to accept less 
than I owe you. Had the testimony of esteem 
you presented to me only alluded to those gifts 
of mind and intellect with which a gracious 
Providence was pleased to endow me — ^had you 
limited yourself to the recognition of the lawyer 
and the judge, I might possibly have found 
streng^ to assure you that I accepted your praise 
with the consciousness that it was not Sn un- 
merited. The language of your address, how- 
ever, went beyond this ; your words were those 
of regard, even of affection. I am unused to 
such as these, gentlemen. They unsettle — ^they 
unman me. Physicians teU us that the nerves 
of the student acquire a morbid and diseased 
acuteness for want of those habits of action 
and physical exertion which more vulgar organ- 
isations practise. So do I feel that the mental 
faculties gain an abnormal intensity in propor- 
tion as the affections are neglected, and tiie soil 
of the heart left untilled. 

" Mine have been worse than ignored," said 
he, with an elevated tone, and in a voice that 
rang through the court. " They have been out- 
raged, and when the time comes that biography 
will have to deal with my character and my for- 
tunes, if there be but justice in the award, the 
summing-up will speak of me as one ever linked 
with a destiny that was beneath hun. He was 
a Lawyer — ^he ought to have been a Legislator. 
He sat on the Bench, while his place was the 
Cabinet ; and when at the end of a laborious Hfb 
Ms brethren rallied round him with homage, and 
with tender regard, they found him like a long be- 
leaguered city, starved into submission, carrying 
a bold port towards the enemy, but torn by dia- 
senaion within, and betrayed by the very gar- 
rison that should have died in its defence." 

The savage fierceness of these words turned 
every eye in the court to the gallery, where Lady 
Lendrick sat, and where, with a pleasant smite 
on her face, she not only listened with seeming 
pleasure, but beat time with her fan to the 
rhythm of the well-rounded periods. 

A quivering of the lip, and a strange flatten- 
ing of the cheek of one side, succeeded to 1^ 
effort with which he delivered these words, and; 
when he attempted to . speak again his voict* 
failed him ; and after a few attempts he placed' 
^his hand on his brow, and with a look of intenst 
and most painfhl significancy, bowed around him. 
to both sides of the court and retired. 

"That woman, that atrocious woman, hasi 
killed him," muttered poor Hmre, as he hasten* 
ed to the Judge?^ Tcfem^-toom. 
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" I am sorry, mj dear, yon should not have 
heard him in a better vein, for he.ii reaUf elo- 
quout at times,^' said Ladj Lendiiok to her 
beautiful companion, as they moved tiirough the 
crowd to their carriage. 

" I trust his present excitement will not have 
bad consequences,^ said the other sofUj. '* Don't 
you think we ought to wait and aak how he 
isr 

"If you like. I have only one (Ejection, and 
that is, that we may be misconstrued. There 
are people here malicious enough to impute the 
worst of motives to our anxiety. Oh, here is 
Mr. PembertonI Mr. Pemberton, will you do 
me the groat favour to inquire how the Chief 
Baron is ? Would you do more, and say that 
I am most eager to know if I could be of any 
uce to him ?" 

^ " If Mr, Pemberton had no fjEmcy for his mis- 
sion, he could not very well decline it While 
he was absent, the ladies took a turn through 
the hall, inspecting the two or three statues of 
distinguished lawyers, and scanning the living 
faces, whose bewigged expression seemed to 
blend the overwise and the ridiculous in the 
strangest Imaginable manner. 

A sudden movement in the crowd betokened 
some event; a^^d now, through a lane formed in 
the dense m^s, the Chief Baron was seen ap- 
proaching. He had divested himself of his robes, 
and looked jfyie younger for the change. Indeend 
there was An almost lightness in his step, as he 
came forjfcrard, and with a bland smile, said, " I 
am mosy sensible of the courtesy that led you 
here. A only wish my strength had been more 
equal yto the occasion." And he took Lady 
Lendjf ick's hand with a mingled deference and 
rega*d. 

"^ir William, this is my daughter-in-law. 
t only arrived yesterday, but was deterniined 
; to lose the opportunity of hearing you." 
' *' To have heard me to-day was disappoint- 
nent," said the old man, as he raised the young 
lady's hand to his lips. '• To see her is none. I 
am charmed to meet one so dosoly tied to me — 
of such exquisite beauty. Ah, madam! it's a 
dear-bought privilege, this candid appreciation 
of lovelmess we old men indulge in. May I 
offer you my arm?" 

And now through the dense crowd they 
passed along; all surprised and amazod at the 
courteous attentions of the old Judge, whom but 
a few moments before they had seen almost con- 
vulsed with passion. 

" She almost had won the game, Haire," said 
the Chief Baron, as, having handed the ladies to 
their carriage, he went in search of his own. 
" But I have mated her. My sarcasm has never 
given me one victory with that woman," said he, 
sternly. "I have never conquered her except 
by courtesy." 

"Why did she come down to court at all?" 
blurted out Haire. "It was positively inde- 
cent." 

" The Spanish women go to bull-fights, but I 
never heard that they stepped down into the 
arena. She has great courage— very great cou- 
rage." 

"Who was the handsome woman with 
her?" 

"Her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Sewell. Now, 
that is what I call beauty, Haire. There is the 



element which is denied to us man — to sub- 
due without effort — ^to conquer without OOQ- 
flict." 

"Your granddaughter is handsomer to my 
thinking." 

"They are like each other — strangely like. 
They have the same dimpling of the cheek before 
they smile, and her laug^ has the same ring as 
Lucy 8." • 

Haire muttered something, not very intel- 
ligibly indeed, but certainly not sounding like 
assent. 

" L^y Lendrick had asked me to take these 
Sewells in at the Priory, and I refused her. 
Perhaps Pd have been less peremptory had I 
seen this beauty. Yes, sir I There is a form 
of loveliness — this woman has it — as distinctly 
an influence as intellectual superiority, or great 
rank, or great riches. To deny its power you 
must live out of the world, and reject all the or- 
dinances of society." 

" Coquettes, I suppope, have their followers, 
but I don't think you or I need be of the 
number." 

" You speak with your accustomed acuteneas, 
Haire; but coquetry is the exercise of many 
gifts, beauty is the display of one ; I can pany 
off the one ; I cannot help feeling the burning 
rays of the other. Come, come, don't sulk ; I am 
not going to undervalue your favourite Lncy, 
They have promised to dine with me on Sunday; 
you must meet them." 

" Dine with you I — dme with you, after what 
you said to-day in open court I" 

" That I could invite them, and they accept, 
my invitation, is the best reply to those who 
would, in their malevolence, misinterpret what- 
ever may have fallen from me. The wound of 
a sharp arrow is never very painful tSl some in- 
expert bungler endeavours to withdraw the 
weapon. It is then jhat agony becomes excru- 
ciating, and peril imminent" 

"\I suppose I am the bungler, then?" 

" Heaven forbid I should say so ! but as I 
have often warned you, Haire, your turn forsaiv 
casm is too strong for eVen your good sense. 
When you have shotted your gun with a good 
joke, you will make a buU's-oye of your best 
friend." 

" By George, then, I don't know myself; that's 
all ; and I could as easily imagine myself a rich 
man as a witty one." 

" You are rich in gifts more precious than 
money ; and you have the quintessence of all 
wit in that property that renders you suggestive ; 
it is like what chemists caU latent heat But 
to return to Mrs. Sewell; she met my son at 
the Cape, and reports favourably of his health 
and prospects." 

"Poor fellow! what a banishment ha must 
feel it" 

" I wonder, sir, how many of us go through 
life without sacrifices! She says that he goes 
much into the world, and is already very popu- 
lar in the society of the place — a great and 
happy change to a man who had suffered his in- 
dolence and self-indulgence to master him. Had 
he remained at home, I might have been able to 
provide for him. George Ogle's place is vacant, 
and I am determined to exercrfse my right of ap- 
pointment" 

"First Begistrar, wus he not?'' 
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"Yes; a snug J^erth for incapacity— one 
thousand a-year. Ogle made more of it by 
moans we shall not inquire into, but which shall 
not be repeated." 

"You ought to give it to your grandson," said 
Haire, bluntly. 

" You ought to know better than to say so, 
sir," said the Judge, wi^ a stem severity. " It 
ifl to men like mysellT the public look for example 
and direction, and it would be to fklsify all the 
teaching of my life if I were to misuse my pa- 
tronage. Come up early on Saturday morning, 
and go over the lists with me. There are one 
han<&ed and twenty-three applicants, backed by 
peers, bishops, members of Paiiiament, and men 
in power." 

"I don't envy you your patronage." 

" Of course not, sir. The one hundred and 
twen^-two disappointed candidates would pre- 
sent more terror to a mind like yours than any 
consciousness of a duty fulfilled would compen- 
sate for ; but I am fashioned of other stuff." 

" Well, I only hope it may be a worthy fellow 
gets it" 

"If you mean worthy in what regards a devo- 
tion to the public service, I may possibly be able 
to assure you on that head." 

" No, no, I mean a good fellow — a true-heart- 
ed, honest fellow, to whom the salary will be a 
meims of comfort md happiness." 

"Sir, you ask far too much. Men in my 
station investigate fitness and capacity ; they 
cannot descend to inquire how far the domestic 
virtues influence those whom they advance to 
office." 

' " You may drop me here; I am near home," 
said Haire, who began to feel a little weary of 
being lectured. 

" You wiU not dine with me ?" 

"Not to-day. I have some business this 
evening. I have a case tQ look over." 

" Come up on Saturday, then — come to break- 
fast, bring me any news^kpers that treat of the 
appointment, and let us see if we cannot oppose 
this spirit of dictation they are so prone to as- 
sume ; for I am resolved I yhlII never name a 
man to office who has the Press for his pa- 
.tron.** 

" It may not be, his fault." 

"It shaU be liis misfortune, then. Stop, 
Drab ; Mr. Haire wishes to get down. To the 
Priory," said he, as his friend went his way ; 
and now, leaning back in his carriage, the old 
man continued to talk aloud, and addressing an 
imaginary audience, declaim against the en- 
croachmg spirit of the newspapers, and in- 
veigh against the perils to which their irre- 
sponsible counsels exposed the whole frame- 
work of society ; and thus speaking, and pas- 
sionately gesticulating, he reached hLs hofte. 



CHAPTER XXI 

A aCOBNINa OALL. 

As Sir William waited breakfast for H^ire on 
Saturday morning, a car drove up to the door, 
and the butler soon afterwards entered with a 



card and a letter. The card bore the name 
"Sir Brook Fossbrooke," and the letter was 
sealed with the viceregal arms, and had the 
name "WilmingtonV on the comer. Sir Wil- 
liam broke it open, and read — 

" Mt deab Cheep Baron,— This win come 
to your hand through Sir Brook Fossbrooke, 
one of my oldest and choicest friends. He tells 
me he desires to know you, and I am not aware 
of any more natural or legitimate ambition. It 
would be presumption in me to direct your at- 
tention to qualities you will be more quick to 
discover and more able to appreciate than my- 
self. I would only add, that your estimate will, 
I feel assured, be not less favourable that it 
will be formed of one of whose Mendship I am 
proud. It may be that his visit to you will in- 
clude a matter of business ; if so, give it yout 
courteous attention : and believe me ever, my 
dear Chief Baron, your faithful friend, 

" Wilmington." 

" Show the gentleman in." said the Judge ; 
and he advanced towards the door as Sir Brook 
entered. " I am proud to make your acquaint- 
ance, Sir Brook," said he, presenting his hand. 

" I would not have presumed to call on you at 
such an hour, my Lord Chief Baron, save that 
my minutes are numbered. I m>ist leave for 
England this evening ; and I wisnpd, if possi- 
ble, to meet you before I started." \ 

" You will, I hope, join me at breakfast ?" 

"I breakfasted two hours Ago— if 'I dare to 
dignify by the name my meal of bread ai^d milk. 
But, pray, let me not keep you from your^r— that 
is, if you will permit me to speak to you Vhile 
so occupied." 

"I am at your orders, sir," said the\ old 
Judge, as he seated himself and requested \his 
visitor to sit beside Mm. 

"His Excellency tells me, my lord, that thei 
is just now vacant a situation of which som9 
doubt exists as to the patron — a Registrarship, 
I think he called it, in your Court ?" 

" There is no doubt whatever, sir. The pa- 
tronage is mine." ' 

" I merely quote the Viceroy, my lord — I as- 
sort nothing of myself." 

" It may not impossibly save time, sir, when 
I repeat that his Excellency has misinformed 
you. The office is in my gift." 

" May I finish the communication with which 
he charged me ?" 

" Sir, there is no case before the court," said 
the Judge. " I can hear you, as a matter of 
courtesy, but it cannot be your object to be 
listened to on such terms?" 

" I will accept even so little. If it should 
prove that the view taken by his Excellency is 
the correct one — ^pray, sir, lot me proceed " 

" I cannot ; I have no temper for a baseless 
hypothesis. I will not, besides, abuse your 
time any more than my own forbearance ; and 
I therefore say, that if anjr portion of your in- 
terest in making my acquamtance concerns that 
question you have so promptly broachi \ the 
minutes employed in the discussion wou'^ <•«' 
thrown away by us both." 

"Mr. Haire," said the servant at tli'-: mo- 
ment; and the Chief Baron's old friend « :i: l 
rathsr heated by his walk. 
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" You j^re late by half-an-hour, Paire ; let me 
present jou to Sir Brook Fossbrooke, whose 
aoquaintaace I am now honoured in making. 
Sir Brook is under a delusive impression, 
Haire, which I told you a few days ago would 
demand some decisive step on my part: he 
thinks that the vacant registrarship is at the 
disposal of the Crown." 

"I ask pardon," said Fossbrooke. "As I 
understood his Excellency, they only claim the 
alternate appointment" 

"And they shall not assert even that^ sir." 

" Sir William's case is strong — ^it is irrefutsr 
ble. I have gone over it myself," broke in 
Haire. 

" There, sir I listen to that. Tou have now 
wherewithal to go back and tell the Viceroy 
that the opinion of the leading man of the 
Iri^ Bar has decided against his daim. Tell 
Mm, sir, that accident timed your visit here at 
the same moment with my distinguished friend's, 
and that you in this way obtained a spontane- 
ous decision on the matter at issue. When 
you couple with that judgment the name of 
William Haire, you will have said enough." 

"I bow to this great . authority," said Sir 
Brook, with deep courtesy, "and, accepting 
your Lordship's statement to the fullest, I 
would only add, that as it was his Excellency's 
desire to have named me to this office, might I 
so far presume, on the loss of the^ood fortune 
that I had looked for, to approach you with a 
request, only premising that it is not on my 
own behalf?" 

" I own, sir, that I do not dearly appredate 
the tiUe to your claim. You are famUiar with 
the tnrfj Sir Brook, and you know that it is 
only the second horse has a right to demand his 
entry." 

" I have not been beaten, my lord. You have 
Bcratched my name and prevented my run- 
ning." 

"Let us come back to fact, sir," said the 
Chief Baron, not pleased with the retort. 
" How can you base any right to approach me 
with a ]i^quest on the circumstance that his 
Bxcellencsy desired to give you what belonged 
to another?" 

"Yes, that puts it fordbly — ^unanswerably — 
to my thinking," sud Haire. 

" I may condole with disappointment, sir, but 
I am not bound to compensate defeat," said the 
old Judge ; and he arose and walked the room 
with thiM; irritable look and manner which even 
the faintest opposition to him often evoked, and 
for whidi even the utterance of a flippant re- 
buke but partly compensated him. 

"I take it, my Lord Chief Baron," said Foss- 
brooke, calmly, " that I have neither asked for 
condolence nor compensation. I told you, I 
hoped distincUy, that what I was about to urge 
was not in my own behalf." 

" Well, sir, and I think the plea is only the 
Jess sustfdnable. The Viceroy's letter might 
give a pretext for the one ; there is nothing in 
■our acquaintance would warrant the other." 

" If you knew, sir, how determined I am not 
to take offenoe at words which certainly imperil 
patience, you would possibly spare me some of 
these asperities. I am in close relations of 
friendship with your grandson ; he is at present 
living with me; I have pledged myself to his 



father to do my utmost in securing him somo 
honourable livelihood, and it is in his behalf 
that I have presented myself before you to-ddy. 
Will you gradously accord me a hearing on this 
ground?" 

There was a quiet dignity of manner in which 
he said this, a total forgetfulness of sol^ and a 
manly simplidty of purpose so palpable, that 
the old Judge felt he was in presence of one 
whose diaracter called for all his respect; at 
the same time he was not one to be even sud- 
denly carried away by a sentiment, and in a 
very measured voice he replied : "If I'm flat^ 
tered, sir, by the interest you take in a member 
of my family, I am still susceptible of a certain 
displeasure that it should be a stranger should 
stand before me to ask me for any favour to my 
own." 

"I am aware, my Lord Chief Baron, that my 
position is a faUo one, but so is your own." 

"Mine, sir I mine? whafcdoyoumean? Ex- 
plain yourself." 

" If your Lordship's interest had been exert- 
ed as it might have been. Dr. Lendrick's son 
would never had needed so humble a friend as 
he has found in me." 

" And have you come here, sin to lecture me 
on my duty to my family ? Ha?t you presented 
yourself under the formality of a vice-regal let- 
ter of introduction to tell a perfect stranger to 
you how he should have demeaned himself to 
his own?" 

"Probably I might retort, and ask by what 
right you lecture me on my manners and beha- 
viour ? But I am willing to be taught by so con- 
summate a master of everthing ; and though I 
was once a courtier, I believe that I have much 
to learn on the score of breeding; And now, 
my lord, let us leave this unpromising theme, 
and come to one which has more interest for each 
of us. If this registrarship, this place, what- 
ever it be, would be one to suit your grandson, 
will the withdrawal of my daim serve to induce 
your Lordship to support hiaf In. one word, my 
lord, will you let him have the appointment ?" 

" I distinctly refuse, sir," said the Judge^.wav- 
ing his hand with an air of dignity. " Of the 
young gentleman for whom you intercede I know 
but iMe; but there are two disqualifications 
against him, more than enough either of them 
to outweigh your advocacy." 

"May I learn them?" asked Sir Brook, 
meekly. 

" You shall, sir. He carries my name without 
its prestige ; he inherits my ten^r, but not my 
intellect" The blood rushed to his fkce as he 
spoke, and his diest swelled, and his whole 
bearing beapoke the fierce pride that animated 
him; when suddenly, as it were, recollecting 
himself^ he added, " I am not wont to give way 
thus, sir. It is only in a moment of forgetful- 
ness that I could have obtruded a persond con- 
sideration into a question of another kmd. My 
Mend here will tell you if it has been the habit 
of my life to pension my family on the public." 

" Having failed in one object of my coming, 
let me hope for better success in anotiier. May 
I convey to your Lordship your grandson's re- 
gret for having offended you? It has caused 
him sincere sorrow, and much self-reproach. 
May I return with the good tidings of ^q^t ^^at- 
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"The habits of my order are opposed to rash 
JTidgments, and consequently to hasty rever- 
sions. I will consider the case, and let you hear 
my opinion upon it" 

" I think that is about as much as you will do 
with him," muttered Hau-e in Sir Brook's ear, 
and with a significant gesture towards the door. 

" Before taking my leave, my lord, would it 
be too great a liberty if I begged to present my 
personal respects to Miss Lendrick ? " 

" I will inform her of your wish, sir," said the 
Judge, rising and ringing the bell. After a pause 
of some minutes, in which a perfect silence was 
maintained by all, the servant returned to say, 
"Miss Lendriclc would be happy to see Sir 
Brook." 

" I hope, sir," said the Chief Baron, as he ac- 
companied him to the door, " I have no need to 
request that no portion of what has passed here 
to-day be repeated to my granddaughter." A 
haughty bow of assent was all the reply. 

" I make my advances to her heart," said the 
Judge, with a tone of more feeling in his voice, 
' "through many difficulties. Let these not be 
increased to me — let her not think me unmind- 
ful of my own." 

" Give her ^ reason to think so, my lord, and 
you may fewNrery indifferent to the chance 
words of a passing acquaintance." 

"For the third time to-day, sir, have you 
dared to sit in judgment over my behaviour to 
my family. You cannot plead want of experi- 
ence of life, or want of converse with men, to 
excuse this audacity. I must regard your in- 
trusion, therefore, as a settled project to insult 
me. I accept no apologies, sir," said the old 
man, with a haughty wave of his hand, while 
his eyes glittered with passion. "I only ask, 
and I hop9 I ask as a right, that I may not be 
outraged under my own roof. Take 'your next 
opportunity to offend me when I may not be 
hampered by the character of your host. Come 
down into ti[ie open arena, and see how proud 
you will feel at the issue of the encounter." He 
rang the bell violently as he spoke, and conti- 
nued to ring it till the servant came. 

"Accompany this gentleman to the gate," said 
he to the man. 

Not a change came over Sir Brook's face dur- 
ing the delivery of this speech, and as he bowed 
reverentially and withdrew, his manner was all 
that courtesy could desire. 

" I see he's not going to visit Lucy," mutter- 
ed Haire as Sir Brook passed the window. 

" I should think not, sir. There are few men 
would like to linger where they have been so 
ingloriously defeated." He walked the room 
with a proud defiant look for some mhiutes, and 
then, sinking faintly into a chair, said, in a weak 
tremulous tone, "Haire, these trials are too 
much for me. It is a cruel aggravation of the 
ins of old age to have a heart and a brain alive 
to the finest sense of injury." Haire muttered 
something like concurrence. 

"What is it you say, sir? Speak out," cried 
the Judge. 

" I was saying," muttered the other, " I wish 
they would not provoke — ^would not irritate you ; 
that people ought to see the stete your nerves 
are in, and should use a little discretion how 
they contradict and oppose you." The bland 
smBe of the Chief-Justice, and an assenting ges- 



ture of his hand, emboldened Haire to continue, 
and he went on: "I have always said, Keep 
away such as exdto him; his condition is not 
one to. be bettered by passionate outbreaks. 
Calm him, humour him." 

" What a pearl above price is a Mend endow- 
ed with discretion I Leave me, Haire, to think 
over your nice words. I would like to ponder 
them alone and to myself. Ill send for you by- 
and-by." 



CHAPTER TYTT 

COIOKG-HOME THOUQHTS. 

Had a mere stranger been a guest on that Sun- 
day when the Chief Baron entertained at dinner 
Lady Lendrick, the Sewells, and his old school- 
fellow Haire, he might have gone away under 
the impression that he had passed an evening in 
the midst of a happy and united family. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the blend- 
ing of courtesy and familiarity. The old Chief 
hmiself was in his best of humours, which 
means, that with the high polish of a piast age, 
its deference and ite homage, he combined all Sie 
readiness and epigrammatic smartness of a later 
period. Lady Lendrick was bland, courteous, 
and attentive. Colonel Sewell took the part as- 
signed him by his host, alternate talker and lis- 
tener ; and Mrs. Sewell herself displayed with 
true woman's wit, how she knew to fall in with 
the Judge's humour, as though she had known 
him for years, and t^t, in each sally of his wit, 
and each flaslx of his repartee, he was but re- 
viving memories of such displays in long past 
years. As for Haire, no endiantment could be 
more complete ; he found himself not only lis- 
tened to but appealed to. The Chief asked him 
to correct him about some fact or other of recent 
history ; he applied to him to relate some inci- 
dent in a trial he had teken part in ; and, great- 
est triumph of all, he was (»lled on to decide 
some question about the dressing of Mrs. Sew- 
ell's hair, his award being accepted as the last 
judgment of connoisseurship. 

Lucy talked little, but seemed interested by 
all around her. It was a bit of high-life co- 
medy, really amusmg, and she had that mere 
suspicion — ^it was no more — of the honesty and 
loyalty of the telkers to give an added signi- 
ficancy to all she saw and heard. This sUght 
distrust, however, gave way, when lilrs. Sew- 
eU sat down beside her in the drawing-room, 
and talked to her of her fatheh Oh, how 
well she appeared to know him; how truly 
she read the guileless simplicity of his i^ble 
nature; how she distinguidied— it was not all 
who did so— between his timid reserve and 
pride ; how she saw that what savoured of 
haughtiness was in reality an excess of humi- 
lity, shrouding itself f^om notice ; how she dwelt 
on his love for diildren, and the instantaneous 
affection he inspired in them towards himself. 
Last of all, how she won the poor girl's heart as 
she said, " It will never do to leave him there, 
Lucy ; we must have him here, at home with us. 
I think you may intrust it to me ; I generally 
find my way in these sort of things." 
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Lucy could have faUen at her feet with grati- 
tude as she heard these words, and she pressed 
her hand to her lips and kissed it fervently. 
'Why isn't your brother here? is hei not in 
Dublin?" asked Mrs. Sewell, suddenly. 

" Tes, he is in town," stammered out Lucy, 
*.* but grandpapa scarcely knows him, and when 
they did meet, it was most unfortunate. Ill 
tell you all about it another time." 

" We have many confidences to make each 
other," said Mrs. Sewell, with a sigh so full 
of sorrow that Lucy instinctively pressed her 
hand with warmth, as though to imply her 
trustfulness would not be ill deposited. 

At last came the hour of leave-taking, and the 
Judge accompanied his guests to the door, and 
even bare-headed handed Lady Lendrick to her 
carriage. To each, as they said " good-night," 
he had some little appropriate speedi — a word 
or two of gracious compliment, uttered with all 
his courtesy. 

'*I call this little dinner a success, Lucy," 
said he, as he stood to say " good-night" on 
the stairs. " Lady Lendrick was unusually ami- 
able, and her ddughter-in-law is beyond praise." 

"She is indeed charming," said Lucy, fer- 
vently. 

" I found the Colonel also agreeable — ^less 
dictatorial than men of his dass generally are. 
I suspect we shall get on well together with 
further acquaintance ; but, as Haire said, I was 
myself to-night, and would have struck sparks 
out of the dullest rock, so that I must not impute 
to him what may only have been the reflex 
of myself. Ah, dear I there was a time when 
these exertions were the healthful stimulants 
of my life; now they only weary and excite 
—good-night, dear child, good-night." 

As Lady Lendrick and her party drove home- 
ward, not a word was uttered for some minutes 
after they had taken their seats. It was not 
till after they had passed out of the grounds, 
and gained the highroad, that she herself broke 
silence. " Well, Dudley," said she at last, " is 
he like my description? was my portrait too 
highly coloured?" 

^* Quite the reverse. It was a faint weak 
sketch of the great original In all my life I 
never met such inordinate vanity and such over- 
weening pretension. I give him the palm as the 
most conceited man and the greatest bore in 
Christendom." 

" Do you wonder now if I couldn't live with 
him?" asked she, half triumphantly. 

"m not go that far. I think I could live 
with him if I saw my way to any advantage 
by it" 

" I'm certain you could not I The very thmgs 
you now reprobate are the few endurable traits 
ab6i¥t him. It is in the resources of his intense 
conceit he finds whatever renders him pleasant 
and agreeable. I wish you saw his other hu- 
mour." 

" I can imagine it may not bo all that one 
would desire ; but still " 

" It comes well firom you to talk of submitting 
and yielding," burst out Lady Lendrick. "I 
certainly have not yet detected these traits in 
your character ; and I tell you frankly, you and 
Sir William could not live a week under the 
game roof together. Don't you agree with me, 
Lucyf* 



" What should she know about it ?" said he, 
fiercely; and before she could repHy, "1 don't 
suspect she knows a great defd about me — she 
knows nothing at all about Atm." 

"Well, would you like to hve with him your- 
self; Lucy?" asked Lady Lendrick. 

" I don't say I'd Uke it ; but I thmk it might 
be done," said she fahitly, and scarcely raising 
her eyes as she spoke. 

" Of course, then, my intractable temper is the 
cause of all our incompatibility ; my oidy conso- 
lation is, that I have a son and a daughter-in- 
law so charmingly endowed, that thieir vir^ 
tues are more than enough to outweigh my 
faults." 

" What I say is this," said the Colonel, Wmly 
— "I think the man Is a bore, or a bully; 
but that he needn't be both if one doesn't like 
it. Now I'd consent to be bored, to escape 
being bullied, vrtdch. is precisely the reverse of 
what you appear to have done." 

" I am chwmed with the perspicuity you dis- 
play. I hope, Lucy, that it tends to the happi- 
ness of your married life to have a husband ' 
so well able to read character." 

Apparently this was a double-headed shot, 
for neither spoke for several m||M;es. 

" I declare I almost wish he wHld put you to 
the test," said Lady Lendrick. " J mean, I wish 
he'd ask you to the friory." 

" I fancy it is what he means to do," said 
Mrs. SeweU, in the same low tone — " at least, he 
came to me when I was standing in the small 
drawing-room, and said, * How would you en- 
dure the quiet stilness and uniformity of such a 
life as I lead here ? Would its dulness over- 
power you ?" 

" Of course you said it would be paradise/' 
broke in her Ladyship ; " you hinted all about 
your own resources, and suchlike." 

"She did no such thing; she took the pathe- 
tic line, put her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
Implied how she would love it, as a reflige from 
the cruel treatment of a bad husband— eh, am I 
right ?" Harsh and insolent as the w6rds wore, 
the accents in which they were uttered were 
far more so. " Out with it madam I was it not 
something like that • yon said ?" 

" No," said she, gently. " I told Sir William 
I was supremely happy, blessed in every acci- 
dent and eveiy relation of my life, and that 
hitherto I had never seen the spot which could 
not suit the glad temper of my heart." 

"You keep the glad tamper confoundedly to 
yourself then," burst he out "I wish you 
were not such a niggard of it" 

"Dudley, Dudley, I say," cried Lady Len- 
drick, in jrtone of reproof. 
^ " I have learned not to mind these amenities," 
said Mrs. Sewell in a quiet voice, " and I am 
only surprised that Colonel Sewell thinks it 
worth while to continue them.". 

" If it be your intention to become Sir Wil- 
liam's guest, I must say such habits will require 
to be amended," said hor Ladyship, gravely. 

" So they shall, mother. Your accomplished 
and amiable husband, as you once called him in 
a letter to me, shall only see us in our turtle 
moods, and never be suffered to approach our 
cage save when we are billing and cooing." 

The look of avftt«\QitL \\a^&sw« T^»\ssSl,^^^Ss:.•vsi 
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vey; and though she never raised her eyes to 
meet it, a sickly pallor crept over her cheek as 
the blight fell on her. 

"I am to call on hun to-morrow by appoint- 
ment I wish he had not said twelve. One 
has not had his coffee by twelve; but as he 
said, *I hope that will not be too early for you,' 
I felt it better policy to reply, *By no means;' 
and so I must start as if for a journey." 

" What does he mean by asking you to come 
at that hour? have you any notion what his 
business is ?" 

" Not the least. We were in the halL I was 
putting on my coat, when he suddenly turned 
round and asked me if I could, without incon- 
venience, drop in about twelve." 

" I wonder what it can be for." 

" 111 tell you what I hope it ma^ not be fori 
I hope it may not be to show me his conserva- 
tory, or his Horatian garden^ as he pedantically 
called it, or his fish-ponds. If so, I think I'U 
invite him some fine morning to turn over all my 
protested >ills, and the various writs issued 
against me. Bore for Bore, I suspect we shall 
come out of the encounter pretty equal." 

" He has some rare gems. I'd not wonder if 
it was to get Mi to select a present for Lucy." 

" If I thougR 30, rd take a jeweller with me, 
as though my friend, to give mQ a hint as to the 
value." 

" He admires you Lucy, greatly ; he told me 
«o as he took me down-stairs." 

*' She has immense success with men of that 
age : nothii^ over eighty seems able to resist 
her." 

This time she raised her eyes, and they met 
his, not with their former expression, but full of 
defiance, and of an insolent meaning, so that 
after a moment he turned away his gaze, and 
after a seeming . struggle looked abashad and 
ashamed. " The first change I will ask you to 
make in that house," said Lady Lendrick, who 
had noticed this by-play, *• if ever you become 
its inmates, will be to dismiss that tiresome old 
hanger-on Mr. Haire. I abhor him." 

" My first reform will be in the sherry. To 
get rid of that vile sugary compound of horrid 
nastin6ss he gives you after soup. The next 
will be the long-tailed black coach-horses. I 
don't think a man need celebrate his own funeral 
every time he goes out for a drive." 

" Haire," resumed Lady Lendrick, in a tone of 
severity, meant, perhaps, to repress all banter on 
a serious subject — "^aire not only supplies 
food to his vanity, but stimulates his conceit by 
little daily stories of what the world says of 
him. I wish he would listen to me on that sub- 
ject — ^I wish he would take my version of his 
place in popular estimation." 

" I opine that the granddaughter should be got 
rid o^" said the OoloneL 

" She is a fool — only a fool," said Lady Len- 
drick. 

"I dont think her a fod," said Mrs. Sewell, 
slowly. > 

"I dont exactly mean so much, but that she 
has no knowledge of life, and knows nothing 
whatever of the position she is placed in, nor 
how to profit by it" 

" I'd not even go that far," said Mrs. Sewell, 
in the same quiet^one. 

^^JDan'^ pej^ too much attention to <?^" said 



the Colonel to his mother. "It's one of her 
ways always to see something in §very one that 
nobody else has discovered." 

" I made that mistake once too often for my 
own welfare," said she, in a voice only audible to 
hjis ear. 

^' She tells me, mother, that she made tha) 
same mistake once too often for her own welfare ; 
which, being interpreted, means in taking me for 
her husband — ^a civil speech to make a man in 
presence of his mother." 

" I begin to think that politeness is not the 
quality any of us are eager about," said Lady 
Lendrick ; " and I must say I am not at all sony 
that the drive is over." 

" If I had been permitted to smoke, you'd not 
have been distressed by any conversational ex- 
cesses on my part," said the Colonel. 

•*I shall know better another time, Dudley; 
and possibly it would be as well to be suffocated 
with tobacco as half-choked with anger. Thank 
heaven we are at the door I" 

" May I take your horses as far as the Qub?" 
asked Sewell as he handed her out. 

" Yes, but not to wait. You kept them on 
Tuesday night till past four o'clock." 

" On second thought I'll walk," said he, turn- . 
ing away. *' Good-night;" and leaving his wife 
to be assisted down the steps by the fobtmao, 
he lighted his cigar, and walked away. 



CHAPTER XXTTT. 

A T£BY HUHBLB DWELLING. 

The little lodging occupied by Sir Brook and 
young Lendrick was in a not very distinguished 
suburb near CuUen's Wood. It was in a small 
pne-storeyed cottage, whose ricketty gate bore 
the inscription Avoca Villa on a bladk board, 
under which, in a form of permanence that indi- 
cated frequent changes .of domicile, were the 
words — "Furnished Apartments, and Board if 
required." A small enclosure, with three holly- 
hocks in a raised mound in the centre, and a 
luxurious crop of nettles around, served as gar- 
den : a narrow path of very rough shingle con- 
ducted to the door. 

The rooms within were very small, low, and 
meanly furnished; they bespoke both poverty 
and neglect; and while the broken windows, 
the cobwebbed ceiling, and the unwashed floor, 
all indicated that no attention was bestowed on 
comfort, or even decency, over the fireplace, on 
a large black frame, was a painting representing 
the genealogical tree of the house of thft pro- 
prietor, Daniel O'Beardon, Esquire, the lineal de- 
acendent of Prenok-Dhubh-na-Bochlish O'Rear- 
don, who was king of West Carbarry, A.D. 703,^ 
and who, though at present only a doorkeeper 
in H. M. Court of Exchequer, had royal blood in 
his veins, and very kingly thoughts in his head. 

If a cruel destiny compelled Mr. CBeardon 
to serve the Saxon, he "took it out" in a most 
hearty hatred of his patron. He denounced 
him when he talked, and he reviled him when 
he sang. He treasured up paragraphs of all the 
atrocities of the English press, and he revelled 
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' iii the severe strictures wMcli the Irish papers 
bestowed <xn them. So far as hating went, he 
was a true patriot 

If some people opined that Mr. O'Beardon's 
poUticed opinions rather partook of what was in 
vogue some sixty-odd years ago than what 
characterised our own day, there were others, 
less generous critics, who scrupled not to say 
that he was a paid spy of the Government, and 
that all the secret organisation of treason-^^Ul 
the mysterious {dotting of rebellion that seems 
never to die completely out in Ireland-— were 
known to and reported^ by this man to the 
" Castle/' Oertain i% was that he lived in a way 
Ms humble salary at the Four Gourts could not 
have met, and indulged in convivial excesses 
for beyond the reach of his small pay. 

When Sir Bro<^ and Tom Lendrick became 
his lo^rs, he speedily saw that they belonged 
to a class far above what usually reported to 
Ids htmible bouse. However studiously sim- 
ple they mi^t be in all their demands, they 
were unmistakably gentlemen; and this fact^ 
coupled with their evident want of all employ- 
ment or occupation, considerably puzzled Mr, 
O'Beardon, and set him a-thinking what they 
could be, who they were, and, as he phi;ased it, 
what they were at. Ko letters came for them, 
•oior, as they themselves gave no names, was 
tiiere any means of tradng their address ; and 
to his oft-insinuated request, "If anyone asks 
for you, sir, by what name shall I be able to 
answer?" came the sime invariable "No one 
wiU call ; " and thus was Mr. O'Beardon re- 
duced to dcE^gnate them to his wife as the " old 
^chap," and t£e " young one," titles which Sir 
JBrook and Tom more than once overheard 
^ougli the &ail partitions of the iU-bullt 
house. 

It is not impossible that O'Beardon^s peculiar 
habits and line of life disposed him to attach a 
greater significance to the seeming mysteiy 
that surrounded his lodgers than others might 
have ascribed ; it is probable that custom had 
led bim to suspect everything that was any 
way suspicious. These men d^w many a cover 
irhei« there is no fox, but they rarely pass a 
Korse thicket and leave one undetected. His 
b^ers thus became to him a study. Had he 
9een a man of leisure, he would have devoted 
^he whole of it to their service ; he would have 
logged their steps, learned their haunts, and 
Iratched thehr acquaintances — ^if they had any. 
liunday was, however, his one free day, and by 
lome inconceivable perversity they usually spent 
ke en4^re of it at home. 

The few books they possessed bQre no 
tames; son^e of them were in foreign lan- 
faages, and increased thereby Mr. O'Beardon's 
nspiclous ^trust, but none gave any due to 
heir owners.' There was another reason for 
as eagerness and anxiety ; for a long time back 
leland had been generally in a condition of 
dmparative quiet and prosperity; there was 
)8S of distress, and consequentiy less of out- 
age. ' The people seemed at length to rely 
tore upon themselves and their own mdustry, 
lan on the specious promises of trading poli- 
cnanSy and Mr. O'Beardon, whose functions, I 
lar, were not above reproach in the matter of 
»eret information, began to fear lest some fine 
lorningr l^e might be told his occupation was 



gone, and that his employ^ no longer needed 
the fine intelligence thati could smell treason, 
even by a sniflf: he must, heWd, do some- 
thing to revive the memory of his order, or the 
chance was it would be extmgufehed for over. 

He had to choose between denouncing them 
as French emissaries or American sympathis- 
ers. A novel of Balzac's that lay on the table 
decided for the former, for he knew enough to 
be aware it ws^ in French ; and fortified with 
this fact, he proceeded to draw up his indict- 
ment for the Oastle. 

It was, it must be confessed, a very meagre 
document ; it contained little beyond the writ- 
er's "one suspicions. Two men'who were poor 
enough to hve in Avoca Yillay and yet rich 
enough to do nothing for their Hvelihood, who 
gave no names, went out at unseasonable hours, 
and understood French, ought to be dangerous, 
and required to be watched, and therefore he 
gave an accurate description of their general 
appearance, age, and drees, at the office of the 
Private Secretary, and asked for his "instruc- 
tions" in consequence^ 

Mr. (^Beardon was not a bad portrait-painter 
with his pen, and in the case of Sir Brook there 
were peculiarities enough to make ji^en a cari* 
cature a resemblance : his tall- nfiow head, 
his long drooping mustache, his massive grey 
eyebrows, his look of stem dignity, would 
h^ve marked him, even without the singu- 
larities of dress which recalled the fashions of 
fifty years before. 

Little indeed did the old man suspect that his 
high-coloured coat and beU-e^ped hat were 
subjecting him to grave doubts upon his loyalty. 
Little did he think, as he sauntered at evening 
along the green lanes in this retired neigbour- 
hood, that his thoughts should have been on 
treason and bloodshed. 

He had' come to the little lodging, it is true, 
for privacy. After his failure in that memo- 
rable interview with Sir William Lendrick, ho . 
had determined that he would not either im- 
portune the Viceroy for place, nor would he be , 
in any way the means of complicating the ques- 
tion between the Government and the Chief 
Baron by exciting the Lord-Lieutenant's in- 
terest In his beha1£ 

"We must change our lodging, Tom," said 
he, when he came home on that night. " I am 
desirous that for the few days we remain here 
none should trace nor discover us. I wUl not 
accept what are called compensations, nor will 
I live on here to be either a burden or a re- 
proach to men who were once only my equals." 

" You found my worthy grandfather some- 
what less tractable than you thought for, sir," 
asked Tom. 

" He was very fiery and very haughty, but 
on'thd whole there was much that I liked in 
him. Such vitality in a man of his years is in 
itself a grand quality, and in even its aggres- 
siveness suggests much to regard. He refused 
to hear of me for the isacant office, and he 
would not accept you.'* 

" How did he take your proposal to aid us by 
a loan?" 

" I never made it. The terms we found our- 
selves on after half-an-hour's discussion of 
other matters rendered such a project impos- 
8a)le.'» 'i 
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" And Lucy— how did she behave through it 
all?" 

" She was not there ; I did not see her." 

" So that it turned out as I predicted — a mere 
meeting to exchange amenities.'* 

" The amenities were not many, Tom, and I 
doubt much if your grandfather will treasure 
up any very delightful recollections of my ac- 
quaintance." 

" rd like to see the man. woman, or child," 
burst out Tom, " who ever got out of his cage 
without a scratch. I don't believe that Europe 
contains his equal for irascibility." 

" Don't dwell on those views of life," said Sir 
Brook, almost sternly. "You, nor I, know 
very little what are the sources of those in- 
temperate outbreaks we so often complain of — 
what sore trials are ulcerating the nature, what 
agonising maladies, what secret terrers, what 
visions of impending misery ; least of all do 
we know or take count of the fact, that it is 
out of these high-strung temperaments we 
obtain those thrilling notes of human passion 
and tenderness coarser natures never attain to. 
Let us bear with a passing discord in the in- 
strument whose cadences can move us to very 
ecstasy." ^ 

Tom hJHig his head in silence, but he cer- 
tainly did not seem convinced. Sir Brook 
quietly resumed, " How often have I told you 
that the world has more good than bad in it — 
yes, and what's more, that as wo go on in life 
this conviction strengthens in us, and that our 
best experiences are based on getting rid of our 
disbeliefs. Hear what happened me this morn- 
ing. You know that fo^ some days back I have 
been negotiating to raise a small loan of four 
hundred pounds to take us to Sardinia and start 
our Mine. Mr. "Waring, who was to have lent 
me this sum on the security of the Mine itselfj 
took it into his head to hesitate at the last hour, 
and inserted an additional clause that I should 
insure my life in his behalf. 

"I was disconcerted, of course, by this — so 
much so, that had I not bought a variety of tools 
aud utensils on trust, I believe I would have re- 
linquished the bargain and tried elsewhere. It 
was, however, too late for this ; I was driven to 
accept his terms, and, accredited with a printed 
formula from an Insurance, I waited on the Doc- 
tor who was to examine me. 

" A very brief investigation satisfied him that 
I was not seaworthy ; he discovered I know not 
what about the valves of my heart, that implied 
mischief, and ^after 'percussing' me, as he called 
it, and placing his ear to my chest, he said, *I 
regret to say, sir, that I cannot pronounce you 
insurable.' 

" I could have told him that 1 came of a long- 
lived race on either side ; that during my life I 
had scarcely known an illness, that I had borne 
the worst climates without injury, and suchlike 
— but I forbore ; I had too much deference for 
his station and Ms acquirements to set my judg- 
ment against them, and I rose to take my leave. 
It is just possible, though I cannot say I felt it, 
that this announcement might have affected me — 
at all events, the disappointment did so, and I 
was terrified about the difficulties in which I saw 
myself involved. I became suddenly sick, and 
I asked for a glass of water ; before it came I 
had- fainted, a thing that never in my whole life 



j had befallen mc. When I rallied, he l^d mo to 
j talk of my usual habits and pursuits, and grth 
I dually brought me to the subject which had led 
me to his house. ' What I ' said he, * ask for 
any security beyond the property itself I Itii 
absurd; Waring is always doing these thingi 
Let me advance this money. I know a great 
deal more about you. Sir Brook, than yoa 
think; my friend Dr. Lendrick has spoken' 
much of you, and of all your kindness to his 
son ; and though you may not have heaid of 
my name — ^Beattie, — I am very familiar witb 
yours.' 

"In a word, Tom, he advanced the money. 
It is now in that writing-desk ; and I have^ 
I feel it — a friend the more in the world. As 
I left his door, I could not help saying to my- 
self. What signify a few days more or less 
of Hfe, so long as such generous traits as tlus 
follow one to the last! He made me a hap- 
pier man by his noble trust in me than if he 
had declared me a miracle of strength, and v^ 
our. Who is that looking in at Sie window, 
Tom ? It's the second time I have seen a &oi 
there." 

Tom started to his feet and llfcurried to the 
door. There was, however, no one tiieie; 
and the little lane was silent and deserted. He 
stopped a faw minutes to Usten, but not a foo^ 
fall could be heard, and he returned to tiie 
room beUeving it must have been a mere iUo- 
sion. 

" Let us light candles, Tom, and have out 
our maps. I want to see whether Marseilles 
will not .be our best and cheapest route to the 
island." 

They were soon poring eagerly over the 
opened map. Sir Brook carefuUy studying ill 
the available modes of travel; while Tom, be 
it owned, let his eyes wander from Umd to 
land, till, following out the Danube to the Kaok 
Sea^ he crossed over and stretched away into 
l^e mountain gorges of Gircassia, whore SchMQ|l 
and his brave fbUowers were then fighting for fi- 
berty. For maps, like the lands they pictiu^ 
never ofifer to two minds kindred thoughts; each I 
follows out in space the hopes and amhitk)Di| 
that his heart is charged with ; and where oBel 
reads wars and battle-fields, another but aeoi 
pastoral pleasures and a tranquil ezisteDce— 
home and home happiness. 

* Yes, Tom ; here I have it. These 
craft, whose sailing-lines are marked here, 
take us and our traps to Gagliari for a mere trifl 
— ^here is the route." 

As the young man bent over the map tiH 
door behind opened, and a stranger enteiei 
" So I have found you, Fossbrooke I" cried hi 
" though they insisted you had left Irelaod 
days ago." 

" Meroy on me I Lord Wilmington I" said 9 
Brook, as he shaded his eyes to stare at bii 
" What could have brought you here ?*' 

"I'U tell you," said he, dropping his vob 
"I read a description so very like you infl 
secret report this morning, that I sent my 81 
vant Ourtis, who knows you well, to see if 
was not yourself; when he came back to me-i 
I waited for him at the end of the lane-— with I 
assurance that I was right, I came on here. 
I must tell you that I took the precaution to b 
your landlord detained, as if for examinatiofli 
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the XJndey-Socretary^s offioe ; and he is the only 
•one here who knows me. Mr. Lendrick, I hope 

£>u have not forj^otten me? we met some 
onths ago on the Shannon." 

"What can I offer you?" said Sir Brook. 
'* Shall it be tea? We were jnst going to have 
it." 

" VR take whatever yon like to give me ; but 
let us profit by the few moments I can stay. 
Tell me how was it you failed with the Chief 
Baron?" 

" He wouldn't have me, that's aU. He main- 
tains his right to an undivided patronage, and 
will accept of no dictation." 

" Will he accept of your friend hero ? He has 
strong claims on him." 

"As little alB myself, my lord: he grew elo- 
quent on his public viriue, and of course became 
hopeless." 

" Will he retire and let us compensate 
him?" 

" I believe not He thinks the country has a 
vested interest in his capacity, and as he cannot 
be replaced, he has no right to retire." 

" He riiay make almost his own terms with 
us, Fossbrooke," said the Viceroy. "We want 
to get rid of himself and an intractable Attor- 
ney-General together. Will you try what can 
be done ?" 

" Not I, my lord. I have made my first and 
last advances in that quarter." 

" And yet I believe you are our last chance. 
He told Pemberton yesterday you were tlio one 
man of ability that ever csdlod on him with a 
message from a Viceroy." 

" Let us leave him undisturbed in his illusion, 
my lord." 

"I'd say let us profit by it, Fossbrooke. I 
have been in search of you these eight days to 
beg you would take the negotiation in hand. 
Come, Mr. Lendrick, you are interested in this ; 
assist me in persuading Sir Brook to accept this 
charge. If he will undertake the mission, I 
am ready to give him ample powers to treat." 

"I suspect, my lord," said Tom, "you do not 
know my grandfather. He is not a very ma- 
nageable person to deal with." 

" It is for that reason I want to place him in 
the hands of my old friend here." 

" No, no, my lord; it is quite hopeless. Had 
we never met, I might have come before him 
with some chance of success ; but I have already 
prejudiced myself in his eyes, and our one 
interview was not very gratifying to either of 
us." 

".m not give in Fossbrooke, even though I 
am well aware I can do nothing to requite the 
service I ask of you." 

" We leave Ireland to-morrow evening. We 
have a project which requires our presence in 
the island of Sardinia. We are about to make 
our fortunes, my lord, and I'm sure you're not 
the man to throw any obstacle in the way." 

^* Give me half an hour of your morning, Foss- 
brooke ; half an hour will suffice. Drive out to 
the Priory ; see the Chief Baron ; tell him I in- 
trusted the negotiation to you, as at once more 
delicate to eadli of us. You are disconnected 
with all party ties here. Say it is not a question 
of advancing this man or that— that we well 
know how inferior must any successor be to 
hliDMtJ^ bnt tbst certain chsoigeB are all-essen- 



tial to us. We have not — ^I may tell you in con- 
fidence — ^the right man as our law adviser in the 
House ; and add^ ' It is a moment to make your 
own terms; write them down, and you shall 
have you5 reply within an hour — a favourable 
one I may almost pledge myself it to be. At all 
events, every detail of the meeting is strictly her 
tween us, and on honour.' Come, now, Foss- 
brooke ; do this for me as the greatest service I 
could entreat of you." 

" I cannot refuse you any longer. I will go. 
I only premise that I am to limit myself strictly 
to the statement you shall desire me to repeat. 
I know nothing of the case ; fmd I cannot be its 
advocate." 

"Just so. Give me your card. I will merely 
write these words — 'Bee Sir Brook for me. — 
WiLMiNaTOK.' Our object is his resignation, and 
we are prepared to pay handsomely for it Now, 
a word with you, Mr. Lendrick. I heard most 
honourable mention of you yesterday from the 
vice-provost; he tells me that your college career 
was a triumph so long as you liked it, and that 
you have abilities for any walk in life. Why 
not continue, then, on so successfiil a path? 
why not remain, take out your degipe, and emu- 
late that distinguished relative whohas thrown 
such lustre on your family?" 

"First of all, my lord, you have heard me 
much overrated. I am not at all the man these 
gentlemen deem me; secondly, if I were, I'd 
rather bring my abilities to any pursuit my 
friend here could suggest. I'd rather be his 
companion than be my grandfather's rival. 
You have heard what he said a while ago — 
we are going to seek our fortune." 

" He said to make it," said Ix)rd Wilmington, 
with a smUe. 

" Be it so, my lord. TU seek, and TieHl find ; 
at all events, I shall be his companion ; and I'm 
a duller dog than I think myself if I do not ma- 
nage to be the better of it." 

" You are not the only one he has fascinated," 
said the Viceroy, in a whisper. " I'm not sure I'd 
disenchant you if I had the power." 

"Must I positively undertake this negotia- 
tion ?" asked Fossbrooke, with a look of en- 
treaty." » 

"You must" 

"I know I shall fail." 

" I don t believe it" 

" Well, as Lady Macbeth says, if we fail, wo 
fail; and though murdering a king be an easier 
thing than muzzling a Chief Baron — hero 



As he said this the door was gently moved, 
and a head protruded into the room. 

" Who is that ?" pried Tom, springing rapidly 
towards the doorj but all was noiseless ^d 
qui^ and no one to be seen. "I believe we 
are watched here," said he, coming back into 
the room. 

"Good-night, then. Let me have your re- 
port as early as mayTi)e, Fossbrooke. Good- 
night" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



▲ KOBNnra at thb feioby. 

The morning afler this interview was that on 
which the Chief Boron had invited Colonel Sew- 
ell to inspect his gardens and hothouses, a 
promise of pleasure which, it is hut fair to own, 
the Colonel regarded with no extravagant de- 
light To his thinking, th<) old Judge was an 
insupportable Bore. His courtesy, his smart- 
ness, his anecdotes, his reminiscences, were all 
Boredom. He Was only endurable when by 
the excess of his conceit he made himself ridi- 
culous. Then alone did Sewell relish his copi- 
pany; for he belonged to that class of men, and 
it is a class, who feel their highest enjoyment 
whenever they witness any trait in human na- 
ture that serves to disparage its dignity or tar- 
nish its fame. 

That a man of unquestionable ability and 
power lUce the Chief Baron should render him- 
self abisurd, through his vanity, was a great com- 
pensation to such a persou as SewelL To watch 
the weaknesses and note the flaws in a great na- 
ture, to troMure up the consolation that, after 
all, tiiese "hl|^ intelligences" occasionally make 
precious fools of themselves, are very congenial 
pastimes to small folk. Perhaps, indeed, they 
are the sole features of such men they are able 
to appreciate, and, like certain reptiles, they 
never venture to bite save where corruption has 
preceded them. 

Nothing in his manner betrayed this tendency 
— he was polished and courteous to a degree. 
A very critical eye might have detected in his 
bearing that he had been long a subordinate. 
His deference was a little — a very little— over- 
strained; he listened vrith a slight tinge of over- 
attention; and in his humility as he heard an 
order, and his activity as he obeyed it, you 
, could read at once the aide-de-camp in waiting. 

It is not necessary to remind the reader that 
all this lacquer of good breeding covered a very 
coarse and vulgar nature. In manner he was 
c^iarming— -his approach, his address, his con- 
versation, were all perfect ; he knew well when 
to be silentr— when to concur by a smile with 
what he was not expected to confirm by a word 
— ^when to seem suddenly confronted with anew 
conviction, and how to yield assent as though 
coerced to what he would rather have resisted. 
In a word, he was perfect in all the training of 
those superb poodles who fetch and carry for 
. their masters, that they may have the re- 
compense of snarling at all the rest of man- 
kind. ^ 

As there are heaven-bom doctors, lawyers, 
divines, and engineers, so are there men spe- 
cially created for the antechamber, and SeijvM 
was one of them. 

The old Judge had given orders for a liberal 
breakfast He deemed a soldier's appetite would 
be a hearty one, and he iheant to treat him hos- 
pitably. ThQ table was therefore very gene- 
rously spread, and Sewell looked approvingly 
at the fare, and ventured on a few words of 
compliment on the ample preparations before 
him. « 

^* It is the only real breakfast-table I have 
seen since J left Calcutta," said he^ smiling 
graciously. 



"Ton do me honour sir,** replied the old men, 
who was not quite sure whe&er or not he feU 
pleased to be complimented on a mere domestic 
incident 

Sewell saw the hitch at once, and resumed. 
" I remember an observation Lord Commortoa 
made me, when I joined his staff in India. I 
happened to make some remark on a breakfast; 
set out pretty much like this, and he said, *Bear 
in mind, Captain Sewell, that when a man who 
holds a high ftinction sits down to a weDf 
served breakfast, it means that he has alreadj 
completed the really important work of the 
day. The full head means the empty sto- 
mach." 

^'His Excellency was right, sir; had he al- 
ways been inspired with sentiments of equal 
wisdom, we should never have been invcdVed in 
that unhappy Cantankankarabad war." 

^^It was a very disastrous affair indeed," 
sighed Sewell ; " I was through the whole of it" 

" When I first heard of the project," continued 
the Judge, '*I remarked to a friend who was 
with me— one of the leading men at tiie bar-* 
* This campaign will tarnish our arms, and im- i 
peril our hold on India. The hill-tribes an 
eminently warlike, and however specious in 
their promises to us, their fideUty to ^eir chiefis 
has never been shaken.' " 

" If your judgment had been listened to, it 
would have saved us a heavy reverse, and saved 
me a very painful wound; both bones were 
fractured here," said Sewell, showing his wrist 

The Chief Baron scarcely deigned a glance at 
the cicatrix; he was high above such pfony 
considerations. He was at that moment Gov- 
ernor-General of India and Prime Minister of i 
England together. He was legislating for hun- ' 
dreds of millions of dark skins, and prepaiing 
his explanations of his policy for the pale faces 
at home. 

*^ * Mark my words, Haire,* said I," continued 
the Judge, with increased pomposi^ of manner, 
'^ ^ this is the begmning of insurrection in India.' 
Wo have a maxim in law. Colonel Sewell, lake 
case, like rule. So was it there. May I help 
you to this curry?" 

^* I declare, my lord, I was beginning to forget 
how hungry I was. Shall I be deemed imperti- 
nent if I ask how you obtained your marvellous 
— for it is marvellous — ^knowledge of India?" 

"Just as I know the Japanese constitution; . 
just as I know Central Africa; just as I know, 
and was able to quote some time back, thai 
curious chapter of the Brehon laws on substi- 
tutes in penal cases. My rule of life has been, 
never to pass a day without incrcasmg the store 
of my acquirements." 

"And all this with th6 weighty charge and 
labour of your high oflBcel" 

"Yes, sir; I have been eighteen years on the 
bench. I have delivered in that time some 
judgments which have come to be deemed 
amongst the highest principles of British law. 
I have contributed largely to the periodical lite- 
rature of the time. In a series of papers — you i 
may not have heard of them — signed ^Icon,' in 
the * Lawyer's Treasury of Useful Pacts,* I 
have defended the Bar against the aggressive . ; 
violence of the Legislature, I hope it is not too \ 
much to say, triumphantly." 

^^I i«\n»ai\Kx S\]^i^ ^fi^Q^s^ eras Isdiaxk Qhief- 
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Justice referring to those papers as the most 
Bplondid statement of the position and ckums 
of the barrister in Great Britain." 

"Beale was an ass, sir; his law was a shade 
below his logio— both were pitiable." 

" Indeed?— yes, a little more gravy. Is your 
cook a Proyen9al— 4hat omelette would seem to 
say so." 

" My oook is a woman, and an Irishwoman, 
sir. She came to me from Lord Manners, and, 
I need not say, with the worst traditions of her 
art, which, under Lady Lendrick's training, at- 
tained almost to the dignity of poisoning." 

Sewell could not restrain himself any longer, 
but laughed out at this sudden outburst The 
old Judge was, however, pleased to accept the 
emotion as complimentary; he smiled and went 
on — "I recognised her aptitude, and resolved to 
train l^er, and to this end I made it a practice to 
detain her every morning after prayers, and read 
to her certain passages from approved authors 
on cookery, making her experiment on the re- 
ceipts for the servants' hall. We had at first 
some slight cases of« illness, but not more seri- 
ous than colic and violent cramps. In the end 
she was successful, sir, and has become what 
you see her." 

" She would bo a cordon bleu in Paris." 

" I will take care, sir, that she hears of your 
approval "Would you not like a glass of Maras- 
cjimo to finish with ?" 

'• I have just tasted your brandy, and it is 
exquisite." 

" I cannot offer you a cigar. Colonel ; but you 
are at liberty to smoke if you have one." 

'* If I might have a stroll in that delicious 
garden that I see there, I could ask nothing 
better. Ah, my lord," said he as they sauntered 
down a richly scented alley, " India has nothing 
like this— I doubt if Paradise has any better." 

"You mean to return there?" 

"Not if I can help it — ^not if an exchange is 
possible. The fact is, my lord, my dear wife's 
health makes India impossible, so far as she is 
concerned; the children, too, are of the age 
that requires removal to Europe ; so that, if I go 
back, I go back alone." He said this with a 
voice of deep depression, and intending to in- 
spire the sorrow that overwhelmed him. The 
, old Judge, however, fancied he had heard of 
heavier calamities in life than living separated 
from the wife of his bosom ; he imagined, at 
least, that with courage and fortitude the depri- 
vation might be endured ; so he merely twitched 
the comers of his mouth in silence. ' 

The Colonel misread his meaning, and went 
on : " Aspiring to nothing in life beyond a home 
and hbme happiness, it is, of course, a heavy 
blow to me to sacrifice either my career or my 
comfort. I cannot pos^bly anticipate a return 
earlier than eight or ten years ; and who is to 
count upon eight or ten years in that pestilent 
dimate? Assuredly not a man ab*eady broken 
down by wounds and jungle fever I" 

The justice of the remark was, perhaps, suf- 
fldent for the Chief Baron. He paid no atten- 
tion to its pathetic side, and so did not reply. 

Sewell began to lose patience, but he con- 

troQed himself and, alter a few puffs of his 

i> «lnr, went on : "If it were not for the children, 

[Jra tftke the thing easy enough. Half-pay is a 

l^lMggiBfy thing, but I'd put up with it I'm not 



a man of expensive tastes. If I can relish 
thoroughly such sumptuous fare as you gave 
me this morning, I can put up with very humble 
diet I am a regular soldier in that." 

"An excellent quality, sir," said the old man, 
dryly. 

"Lucy, of course, would suffer. There are 
privations which fall very heavily on a woman, 
and a woman, too, who has always been accus- 
tomed to a good deal of luxury." 

The Chief bowed an assent 

"I suppose I might get a dep6t appomtment 
for a year or two. I might also— if I sold out — 
manage a barrackmastership, or become an in- 
spector of yeomanry, or some such vulgar 
makeshift: but I own, my lord, when a man has 
filled the places I have — ^held staff appointments 
— ^been a private secretary — discharged high 
trusts, too, for in Mooraghabad I acted as Depu^- 
Besident for eight months — ^it does seem a pre- 
cious come-down to ask to be made a paymaster 
in a miUtia regiment, or a subaltern in the 
mounted police." 

" Civil fife is always open to a man of activity 
and energy," said the Judge, calmly. 

"If civU life means a profession, it means 
the sort of labour a man is very unfit for after 
flve-and-thirty. The Church, of course, is open 
on easier terms ; but I have scruples about the 
Church. I really could not take orders without 
I could conscientiously say. This is a walk I feel 
called to." 

"An honourable sentiment, sir," was the dry 
rejoinder. 

" So that the end will be, I suppose, one of 
these days I shall just repack my bullock-trunk, 
and go back to the place from whence I came, 
with the fate that attends such backward jour- 
neys 1" 

The Chief Baron made no remark. He stooped 
to attach a fallen carnation to the stick it had 
been attached to, and then rcsiuned his walk. 
Sewell was so provoked by the sense of failure 
— ^for it had been a direct assault — ^that he 
walked along silent and morose. His pa- 
tience could endure no longer, and he was 
ready now to resent whatever should annoy 
him. 

"Have you any of the requirements, sir, that 
civil services demand ?" asked the Judge, after a 
long pause. 

"I take it I have such as every educated 
gentleman possesses," replied Sewell, tartly, 

"And what may these be in your estima- 
tion?" 

" I can read and write, I know the first three 
rules of arithmetic, and I believe these are about 
the qualifications that fit a man for a place in the 
cabinet" 

" You are right, sir. With these, and the fa- 
dlity to talk platitudes in Parliament, a man 
may go very far and very high in life. I see 
that you know the world." 

Sewell, for a moment, i^parcely knew whether 
to accept the speech as irony or approval ; but a 
sidelong glance showed him tiiat the old man's 
fiice had resumed its expression of mingled ior 
science and vanity, and convinced him that he 
was now sincere. " The men," said the Judge, 
pompously; "who win their way to high 6tiB*MscL 
in these days are eithfijt ^Soa ara&.^ \arvOK^ye«^ ^'5. 
party OT 13a.e ^o«a ^a»ftx«t^ ^1 >2!iai5eff^T3v^\«5^^ 
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whenever a man of superior mould is discovered, 
able to leave his mark on the age, and capable 
of making his name a memory, they have no- 
thing better to offer him, as their homage, than 
an entreaty that he would resign his office and 
retire." 

" I go with every word you say, my lord," 
cried &well, with a well-acted enthusiasm. 

"I want no approval, sir; I can sustain my 
opinions without a following I" A long silence 
ensued ; neither was disposed to speak ; at last 
the Judge said — and he now spoke in a more 
kindly tone, divested alike of passion and of va- 
nity — " Your friends must see if something can- 
not be done for you, Colonel Sewell. I have 
little doubt but that you have many and warm 
friends. I speak not of myself; I am but a 
broken reed to depend on. Never was there 
one with less credit with his party. I might go 
farther, and say, never was there one whose ad- 
vocacy would be more sure to damage a good 
cause ; therefore exclude me in all questions of 
your advancement. If you could obliterate 
our relationship it might possibly serve you." 

"I am too proud of it, my lord, to think 
so." 

" Well, Sir," said he, with a sigh, " it is pos- 
sibly a thing a man need not feel ashamed of, at 
least I hope as much. But we must take the 
world as it is, and when we want the verdict of 
public opinion, we must not presume to ask for 
a special jury. What does that servant want? 
Will you have the kindness to ask him whom he 
is looking for ?" 

" It is a visitor's card, my lord," said Sew- 
ell, handing it to the old man as he spoke. 

" There is some writing on it. Do me the fa- 
vour to read it." 

Sewell took the card and read, " See Sir B. for 
me. — ^WiLMiNOTON. Sir Brook Possbrooke." 
The last words Sewell spoke in a voice barely 
above a whisper, for a deadly sickness came over 
him, and he swayed to and fro like one about to 
faint. 

" What I does he return to the charge ?" cried 
the old man, fiercely. " The Viceroy was a di- 
plomatist once. Might it not have taught him 
that, after a failure, it would be as well to em- 
ploy another envoy ?" 

"You have seen this gentleman already 
then ?" asked Sewell, in a low faint tone. 

" Yes, sir. We passed an hour and half to- 
gether — an hour and half that neither of us 
will easily forget" 

"I conjecture, then, that he made no very fa- 
vourable impression upon you, my lord ?" 

" Sir, you go too fast. I have said nothing to 
warrant your surmise ; nor am I <jne to be cate- 
chised as to the opinions I form of other men. 
It is enough on the present occasion if I say I 
do not desire to receive Sir Brook Fossbrooke, 
accredited though he be from so high a quarter. 
Will you do me the very great favour" — and 
now his voice became^almost insinuating in its 
tone — " will you so deeply oblige me as to see 
him for me ? Say that I am prevented by the 
state of my health ; and the rigorous iiqimctiona 
of my doctor to avoid all causes of excitement- 
lay stress on excitement — deprive me of the 
honour of receivlnpr him in person; but that you 
- -If ■ •. "i. reini: n-^lii' — have been deputed 
i/. Ji -'i cur, ana :i'jinf<.^sary to convey tome 



any communication he may have to make. Yon 
will take care to impress upon him that if the 
subject-matter of his visit he the same as that 
80 lately diseussed between ourselves, you will 
avail yourself of the discretion confided to you 
not to report it to me. That my nerves have 
not sufficiently recovered from the strain of thai 
excitement to return to a topic no less full of 
irritating features than utterly hopeless of all 
accommodation. Mind, sir, that you employ "the 
word as I give it — ' accommodation.* It is a 
Galhcism, but all the better, where one desires 
to be imperative, and not precise. You have 
your instructions, sir." 

"Yes, I think I understand what you desire 
me to do. My only difficulty is to know whe- 
ther the matters Sir Brook Fossbrooke may 
bring forward be the same as those you dis- 
cussed together. If I had any cluo to these 
topics, I should at once be in a position to say — 
These are themes I must dedme to present to 
the Chief Baron." 

"You have no need to know them, sir," said 
the old man, haughtily. ".You are in the posi- 
tion of an attesting witness ; you have no dealing 
with the body of the document Ask Sir Brook 
the question as I have put it, and reply as I 
have dictated." 

Sewell stood for a moment in deep thought 
Had the old man but known over what realms 
of space his mind was wandering — ^what trou- 
bles and perplexities that brain was encounter^ 
ing — ^he might have been- more patient and more 
merciful as he gazed on him. 

"I don't think, sir, I have confided to you 
any very difficult or very painful task," said the 
Judge at last 

"Nothing of the kind, my lord," replied he, 
quickly ; "my anxiety is only that I may acquit 
myself to your perfect satisfaction. Ill go at 
once." 

" You will find me here whenever you want 
me." 

Sewell bowed, and went his way ; no», '-aight 
towards the house, however, but into a httle 
copse at the end of the garden, to recover his 
equanimity, and collect himself. Of all the dis- 
asters that could befall him, he knew of none he 
was less ready to confront than the presence of 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke in the same town with 
himself. No suspicion ever crossed his mind 
that he would come to Ireland. The very last 
he had heard of hhn was in New Zealand, where 
it was said he was about to settle. What, too, 
could be his busiuess with ttie Chief Baron Y 
had he discovered their relationship, and was 
lie come to denounce and expose him ? No— 
evidently not The Viceroy's introduction of 
him could not point in this direction, and then 
the old Judge's own manner negatived this con-- 
jecture. Had he heard but one of tiie fifty 
stories Sir Brook could have told him, there 
would be no question of sufiering him to cross 
his threshold. 

" How shall I meet him ? how shall I address , 
him?" muttered he again and again to himself 
as he walked to and fro in a perfect agony of i 
trouble and perplexity. With almost any otb& 
man in the worid Sewell would have relied on hii I 
personal qualities to carry him through a pw* I 
sage of difficulty. He could assume a temper of I 
complete imperturbabihty ; he could put OBl 
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calm, coldpess, deference, if needed, to any ex- 
tent ; he could have acted, his part — it would 
have been mere acting— as man of honour and 
maji of courage, to the life, with anjr other to 
confront him but Sir Broolo 

This, however, was the one man on earth 
who know him — the one man by whose merpy, 
he "v^s able to hold up his head and maintain 
hia station ; and this one man should »now be 
here I here, within a few yards of where he 
stood! 

"I could murder him as easily as I go to 
meet him," muttered Sewell, as he turned to- 
wards the house. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

. AN UNEXPECTED MBBTINa. 

As Sir Brook sat in the library waiting for the 
arrival of the Chief Baron, Lucy Lendrick 
camet in to look for a book she had been read- 
ing. " Only think, sir," said she, flushing deep- 
ly with joy and astonishment together — "to 
find you here I What a delightful surprise I" 

" I have come, my dear child," said he, 
gravely, " to speak with Sir William on a mat- 
ter of some importance, and evidently he is not 
aware that my moments are precious, for I 
have been here above half an hour alone." 

" But now that I am with you," said she, co- 
jQ[uettishly, "you'll surely not be so churlish of 
your time, wHl you ?" 

" There is no churlishness, my darling Lucy, 
in honest thrift. I have nothing to give away. 
The deep sadness of his voice showed how in- 
tensely his words were charged with a stronger 
significance. " We ar^ off to-night" 

" To-night 1" cried she, eagerly. 

" Yes, Lucy. It's no great banishment — only 
to an island in the Mediterranean, and Tom 
came up here with me in the vague, very vague, 
hope he might see you. I left him in the 
shrubbery near the gate, for he would not con- 
sent to come farther." 

. "I'll go to him' at once. We shall meet 
again," said she, as she opened the sash-door 
and hastened down the lawn at speed. 

After another wait of full a quarter of an 
hour, Possbrooke's patience became exhausted, 
and he drew nigh the bell to summon a ser- 
vant ; his hand was on the rope, when the door 
opened, and Sewell entered. Whatever aston- 
ishment Possbrooke might have felt at this un- 
expected appearance, nothing in his manner or 
look betrayed it. As for SeweU, all his accus- 
tomed ease had deserted him, and he came for- 
ward with an air of assumed swagger, but his 
colour came and went, and his hands twitched 
almost convulsively. 

He bowed, and, smiling courteously^ invited 
' Possbrooke to be seated. Haughtily drawing 
himself up to his full height, S& Brook said, 
in his own deep sonorousi voice, " There cap. 
be nothing between us, sir, tH^ camiot be dis- 
missed in a moment-^and as \^«tand." 

" As you please, sir," rejoinei Sewell, with an 
attempt at the same haughty tone. "I have 
5 



been deputed by my step-father, the Chief 
Baron, to make his excuses for not receiving 
you — ^his health forbids the excitement. It is 
his wish that you may make to me \7hatever 
communication you had destined for himJ'^ 

"Which I refuse, sir, at once," interrupted 
Sir Brook. 

"I. opine, then, there is no more to be said," 
said Sewell, with a faint smile. 

"Nothing more, sir — ^not a word; unless 
perhaps jou will be gracious enough to explain 
to the Chief Baron the reasons — ^they cannot be 
unknown to you — ^why I refuse all and any 
communication with Colonel SewelL" 

" I have no presumption to read your mind 
and know your thoughts," said Sewell,^ with 
quiet politeness. 

"You would discover nothing in either to 
your advantage, sir," said Possbrooke, defiantly. 

" Might I add, sir," said Sewell, with an easy 
smile, " that all your malevolence cannot exceed 
my indifference to it?" 

Possbrooke waived his hand haughtily, as 
though to (hsmiss the subject and all discussion 
of it, and after a few seconds' pause, said, " We 
have a score that must be settled one day. I 
have deferred the reckoning out of reverence 
to the memory of one whose name must not be 
uttered between us, but the day for it shall 
come. Meanwhile, sir, you shall pay me in- 
terest on your debt." 

"What do you assume me to owe you?" 
asked Sewell, whose agitation could no longer 
be masked. 

" You would laugh if I said, your character 
before the world and the repute through which 
men keep your company; but you will not 
laugh — ^no, sir, not even smile, when I say that 
you owe ine the liberty by which you are at 
large, instead of being, as I could prove you, a 
forger and a felon." 

Sewell threw a hurried and terrified look 
around the room, as there might possibly be 
some to- overhear the words ; he grasped the 
back of a chair to steady himself, and in the 
convulsive effort seemed as if he was about to 
commit some act of violence. 

"None of that, sir," said Possbrooke, folding 
his arms. 

"I meant nothing; I intended nothing; I 
was faint, and wanted support^"- stammered out 
Sewell in a broken voice. " What do you mean 
by interest ? how am I to pay interest on an 
indefinite sum ?" 

" It may reUeve you of some anxiety to learn 
that I am not speaking of money in the inter- 
est I require of you. What I want — ^what I 

shall exact — is this, that you and yours ^ 

he> stopped, and grew scarlet; the fear lest 
something coarse or offensive might fall from 
him in a moment of heat and anger arrested hia 
words, and he was silent. 

Sewell saw all the difiBculty. A less adroit 
man would have deemed the moment favourable 
to assert a triumph: Sewell was too acute for 
this, and waited without spealiing a word. 

" My meaning is this," said Possbrooke, in a 
voice of emotion. " There is a young lady here 
for whom I have the deepest interest. I desire 
that, sa long as sha lives estranged from her 
father's roof, she should njot be exposed to 
other influences than. ?kMsd!;jL ^s^ ^^ \is»ai. \5»sJ^ 
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there. She is new to life and the world, and I 
would not that she should make acquaintance 
with them, through any guidance save of her 
own nearest and dearest friends." 

" I hear, sir ; hut, I am free to own, I great- 
ly mistrust myself to appreciate your mean- 
ing." 

" I am sorry for it," said Fossbrooke; sigh- 
ing. " I wanted to convey my hope that, in 
your intercourse here. Miss Lendrick might be 
spared the perils of— of " 

" My wife's friendship, you would say, sir," 
said Sewell, with a perfect composure of voice 
and look. 

Fossbrooke hung his head. Shame and sor- 
row alike crushed him down. Oh that the day 
should came when he could speak thus of 
Frank Dillon's daughter I 

" I will not say with what pain I hear you. 
Sir Brook," said Sewell, in a low gentle voice. 
" I am certain that you never uttered such a 
speech without mudi sufifering. It will alle- 
viate your fears when I tell you that we only 
remain a few days in town. I have taken a 
countty house, some sixty or seventy miles 
from the capital, and we mean to live there en- 
tirely." 

" I am satisfied," said Sir Brook, whose eager- 
ness to make reparation was now extreme. 

" Of course I shall mention nothing of this to 
my wife," said Sewell. 

" Of course not, sir ; save with such an ex- 
planation as I could give of my meaning, it 
would be an outrage." 

" I was not aware that there was — that there 
could be — an explanation," said Sewell, quietly; 
and then seeing the sudden flash that shot 
from the old man's eyes, he added hastily, 
"This is far too painful to dwell on — let it 
suffice, sir, that I fully understand you, and 
that you shall be obeyed." 

"I ask no more," said Fossbrooke, bowing 
sHghtly. 

" You will comprehend. Sir Brook," resumed 
Sewell, " that as I am precluded from making this 
conversation known to my wife, I shall not be 
able to limit any intimacy between her and Miss 
Lendrick farther than by such intimations and 
hints as I may offer without exciting suspicion. 
It might happen, for instance, that in coming up. 
to town we should be Sir William's guests. Am 
I to suppose that you interdict this ?" 

" I hope I am not capable of such a condition," 
said Sir Brook, flushing, for at every step and 
stage of the negotiation he felt that his zeal had 
outrun his judgment, and that he was attempt, 
ing, not only more than he could, but more than 
he ought to do. 

" In fairness, Sir Brook," said Sewell, with an 
assumed candour that sat very well on him, " I 
ought to tell you that your conditions are very 
easy ones. My wife has come to this country to 
recruit her health and look after her children. I 
myself shall probably be on my way back to India 
soon after Christmas. Oug small means totally 
preclude living in the gay world ; and," added 
ho with a laugh, "if we really had any blandish- 
ments or captivations at our disposal, they would 
be best bestowed on the Horse Guards, to extend 
my leave, or assist me to an exchange." 

There waa high art in the way in which Sew- 
ell had so contrived to get the old man involved 



in the conflict of his own feelings, that he was 
actually grateful for the easy and even familiar 
tone em^oyed towards him. 

" I have wounded tiiis man deeply," said Foss- 
brooke to himself. " I have said to him things 
alike unfeeling and ungenerous, and yet he has 
temper enough to treat me amicably, even 
courteously." 

It was dmost on his lips to say that he had 
still some influence with the Horse Guards, that 
a great man there had been one p^f his most in- 
timate friends in life, and that he was ready to 
do anything in his power with him, when a sud- 
den glance at Sewell's face recalled him at once 
to himself, and he stanamered out — " I will de- 
tain you no longer, sir. Be kind enough to ex- 
plain to the Lord CJhief Baron, that my commu- 
nication was of a character that could not be 
made indirectly. His Excellency's name on my 
card probably suggested as much. It might be 
proper to add, that the subject was one solely 
attaching to his lordship, and to his lordship's in- 
terest. He will himself understand what I 
mean." 

Sewell bowed acquiescence. As he stood at 
the half-open door, he was disposed to ofifer his 
hand. It was a bold step, but he knew if it 
should succeed it would be a great victory. The 
opportunity was too good to be lost, and just as 
Sir Brook turned to say good-morning, Sewell, 
like one carried away by a sudden impulse, held 
out his hand, and said, "You may trust me, Sir 
Brook." 

" If you wish me to do so, sir, let me not 
touch your hand," said the old man, with a look 
of stem and haughty defiance, and he strode out 
without a farewell. 

Sewell staggered back into the room and sat 
down. A clammy cold perspiration covered his 
face and forehead, for the rancour that filled his 
heart sickened him like a malady, " You shall 
pay for this^-by heaven I you shall," muttered 
he as he wiped the great drops from his brow. 
" The old fool himself has taught me where he 
was vulnerable, and as I live he shall feel it.'* 

" His lordship wants to see you, sir ; he is in - 
the garden," said a servant, and Sewell rose and 
followed him. He stopped twice as he went to 
compose his features and regain his calm. On 
the last time he even rehearsed the few words 
and the smile by which he meant to accost the 
Judge. The little artifice was however forestall- 
ed, as Sir "William met him abruptly with the 
words — " What a time you have been, sir, — for- 
ty-eight minutes by my watch." 

" I assure you, my lord, I'd have made it sh v>. " - 
.er if I could," said Sewell, with a smile of s .i e 
significance. 

"I am unable to see why you could not L nvt- 
done so. The charge I gave you was to rcpc.TL 
.to me, not to negotiate on your own part." 

"Nor did I, my lord. Sir Brook Fossbro-ok'- 
distinctly declared that he woujd only comiouni- 
cate with yoursllf personally — ^that what hi de- 
sired to say referred to yourself, and he should 
be answered by yourself." 

" On hearing which, sir, you withdrew ? " 
» " So far as your lordsliip was concerned, no 
more was saidjpetween us. What passed n-t.i 
this I may be fcrmitted to call private." 

"What, sirf You see a person in my ho/.5«i.-, 
at my instance, and with my instructions — wLo 
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comes to see and conifer with me ; and you have 
the hardihood to tell me that you took that op- 
portunity to discuss questions which you call 
private I" 

" I trust, my lord, you will not press me in 
this matter ; my position Is a most painful one." 

" It is worse than painful, sir. It is humili- 
ating. But," added he, afler a short pause, " I 
have rej^son to be grateful to you. You have 
rescued me from perhaps a very grave indiscre- 
tion. Your position — ^your wife's health — ^your 
diildren's welfare, had all interested me. I 
might have — ^no matter what, sir. I have re- 
covered the balance of my mind. I am myself 
again." 

" My lord, I will be open with you." 

"1 will accept of no forced conjldences, sir," 
said the Judge, waving his hand haughtily. 

" They are not forced, my lord, farther than 
my dislike to give you pain renders them so. 
The man to whom you sent me this morning is 
no stranger to me — ^would that he had been I — 
would tlmt I had never known nor heard of him I 
Very few words will explain why, my lord ; I 
only entreat that, before I say them, they may 
be in strictest confidence between us." 

"Kthey require secrecy, sir, they shall have 
it" 

" Quite enough, my lord — amply sufficient for 
me is this assurance. This person then, my lord, 
was the old friend and brother officer of Sir 
Frank Dillon, my father-in-law. They lived as 
young m^ in closest friendship together, shar- 
ed perils, amusements, and purse together. For 
many years nothing occurred to interrupt the 
relations between them, though frequent re- 
monstrances ft'om Dillon's family against the in- 
timapy might possibly havo caused a coolness ; 
£br 4;he world had b€^im to talk of Fossbrooke 
with a certain distrust; comparing his mode of 
living with the amount of his fortune, and half 
hinting that his successes at play were mqre 
thau accidentaL 

" Still Dillon held to him, and to break the tie 
at last his family procured an Indian appoint- 
ment for him, and. sent him to Calcutta^ Foss- 
brooke no sooner heard of it than he sold off his 
town house and horses, and actually sailed in 
the same packet with him." 

" LetJiis sit down. Colonel Sewell ; I am wea- 
ried wini walking, and I should l^ke to hear the 
remainder of this story." 

" I win make it very brief, my lord. Here is 
a nice bench to rest on. Arrived in India they 
commenced a style of living the most costly and 
extravagant imaginable. Their receptions, their 
dinners, their equipages, their retinues, complete- 
ly eclipsed the splendours of the native princes. 
For a while these were met* promptly by ready 
money ; later on came bills, at first duly met, 
and at last dishonoured. On investigation, howv 
ever, it was found that the greater number — far 
the greater number— of the acceptances were 
issued by Dillon alone; a circumstance whith 
puzzled none so much as 'Dillon himself, who 
Niever remembered the circumstances that had 
called for them." 

" They were forgeries by Fossbrooke," said 
the Judge. 

" You are right, my lord, they were, but so 
adroitly done that Dillon was the first to declare 
the signatures' his own; nor was the fraud ever 



discovered. To rescue his friend, as it were, • 
Fossbrooke sold oflf everything, and paid, I 
know not what anlount, and they both left foi 
Ceylon, where Dillon was named Commander * 
of the Forces. 

"Here Dillon married, and on the birth of his 
first child, Fossbrooke was the godfather, their , 
affection being stronger than ever. Once more 
the life of extravagance burst forth, and now, be- 
sides the costly household and reckless expendi- 
ture, the stories of play became rife and frequent, 
several young fellows being obliged to leave the 
service and sell their commissions to meet their 
debts. The scandal reached England, and Dil- 
lon was given his choice to resign or resume 
active service at his old rank. He accepted the 
last, and went back to India. For awhile they 
were separated. My father-in-law made a bril- 
liant campaign, concluding with the victory of 
Atteyghur. He was named Political Resident 
at the seat of government, and found himself in 
the receipt of a large revenue, and might in a 
few years have become wealthy and honoured. 
His evil genius, however, was soon at his side. 
Fossbrooke arrived, as he said, to see him before 
leaving for Europe ; he never left him till lua 
death. From that day dated my father-in-law's 
ine>vitable ruin. Mal-administration, corruption, 
forced loans on every side. Black-mail was im- 
posed on all the cliiefs, and a system of iniquity 
instituted that rendered the laws a farce, and tlie 
office of judge a degradation. 

"Driven almost to desperation by his ap- 
proaching ruin, and yet blind to the cause of it. 
Sir Frank took service against the Afighans, and 
fell, severely wounded, at Walhalla. Fossbrooke 
followed him to the Hills, where he went to die. 
The infatuation of that fatal man was unbroken, 
and on his deathbed he not only confided to him 
all the deeds and documents that concerned his 
fortune, but gave liim the guardianship and con- 
trol of his daughter. In the very last letter he 
ever penned are these words : — ' Scandal may 
some day or other dare to asperse him (S& 
Brook) — the beat have no immunity on that 
score — ^but I charge you, however fortune may 
deal with you, share it with him if he need it — 
your father never had so true, so noble, so gene- 
rcuff a friend. Have full courage in any course 
he approves of, and never distrust yourself so 
completely as when he differs firom you ; above 
all, believe no ill of him.' 

" I have seen this letter — I have road itinore 
than once ; and with my full knowledge of the 
man, with my memory stored with stories about 
him, it was very hard to see him exerdse an in- 
fluence in my house, and a power over my wife. 
For a while I tried to respect what had been the 
faith of her childhood; I could not bear to de- 
stroy what formed one of the links that bound 
her to her father's memory ; but the man's con- 
duct obliged me to abandon this clemency. He 
insisted on living upon us, and living in a style, 
not merely costly, but openly, flagrantly disrepu- 
table. Of his manner to myself I will not 
speak ; he treated me not alone as a dependant, 
but as one whose character and fortune were in 
his hands. To what comments this exposed me 
in my own house I leave you to imagine : I re- 
monstrated at first, but my endurance became 
exhausted, and I turned him from my hc$v«a. 
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• alone of myself, but my wife, and all belonging 
to me. I must not ^weM on this, or I should 
forget myself. 

"We left India, hoping never to hear more of 
him. 

" There was a story that he had gone on a 
visit to a Rajah in Oude, and would in all likeli- 
hood live there till he died. Imagine what I 
felt, my lord, when I read his name on that 
visiting-card. I Jcnew^ of course, what his 
presence meant, a pretended matter of business 
with yon — ^the real object was to traduce and 
vilify me. He had ascertained the connection 
between us, and determined to turn it to profit. 
So long as I followed my career in India— a 
poor soldier of fortune— I was not worth perse- 
cution; but here at home, with perhaps friends, 
possibly Vith friends able and willing to aid mo, 
I at once assumed importance in his eyes. He 
well knows how dear to us is the memory of my 
wife's father, what sacrifices wo have made, 
what sacrifices we would make again, that his 
name should not be harshly dealt with by the 
world. He feels, too, all the power and weight 
- he can wield by that letter of poor Dillon's, 
given so frankly, so trustfully, and so unfortu- 
nately, on his deathbed. In one word, my lord, 
this man has come back to Europe to exert over 
me the pressure which he once on a time used 
over my father-in-law. For reasons I cannot 
fathom, the great people who knew him once, 
and who ought to know who and' what he has 
become, are still willing to acknowledge him. 
It is true he no longer frequents their houses and 
mixes in their society — ^but they recognise him. 
The very card he sent in this morning bore the 
Viceroy's name — and from this cause alone, even 
if there were not others, he would be dangerous. 
I weary you, my lord, and I will conclude. By 
an accidental admission he let drop that he would 
soon leave Ireland for a while ; let it seem, my 
lord, so long as he remains here, that I am less 
intimate here, less frequent as a visitor, than he 
has imagined. Let him have grounds to imagine 
that my presence here was a mere accident, and 
that I am not at all likely to enjoy any share of 
your lordship's favour — ^in fact, let him believe 
me as friendless here as he saw me in India, 
and he will cease to speculate on persecuting 
me." 

"There would be an indignity in such a 
course, sir," cried the Judge, fiercely ; " the man 
has no terrors for me." 

" Certainly not, my lord, nor for me personal- 
ly; I speak on my wife's behalf; it is for her 
sake and for her peace of mind I am alone think- 
• ing here." 

" I will speak to her myself on this head." 

" I entreat you not, my lord. I implore you 
never to approach the subject. She has for years 
been torn between the terrible alternative- of 
obeying the last injunctions of her father or yield- 
ing to the wishes of her husband. Her life hds 
t)een a continual struggle, and her shattered 
health has been the consequence. No, my lord ; 
let us go down for a few weeks or months as it 
may be to this country place they have taken for 
us ; a little quietness will do us both good. 
My leave will not expire till March; there is 
still time to look about me." 

"Something shall be done foi you, sir," said 
tbe Judge, pompously. Sei^^ell bowed bw; he 



knew how 'to make his bow a very deep acknow- 
ledgment of gratitude; he knew the exact mea- 
sure of deference, and trustfulness, and thank- 
fulness to throw into his expression as he bent 
his head, while he seemed too mudi overpowered 
to speak. 

" Yes, sir, you shall be cared for," said the 
old man. "And if this person, this Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke, return here, it is with me he will 
have to deal — ^not you." 

" My lord, I entreat you never to admit him; 
neither see nor correspond with him. The man 
is a desperado, and holds his own life too cheap 
to care for another's." 

"Sir, you only pique my curiosity to meet 
with him. I have heard of such fellows,^but 
never saw one." 

" From all I have heard, my lord, your courage 
requires no proofs." 

" You have heard the truth, sir. It has been 
tested in every way, and found without alloy. 
This man came here a few days ago to ask me 
to nominate my grandson to an office in my gift; 
but, save ft lesson for his temerity, he *took 
nothing by his motion.' " The old Judge walked 
up and down with short impatient steps, his eye- 
brows moving fiercely, and his mouth twitching 
angrily. " The Viceroy must be taught that it 
is not through such negotiators he can treat 
with men like myself. "We hear much about 
the dignity of the Bench ; I would that his Ex- 
cellenOy should know that the respect for it is a 
homage to be rendered by the highest as well 
as the lowest, and that I for one will accept of 
nothing less than all the honours that befit my 
station." 

Believed, as it were, by this outburst of vanity, 
his heart unburdened of a load of self-conceit, 
the old man felt freer and better ; and in the sigh 
he heaved there seemed a something Hiat indi- 
cated a sense of alleviation. Then, turning to 
SeweU, with a softened voice, he said, "How 
grieved I am that you should have passed sudi 
a morning I It was certainly not what I had 
intended for you." 

" Yifu are too good to me my lord — ^far too 
good, and too thoughtful of me," said Sewell, 
with emotion. 

" I am one of those men who must go to the 
grave misconstrued 'and misrepresented. He 
who would bo firm in an age of cowardice, he 
who would be just in an age of jobbery, cannot 
fail to be calumniated. But, sir, there is a moral 
stature, as there is a material stature, that 
requires distance for its proportions ; and it is 
possible posterity will be mbre just to me than 
my contemporaries." 

" I would only hope, my lord, that the time 
for such a judgment may be long deferred." 

"You are a courtier, sir," said the Judge, 
smiling. " It was amongst courtiers I passed 
my early youth, and I like them. When I was 
a young man, Colons Sewell, it was the fashion 
to make the tour of Europe as a matter of edu- 
cation and good breeding. The French court 
was deemed, and justly deemed, the first school 
of manners, and I firmly believ* France her- 
self has suffered in Ijer forms of pohteness from 
having ceased to be the centre of supply to tho 
world. She adulterated the liquor as the con- 
sumers decreased in taste and increased in 
number." 
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"How neatly, how admirably expressed 1" 
said SeweB, bowing, 

" I had some of that gift onoe," said the old 
man with a sigh; "but it is a weapon out of 
use nowadays. Epigram has its place in a 
museum now as rightfully as an Andrea Fer- 
rara." 

" I*declare, my lord, it is two o'clock. Hero 
is your servant coming to announce luncheon. 
I am ashamed to think* what a share of your 
day I have monopolised." 

^ You will stay and take some mutton broth, 
I hope?'' 

"No, my lord. I never eat luncheon ; and I 
am, besides, horrified at inflicting you so long 
already." 

" Sir, if I sufBer many of the miseries of old 
age, I avail myself of some of its few privileges. 
Chie of the b^t of these is, never to be bored. 
I am old and feeble enough to be able to say to 
him who wearies me. Leave me — ^leave mo to 
myself Mid my owa dreariness. Had you 
* inflicted ' me, as you call it, I'd have said as 
much two hours ago. Your company was, how- 
ever, most agreeable. You know how to talk ; 
and, what is rarer, you know how to listen." 

Sewell bowed respectfully and in silence. 

" I wish the school that trains aides-de-camp 
could be open to junior barristers and curates," 
muttered he, hsdf to himself then added aloud, 
^ Com» and see me soon again. Gome to break- 
fast, or, if you prefer it, to dinner. We dine at 
seven;" and without further adieu than a slight 
wave of his hand, he turned away and entered 
the house. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

SIR BEOOK IN CONinjSION. 

Tom Lendbick had just parted with his sister 
as Fossbrooke came up, and, taking his arm in 
silence, moved slowly down the road. 

Seeing his deep preoccupation, Tom did not 
speak for some time, but walked along without 
a word- " I hope you found my grandfather in 
better temper, sir?" asked Tom at last. 

" He reftiseld to receive me ; he pleaded ill- 
ness; or rather he called it by its true name, 
indisposition. He deputed another gentleman 
to meet me — a Colonel Sewell, his stepson." 

" That's -the man my father saw at the Cape; 
a dever sort of person he called him, but, I sus- 
pect, not one to his liking; too much man of the 
world — ^too much man of fashion for poor Dad." 

"I hope so," muttered Fossbrooke, uncon- 
sciously. 

" Indeed, sir ; and why ?" asked Tom, eagerly. 

"What of Lupy?" said Sir Brook, abruptly; 
"how did you thiuk she was looking?" 

" Wen, sir, on the whole, welL I've seen her 
follier ; but, to be sure, it was a leave-taking to- 
day, and that's not the occasion to put one in 
high spirits. Poor girl, as she said, 'Is it not 
hard, Tom? there are only three of us, and we 
must all live apart' " 

"So it is — ^hard; very hard. Pd have tried 
once more to influence the old Judge if he'd 
have given me a meeting. He may do worse 



with that office than bestow it on you, Tom. I 
believe I'd have told him as mudi." 

" It's perhaps as well; sir, that you did not 
see him," said Tom, with a faint smile. 

" Yes," said Fossbrooke, following along the 
train of his own thoughts, and not noticing the 
other's remark. "He may do worse; he may 
give it to him, and thus draw closer tiie ties be- 
tween them ; and if thai man once gets admis- 
sion there hell get influence." 

" Of whom are you talking, sir?" 

"I was not speaking, Tom. I was turning 
over some things in my mind. By Ihe way, we 
have much to do before evening. Go over to 
Hodgen's about those tools; he has not sent 
them yet ; and the blasting powder, too, has not 
come down. I ought, if I could manage the 
time, to test it; but it's too late. I must go to - 
the Castle for fi7e minutes — ^flve minutes will do 
it; and I'll pass by Grainger's on my way back, 
and buy the flannel-^miners' flannel they call it in 
the advertisement. We must look our metier, 
Tom, eh ? You told Lucy where to write, and 
how to address us, I hope ?" 

" Yes, sir, she wrote it down. By the way, 
that remicds me of a letter she gave me for you. 
It was addressed to her care, and came yester- ' 
day." 

The old man thrust it in his pocket without so 
much as a look at it 

" I think the post-mark was Madeira," said 
Tom, to try and excite some curiosity. 

"Possibly. I have correspondents every- 
where." 

" It looked like Ttafford's writing, I thought" 

"Indeed I let us see;" and he drew forth the 
letter, and broke the envelope. " Right enough, 
Tom— it is TraflEbrd." 

He ran his eyes rapidly over the first lines, 
turned to the next side, and then to the end of 
the letter, and then once more began at the 
beginning. 

" This is his third attempt, he says, to reach 
me, having written twice without any acknow- 
ledgment, hence he has taken the liberty — and 
a very great liberty, too — to address the present 
to the care of your sister. His brother died in 
March last, and the younger brother has now 
shown S3rmptoms of the same malady, and has 
been sent out to Madeira. *I could not,' he 
writes — 'I could not refuse to come out here 
with him, however eager I was to go to Ireland. 
You can well believe' " — here the old man slur- 
red over the words, and murmured inaudibly for 
some seconds. "I see," added he at last, "he 
has gone back to his old regiment, with good 
hopes of the majority. ' Hinks is sick of the 
service, and quite willing to leave, flarvey, 
however, stands above me, and deems it a cruel 
thing to be passed over. I must have your ad- 
vice about this, as well as about '" Here 

again he dropped his voice and mumbled unin- 
''telligibly. At length he read on — " *What is 
Tom doing ? What a shame it would be if a 
fellow wi& such abilities should not make vhis 
way I ' " 

" A crying shame," burst in Tom, " but I nei- 
ther see the abilities nor the way ; would he 
kindly indicate how to find either or both?" 

" * My mother suggested,' " read on Sir Brook, 
"*two or three things which my (kthfix ^sRNiA. 
ToadlVy o\)\»iit,"Vi\i\i ,"5QiV3L.V"Ms^ 'QQa'^T\Rfc ^^'^oa ^'V' 
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motion'; you know what I would have to * " 
Here, once more, the old man stopped abruptlj. 

"Pray go on sir," cried Tom, eagerly; "this 
interests me much, aad as it touchoB myself I 
hare half a claim to hear it" 

Sir Brook gave no heed to the request, but 
read on in silence, and to himself. Turning to 
Ihe last page, ho said — " ' Imay then hope to be 
in Ireland by the end of the month. I shall not 
go down to Holt, but straight to Dublin. My 
leave will expire on the 28th, and this will give 
me a good excuse for not going home. I am 
sure you will agree with me that I am doing the 
right thing. 

" * If I am fortunate enough to meet you in 
Dublin I can ask your advice on many things 
which press for solution ; but if you should have 
left Ireland, and gone heaven knows where, 
what is to become of me ? ' " 

" Got into debt again, evidently," said Tom, 
as he puffed his cigar. 

" Nothing of the kind. I know thoroughly 
what he alludes to, though I am not at liberty 
to speak of it. He wishes me to leave our ad- 
dress with Colonel Cave at the barracks, and 
that if we should have left Ireland abeady, he'll 
try and manage a month's leave, and pay us 
a visit." 

" I declare that I guessed that 1 " burst out 
Tom. "I had a dread of that, from the very 
day we first planned our project. I said to my- 
self, so sure as we settle down to work — to work 
like men who have no thought but how to earn 
their bread — some lavender-gloved fellow, with 
a dressiuK-case and three hat-boxes, will drop 
down to disgust us alike with our own hard- 
ships and Ms foppery." 

" Hell not come," said Sir Brook, calmly ; 
" and if he should, he will be welcome." 

" OhI as to that," stammered out Tom, some- 
what ashamed of his late warmth, " Trafford is 
perhaps the one exception to the sort of thing I 
am afraid of. He is a fine, manly, candid fellow, 
with no Jlffectations nor any pretensions." 

"A gentleman, sir I — just a gentleman, and of 
a very good tjrpe." 

The last few lines of the letter were small and 
finely written, and cost the old man some time 
to deoipiher. At last he read them aloud. 

" ' Am I asking what you would see any objec- 
tion to accord me, if I entreat you to give me 
some letter of introduction or presentation to 
the Chief Baron? I presume that you know 
him ; and I presume that he might not refuse 
to know wic. It is possible I may be wrong in 
either or both of these assumptions. I am sure 
you will be fraiA: in your reply to this request 
of mine, and say No, if you dislike to say Yes. 
I made the acquaintance of Colonel Sewell, the 
Judge's stepson, at the Cape ; but I suspect — I 
may be wrong— but I suspect that to be pre- 
sented by the Colonel might not be the smooth- 
, est roact to his lordship's acquaintance — ^I was 
going to write "favour"— but I have no pre- 
tension, as yet at least, tc'aspire that far. 

" ' The Colonel himself told me that his mother 
and Sir William never met without a quarrel 
His affectionate remark was, that the Chief Ba- 
ron wa9 the only creature in Europe whose tem- 
per was worse than Lady Lendrick's, and it 
would be' a blessing to humanity if they could be 
induced to live togrither 



" * X saw a good deal of the Sewells at the 
Cape. She is charming I She was a Dillon, and 
her mother a Lascelles, some forty-fifth cousin 
of my mother's — quite enough of relationship, 
however, to excuse a very rapid intimacy, so 
that I dined there when I liked, and uninvited. 
I did not like him so well, but then he beat me 
at billiards, and always won my money at ecart^, 
and of course these are detracting ingredients 
which ought not to be thrown into the scale. 

"*How she sings I I don't know how you, 
with your rapturous love of music, would esa^ 
falling in love with her ; all the more that she 
seems to me one who expects that sort of ho- 
mage, and thinks herself defrauded if denied it 
If tiie Lord Chief Baron is fond of baUads, he 
has been her captive this many a day. 

" ' My love to Tom, if with you, or within 
reach of you, and believe me ever yours af- 
fectionately, 

"* Lionel Trafford.' " 

" It was the eldest son who died," said Tom, 



" Yes, the heir. Lionel now succeeds to a 
splendid fortune and the baronetcy." 

" He told me once that his father had made 
some sort of compact with his eldest son about 
cutting off the entail, in case he should desire to 
do it • In fact, he gave me to understand that 
he wasn't a favourite with his father, and that, 
if by any course of event she were likely to suc- 
ceed to the estate, it was more than pi^obable 
his father would use this power, and merely 
leave him what he could not alienate — a very 
small property that pertained to the baronetage." 

" With reference to what did he make this re- 
velation to you ? What had you been talking of?" 

" I scarcely remember. I think it was about 
younger sons, how hardly they were treated, 
and how unfairly." 

"Great hardship truly that a man must la- 
bour I not to say that there is not a single career 
in life he can approach without bringing to it 
. greater advantages than befaU humbler men — a 
better and more liberal education, superior 
habits as regards society, powerful Mends, and 
what in a country like ours is inconceivably 
effective — ^the prestige of family. I cannot en- 
dure this compassionate tone about younger 
sons. To my thinking they have the very best 
opening that life can offer, if they be men to 
profit by it, and if they are not, I care very little 
what becomes of them." 

"I do think it hard that my elder brother 
should have fortune and weal^ to over<-abun- 
dance, while my pittance will scarcely keep me in 
cigars." 

" You have no right, sir, to think of his 
affluence. It is not in the record ; the necessi- 
ties of your position 'have no relation to his 
superfluities. Bethink you of j^ourseH and if 
cigars are too expensive for you, smoke caven- 
dish. Trafford was full of this cant about l^e 
cruelty of primogeniture, but I would have 
none of it Whenever a man tells me that he 
deems it a hardship that he should do anything 
for his livelihood, I leave him, and hope never 
to see more of him." 

"Trafford surely did not say so." 

" No — certainly not ; there would have been 
no correspondence between us if he had. But 
I want to see these young fellows showing the 
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world that they fihrink from no competitorship 
with any. They have long proved, that to con- 
front danger and meet death they are second to 
none. • Let them show that in other qualities 
they admit of no inferiority — that they are as 
ready for enterprise, as well able to stand cold 
and hunger and tMrst, to battle with climate 
and disease. / know well they can do it, but I 
want the world to know it." 

" As to intellectual distinctions," said Tom, 
" I think they are the equals of any. The best 
man in Trinity in my day was a fellow-com- 
moner." 

This speech seemed to restore the old man to 
his best humour. He slapped young Lendrick 
familiariy on the shoulder, and said, " It would 
be a grand thing, Tom, if we could extend the 
application of that old French adage, ' Noblesse 
ooligej^ and make it apply to every career in life, 
and every success. Come along down this 
street; I want to buy some. nails — ^we can take 
them home with us." 

They soon made their purchases, and each, 
armed with a considerably-sized brown paper 
parcel, issued from the shop— the old man 
eagerly following up the late theme, and in- 
sisting on all the advantages good birth and 
blood conferred, and what a grand resource 
was the gentleman element in moments of 
pressure and temptation. 

"His Excellency wishes to speak to you, 
sir," said a footman, respectfully standing hat 
in hand before him. " The carriage is over the. 
way." 

Sir Brook nodded an assent, and then, turn- 
ing to Tom, said, " Have the kindness to hold 
this for me for a moment ; I will not detain you 
longer ;" and pladng in young Lendrick's hands 
a good-sized parcel, he stepped across the street, 
totally forgetting that over his left arm, the 
hand of which was in his pocket, a con- 
siderable coil of strong rope depended, being 
one of his late purchase's. As he drew nigh 
the carriage, he made a sign that implied de- 
feat ; and mortified as the Viceroy was at the. 
announcement, he could not help smiling at 
the strange guise in which the old man pre- 
sented himself. 

"And how so, Fossbrooke?" asked he, in 
answer to the other's signal 

"Simply, he would not see me, my lord. 
Our first meeting had apparently left no very 
agreeable memories of me, and he scarcely 
cared to cultivate an acquaintance that opened 
80 inauspidously." 

" But you sent him your card with my name ?" 

" Yes ; and his reply was, to depute another 
gentleman to receive me, and take my com- 
munication." 

" Which you refused, of course, to make ? " 

" Which I refused." 

" Do you incline to suppose that the Chief 
Baron guessed the object of your visit ? " 

" I have no means of arriving at that sur- 
mise, my lord. His refusal of me was so pe- 
remptory, that it left me no due to any 
- guess." 

" Was the person deputed to receive you one 
with whom it was at all possible to indicate 
such an intimation of your business, as might 
convey to the Chief Baron the necessity of see- 
ing you ?" 



" Quite the reverse, my lord ; he was one 
with whom, from previous knowledge, I could 
hold little converse." 

" Then there is, I fear, nothing to bo done." 

"Nothing." • • 

" Except to thank you heartily, my dear ' 
Fossbrooke, and ask you once more, why are 
you goiug away? " 

" I told you last night, I was going to make "^ 
a fortune. I have — ^to my own astonishment, I 
own it — ^beguu to feel that narrow means are 
occasionally most inconvenient ; that they limit 
a man's action in so many ways, that he comes 
at last to experience a sort of slavery ; and in- 
stead of chaifing against this, I am resolved to 
overcome it, and become rich." 

"I hope, with all my heart, you may. There 
is no man whom wealth will more become, or 
who will know how to dispense it more re- 
putably." 

"Why, we have gathered a crowd around ns, 
my lord," said Fossbrooke, looking to right and , 
left, where now a number of people had ga^ 
thered, attracted by the Viceroy's presence, but 
still more amused by the strange-looking fig- 
ure with the hank of rope over his arm, who 
discoursed so freely with his Excellency. 
" This is one of the penalties of greatness, I 
take it," continued he. " It's your Excellency's 
Collar of St. Patrick costs you these atten- 
tions " 

"I rather think iVa your ^ grand cardon,^ Foss- 
brooke," said the Viceroy, laughing, while he 
pointed to the rope. 

" Bless my stars I " exclaimed Sir Brook, 
blushing deeply, " how forgetful I am growing. 
I hope you forgive me. I am sure you could 
not suppose " 

" I could never think anything but; good of 
you, Fossbrooke. Gret in, and come out to * the 
Lodge ' to dinner." 

"No, no; Impossible. lam heartily asham- 
ed of mys(jlf. I grow worse and worse every 
day ; people will lose patience at last, and cut 
me; good-bye." 

" Wait one moment. I want to ask you 
something about young Lendrick. Would he 
take an appointment in a colonial regimentr— 
would he ? — ^" But Fossbrooke had elbowed 
his way through the dense crowd by this time, 
and was far out of 'hearing — shocked with 
himself, and overwhelmed with the thought 
that, in his absurd forgetfulness, he might have 
involved another in ricQcule. 

" Think of me standing talking to his Ex- 
cellency with this on my arm, Tom I " said he, 
flushing with shame and annoyance : " how 
these absent fits keep advandng on me I When ' 
a man begins to forget himself in this fashion, 
the time is not very distant when Ms friends 
will be glad to forget him. I said so this mo- 
ment to Lord Wilmington, and I am afraid that 
he agreed with me. Where are the screws, 
Tom — ^have I b#Qn forgetting them also?" 

"No, sir, I have them here; the holdfasts 
were not finished, but they will be sent over lo 
us this evening, along with the cramps you 
ordered." 

" So, then, my head was dear so .fer," cried 
he, with a smile. "In my prosperous days. 
Tom, these freaks of mine were takaw ^& '^gacA. 
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burgundy; but when a man has no longer 
burgundy to wash down his blunders with, if 
is strange how different becomes the criticism, 
and how much more" candid the critic." 

" So that, in point of enlightenment, sir, it is 
better to be poor." 

" It is what I was just going to observe to 
you," said he, calmly. "Can you give me a 
cigar?" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE TWO LUCYS. 

"Within a week after this incident, while Foss- 
brooke and young Lendrick were ploughing the 
salt sea towards their destination, Lucy sat in 
her room one morning engaged in drawing. 
She was making a chalk copy from a small pho- 
to^aph her brother had sent her, a likeness of 
Sir Brook, taken gurreptitiously as he sat smok- 
ing at a window, little heeding or knowing of 
the advantage thus taken of him. 

The head was considerably advanced, the 
brow and the eyes were nearly finished, and she 
was trying, for the third time, to get an expres- 
sion into the mouth which the photograph had 
failed to convey, but which she so often ob- 
served in the original. Eagerly intent on her 
'work, she never heard the door open behind 
her, and was slightly startled as a very gentle 
hand was laid on her shoulder. 

*' Is this a very presumptuous step of mine, 
dear Lucy?" said Mrs. Sewell, with one of her 
most bewitching smiles : "have I your leave for 
coming in upon you in this fashion ?" 

" Of course you have, my dear Mrs. Sewell ; 
it is a great pleasure to me to see you here." 
^ "And I may take off my bonnet, and my 
shawl, atiid my gloves, and my company manner, 
as my husband calls it ?" 

".Oh I you have no company manner," broke 
• in Lucy. 

"I used to think not; but men are stem 
critics, darling, and especially when they are 
husbands. You will flnd^ut, one of these days, 
how neatly yoor liege lord will detect every lit- 
tle obj6(^iiable trait in your nature^ and with 
what admirable frankness he will caution you 
against — ^yourself." 
/ "I almost think I'd rather he would not." 

"I'm very certain of it, Lucy," said the other, 
with greater firmness than before. " The thing 
we call love, in married life has an existence 
only a little beyond that of the bouquet you car- 
ried to the wedding-breakfast; and it would be 
unreasonable in a woman to expect it, but she 
might fairly ask for courtesy and respect, and 
you would be amazed how churlish even gentle- 
men can become about expending these graces 
in their own families." 

Lucy was both shocked and astonished at 
what she heard, and the grave tone in which 
the words were uttered surprised her most 
of all 

Mrs. Sewell had by this time taken off her 
bonnet and shawl, and, pushing back her luxu- 
jiant hair from her forohcsud^ looked as though 



suffering from headache, for her brows were 
contracted, and the orbits around her eyes daric 
and purple-looking. 

" You are not quite well to-day," said Lucy, 
as she sat down on the sofa beside her, and took 
her hand. 

" About as well as I ever am," said she, sigh- 
ing ; and then, as if suddenly recollecting her- 
self, added, "India makes such an inroad on 
health and strength I No buoyancy of temper- 
ament ever resisted that fatal climate. You 
wouldn't believe it, Lucy, but I was once famed 
for high spirits." 

"I can well believe it." 

" It was, however,' very long ago. I was lit- 
tle more than a child at the time — ^that is, I was 
about fourteen on fifteen — ^when I left England, 
to which I returned in my twentieth year. I 
went back very soon afterwards to nurse my 
poor father, and be married." 

The depth of sadness in which she spoke the 
last words made the silen':^ that followed in- 
tensely sad and gloomy. 

"Yes," said she, vdth a deep melancholy 
smile, " papa called mo madcap. Oh dear, if our 
fathers and mothers could look back from that 
eternity they have gone to, and see how the 
traits they traced in our childhood have sad- 
dened and sobered down into sternest features, 
would they recognise us as their own ? I don't 
look like a madcap now, Lucy^ do I ?" As she 
said this, her eyes swam in tears, and her lip 
trembled convulsively. Then standing hastily 
up, she drew nigh the table, and leaned over to 
look at the drawing at which Lucy had been 
engaged. 

" What I" cried she, with almost a shriek — 
"what is this? Whose portrait is this? tell 
me at once ; who is it ?" 

" A very dear friend of mine and of Tom's. 
One you could not have ever met, I'm sure." 

" And how do you know whom I have met ?" 
cried she, fiercely. "What can you know of 
my life and my associates ?" 

" I said so, because ho is one who has Kved 
long estranged from the world," said Lucy, gen- 
tly; for in the sudden burst of the other^s i>as- 
sion she only saw matter for deep compassion. 
It was but another part of a nature torn and 
distracted by unceasing anxieties. 

" But his name, his name ?" said Mrs. Sewell, 
wildly. 

" His name is Sir Brook Fossbrooke." 

"I knew it, I knew it I" cried she, wildly. 
"I knew it I" and said it over and over again. 
"Go where we will we shall find him. He 
haunts us like a curse — ^like a curse I" And it 
was in almost a shriek the last word came 
forth. 

" You cannot know the man, if you say this 
of him," said Lucy, firmly. 

" Not know him ! — ^not know him t You will 
tell me next that I do not 'know myself — not 
know my own name — not know the fife of bit- 
terness I have lived — ^the shame of it — ^tho 
ineffable shame of it I" and she threw herself 
on her face on the sofa, and sobbed convulsively. 
Long and anxiously did Lucy try all in her 
power to comfort and console her. She poured 
out her whole heart in pledgee of sisteriy love 
and affection. She assured her of a sympathy 
that would never desert her ; and, last of all, 
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she told her that her judgment of Sir Brook wAs 
a mistaken one; that in the world there lived 
not one more true-hearted, more generous, or 
more noble. 

"And where did you learn all this, young 
woman?" said the other^ passionately. "In 
\vhaft temptations and trials of your Ufe have 
these experiences been gained? Oh, 4onM; be 
angry with me, dearest Lucy ; forgive this rude 
speech of mine ; my head is turning, and I know 
not what I say. Tell me, child, did this man 
Bj^eak to you of my husband?" 

"No." 

"Nor of myself?" 

" Not a word. I don't believe he was aware 
that we were related to each other." 

" He not aware 1 Why, it's his boast that he 
knows every one and every one's connections. 
Ton never heard him speak without this parade 
of universal acquaintanceship. But why did he 
come here? how did you happen to meet him?" 

"By the merest accident. Tom found him 
one day fishing the river close to our house, and 
they got to talk together; and it ended by his 
coming 'to us to tea. Intimacy followed very 
quickly, and then a close friendship." 

"And do you moan to tell me that all this 
while he never alluded to us?" 

"Never." 

" This is so unlike him — so unlike him," mut- 
tered she, half to herself. "And the last place 
you saw him, where was it ?" 

" Here, in this house." 

" Here ! do you mean that he came here to 
-see youT * 

" No, he had some business with grandpapa, 
and called one morning, but ho was not received. 
Grandpapa was not well, and sent Colonel 
Sewell to meet him." 

"He sent my husband 1 And did he go ?" 

"Yes." 

" Are you sure of that ?" 

"I know it." 

" I never heard of this," said she, holding 
her hands to her temples, " About what time 
was it ?" 

"It was on Friday last. I remember the 
day, because it was the last time I saw poot 
Tom." 

" On Friday last," said she, pondering. " Yes," 
you are right I do remember that Friday ; " 
and she drew up the sleeve of her dress, and 
looked at a dark blue mark upon the fair white 
skin of her arm; but so hastily was the action 
done that Lucy did not remark it. 

"It was on Friday morning. It was on the 
forenoon of Friday, was it not ?" 

" Yes. The dock struck one, I remember, as 
I got back to the house." 

" Tell mO| Lucy," said she, in a caressing tone, 
as she drew her arm round the girl's waist — 
" tell me, darling, how did Colonel Sewell look 
after that interview? did he seem angry or irri- 
tated ? — ^m tell you why I ask this some other 
time— but I want to know if he seemed vexed 
or chagprined by meeting this man." 

" I did not see him after ; he went away al- 
ihost imme(^tely after Sir Brook. I heard his 
Voice talking with grandpapa in the garden, 
but I went to my room, and wo did ^not 
moet.** . 

"As they spoke in the garden were their 



voices raised? did they talk like men excited or 
in warmth?" 

" Yes. Their tone and manner were what you 
say — so much so that I went away, not to over- 
hear them. Grandpapa, I know, was angry at 
something, and when we met at luncheon he ' 
barely spoke to me." 

" And what conclusion did you draw from aU' 
this?" 

" None I There was nothing to induce me to 
dwell on the circumstance; besides," added she, 
with some irritation, " I am not given to reason 
upon the traits of people's manner, or their tone 
in speaking." 

"Nor perhaps accustomed to inquire, when 
your grandfather is vexed, what it is has irri- 
tated him?" 

" Certainly not. It is a liberty I should not 
dare to take." 

"Well, darling," said she, with a saucy laugh, 
" he is more fortunate in having you for a grand- 
daughter than 'tne. I'm afraid I should have 
less discretion — at all events less dread." 

" Don't be so sure of that," said Lucy, quietly. 
" Grandpapa is no common person. It is not 
his temper but his talent that one is loath to 
encounter." 

" I do not suspect that either would terrify 
me greatly. As the soldiers say, Lucy, *I have 
been under fire' pretty often, and I don't mind it 
now. Do you know, child, that we have got into 
a most irritable tone with each other ? each of 
us is saying something that provokes a sharp 
reply, and we are actually sparring without 
knowing it." 

" I certainly did not know it," said Lucy, tak- 
ing her hand within both her own, "and I 
ask pardon if I have said anything to hurt 
you." 

Leaving her hand to Lucy unconsciously, and 
not heeding one word of what she said, Mrs. 
Sewell sat with her eyes fixed on the floor, deep 
in thought " I'm sure, Lucy," said she atlas^ 
" I don't know why I asked you all those ques- 
tions a while ago. That man. Sir Brook I mean, 
is nothing to me ; he ought to be, but he is not 
My father and he were friends ; that is, my fa- 
ther thought he was his friend, and left him the 
guardianship of me on his deathbed." 

"Your guardian — Su: Brook your guardian?'* 
cried Lucy, with intense eagerness. 

" Yes ; with more power than the law, I be- 
lieve, would accord to any guardian." She 
paused and seemed lost in thought for some se- 
conds, and then went on, " Colonel Sewell and 
he never liked each other. Sir Brook took little 
trouble to be liked by him; perhaps Dudley was 
as careless on his side. Wliat a tiresome 
vein I have got in. How should you care for 
aUthis?" 

. "But I do care — ^I care for all that concerns' 
you." 

' " I take it if you were to hear Sir Brook's ac- 
count, we should not make a more brilliant figure 
than himself. He'd tell you about our mode 
of life and high play, and ttie rest of it; but, 
child, every one plays high in India, every one 
does scores of things there they wouldn't do at 
home, partly because the ennui of life tempts to 
anything — anything that would relieve it ; and 
then all are tolerant becaw^^ ^ «:t^ ^^j^jiSbSscj--^ 
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eduess — ^I mean bored to that degree that there 
is no stimulant left without tlie breach .of the de- 
calogue." 

"I think that might bo called wickedness," 
said Lucy, diyly. 

* " Call it what you like, only take my word for 
it you'd do the self-same tilings if you lived 
there. I was pretty much what you are now 
when I left England, and if any naughty creatute 
like myself were to talk, as I am doing to you 
now, and make confession of all her misdeeds 
and misfortunes, I'm certain I'd have known how 
to bridle up and draw away my hand, and retire 
to a far end of the sofa, and look unutterable 
pruderies, just as you do this moment." 

" Without ever suspecting it, certainly," said 
Lucy, laughing. 

"Tear up that odious drawmg, dear Lucy," 
said she, rising and walking the room with im- 
patience. " Tear it up ; or if you won't do that, 
let me write a line unier it — one line, I ask for 
no more — so that people may know at whom 
they are looking." 

" I will do neither ; nor will I sit here to listen 
to one word against him." 

" Which means, child, that your knowledge of 
life is so much greater than mine, you can trust 
implicitly to your own judgment. I can admire 
your courage, certainly, though I am not capti- 
vated by your prudence." 

. " It is because I have so little faith in my own 
judgment that I am unwilling to lose the friend 
who can guide me." 

" Perhaps it would be unsafe if I were to ask 
you to choose between him and me," said Mrs. 
Sewell, very slowly, and with her eyes fully 
bent on Lucy. 

"1 hope you will not." 

" With such a warning I certainly shall not do 
so. Who could have beUeved it was so late?" 
said she, hastily looking at her watch ; " what a 
seductive creature you must bo, child, to sUp 
over one's whole morning without knowing it — 
two o'clock already. You lunch about this time ?" 

" Yes, punctually at two." 

" Are you sufficiently lady of the house to in- 
vite me, Lucy ?" 

" I am sure you need no invitation here ; you 
are one of us." 

"What a little Jesuit it is," said Mrs. Sewell, 
patting her cheek. " Come, child, I'll be equal 
with you. I'll enter the room on your arm and 
say, * Sir William, your granddaughter insisted 
on my remaining ; I thought it an akwardness, 
but she tells me she is the mistress here, and I 
obey.' " 

" And you will find he will be too well bred 
to contradict you,'-' said Lucy, while a deep blush 
covered her face and throat. 

"Oh, I think him positively charming 1" said 
Mrs. Sewell, as she arranged her hair before the 
glass ; " I think him charming. My mother-in- 
law and I have a dozen pitched battles every day ., 
on the score of his temper and his diaracter. 
My theory is, the only intolerable thing on earth 
is a fool ; and whether it be that Lady Lendrick 
suspects me of any secret intentions to designate 
one still nearer to her by this reservation, I do 
QOt know, but the declaration drives her half 
crazy. Come, Lucy, we shall be keeping grand- 
papa waiting for us." 

Thej moved down the stairs, arm-in-arm, ' 



without a word ; but as they gained the door<^ 
the dining-room Mrs. SeweU turned fUIly round 
and said In a low deep voice, " Many anything 
— rake, gambler, villain — anything, the basest 
and the blackest ; but never take a fool, for a 
fool means them all combined." 



CHAPTER XXYIIL 

THE NEST WITH STRANaE "BIRDS" DT IT. 

To the Swan's Nest, very.diflferently tenanted 
from what we saw it at the opening of our 
story, we have now to conduct our reader. Its 
present occupant, "the acquisition to any neigh- 
bourhood," as the house-agent styled ^nm, was 
Colonel SewelL 

Lady Lendrick had taken the place for her 
son, on finding that Sir William would not ex- 
tend his hospitality to him. She had taken the 
precaution not merely to pay a year's rent in 
advance, but to make a number of changes in 
the house ancl its dependencies, whi<£ she 
hoped might render the residence more palat- 
able to him, and reconcile him in somei degree 
to its isolation and retirement. 

The Colonel was, however, one of those men 
— they are numerous enough in this world — 
who canvass the mouth of the gift-horse, and 
have few scruples in detecting the signs of his 
dgo. He criticised the whole place with a most 
commendable frankness. It was a " poky little 
hole. It was dark, it was low-ceilinged. It 
was full of inconveniences. The furniture was 
old-fashioned. You had to mount two steps 
into the drawing-room, and go down three into 
the dining-room. He had to cross a corridor to 
his bath-room, and there was a great Tudor 
window in the small breakfast-parlour, that made 
one feel as if sitting in a lantern." 

As for the stables, " he wouldn't put a donkey 
into them." No light, no ventilation, no any- 
thing, in short. To Uve surrounded with so 
many inconveniences was the most complete 
assertion of his fallen condition, and, as he said, 
" he had never realized his fall in the world till 
he settled down in that miserable Nest." 

There are men whose especial delight it is to 
call your attention to their impaired condition, 
their threadbare coat, their patched shoos, 1^ 
shabby equipage, or their sorry dwelling, as 
though they were frammg a sort of indictment 
against Fate and setting forth the hardships of 
persons of merit like them being subjected to 
this unjustifiable treatment \sj. Fortune. 

"I suppose you never thought to see me 
reduced to this," is the burden of their song; 
and it is very strange how, by mere repetition 
and insistance, these people establish for them- 
selves a sort of position, and oblige\ihe world 
to yield them a black-mail of respecKffid con- 
dolence. 

" This was not the sort of tipple 1 1 
before you once on a time, old fellow," wi] 
uttered by one of whose hospitalities you 1 
never partaken. " It was another guess sort of ' 
beast I gave you for a mount when we met 
last," wifl be said by a man who never rose 
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above a cob pony ; and one is obliged to yield 
a kind of polite absent to such b^erdash, or 
stand forward as a public prosecutor and arraign 
the rascal for a humbug. 

In this self-commiseration Sewell was a 
master, and there was not a comer of the house 
. he did not make the butt of his ridicule — ^to con- 
trast its httleness and vulgarity with the former 
ways and belongings of his own once splen- 
dour. 

" You're capital fellows," said he to a party 
of officers from the neighbouring garrison, " to 
come and see me in this dog-hole. Try and find 
a chair you can sit on, and I'll ask my wife if 
we can give you some dinner. You remember 
me up at Rangoon, Hobbes ? another guess sort 
of place, wasn't it ? I had the Rajah's palace 
and four elephants at my orders. At Guzerat, 
too I was the Resident, and by Jove I never 
dreamed of coming down to this I" 

Too indolent or too indifferent to care where 
or how she was lodged, his wife gave no heed 
to his complaints, beyond a little half-supercili- 
ous smile as he uttered them. "If a fellow 
will marry, howearer, he deserves it all," was 
his usual wind-up to all his lamentations ; and 
in this he seemed to console himself by the 
double opportunity of pitying himself ana in- 
sulting his wife. 

All that Colonel Cave and Ms officers could 
say in praise of the spot, its beauty, its neat- 
ness, and its comfprt, were only fresh aliment 
to his depreciation, and he more than half im- 
plied that possibly the place was quite good 
enough for ifiexrij but that was not exactly the 
• question at issue. 

Some men go through life permitted to say 
scores of things for which their neighbour would 
, be irrevocably cut and excluded from society. 
EiUier that the world is amused at their bitter- 
ness, or that it is regarded as a malady, far 
worse to him who bears than to him who wit- 
nesses it — ^whatever the reason — ^people endure 
these men, and make even a sort of vicious pets 
of them. Sewell was of this order, and a fine 
specimen too. 

AU the men around him were his equals in 
every respect, and yet there was not one of 
them who did not accept a position of quiet, un- 
resisting inferiority to him for the sake of his 
bad temper and his bad tongue. It was " his 
way," they said, and they bore it 

He was a consummate adept in all the details 
of a household ; and his dinners were perfec- 
tion, his wine good, and his servants drUled to 
the very acme of discipline. These were not 
mean accessories to any pretension ; and as they 
sat over their claret, a pleasanter and more 
social tone succeeded than the complaining 
spirit of their hdirt had at first promised. 

The talk waa chiefly professional Pipe-day 

will ever assert, its preeminence, and with 

reason ; for it is a grand leveller ; and Smooks, 

who joined three months ago, may have the" 

Army List as well by heart as the oldest major 

in the service ; and so they discussed, Where 

I was Hobson? what made Jobson sell out? 

L how did Bobsen get out of that scrape with the 

t paymaster ? and how long will Dobson be able 

^Bo live at his present rate in that light cavalry 

porps ? Everything that fell from them showed 

Ae most thorough intimacy with the condition, 



the fortune, and the prospects of the men they " 
discussed — familiarity there was enough of, but 
no friendship. No one seemed to trouble him- 
self whether the sick-leave or the sell-out meant 
h(^less calamity — all were dashed with a 
species of well-bred fatalism that was aston- 
ished with nothing, rejoiced at nothing, repined 
at nothing. 

" I wish Trafford would make up his mind 1" 
cried one. " Three weeks ago he told me posi- 
tively he would leave, and now I hear he oflered 
Craycroft three thousand pounds to retire from 
the majority." 

" That's true ; Craycroft told me so himself; 
but old Joe is a wily bird, and he'll not be taken 
so easily." 

" He's an eldest son now," broke in anotlier. 
" What does he care whether he be c^ed major 
or captain 1" 

"An eldest son!" cried Sewell, suddenly; 
" how is that ? When I met him at the Cape he 
spoke of an elder brother." 

" So he had, then ; but he's * off the hooks.' '? 

"I don't think it matters much," said the 
Colonel " The bulk of the property is disen- 
tailed, and Sir Hugh can leave it how he likes." 

" That's what I call downright shameful," said 
one ; but he was the minority, for a number, of 
voices exclaimed — 

" And perfectly right ; that law of primogeni- 
ture is a positive barbarism." 

While the dispute waxed warm and noisy, 
Sewell questioned the Colonel closely about 
Trafford — ^how it happened that the entail was 
removed, and why there was reason to suppose 
that Sir Hugh and his son were not on terms 
of friendship. 

Cave was frank enough when he spoke of the 
amount of the fortune and the extent of the estate, 
but used a careful caution in speaking of family, 
matters, merely hinting that Trafford had gone 
very fast^ spent a deal of money, had his debts 
twice paid by his father, and was now rather in 
the position of a reformed spendthrift, making a 
good character for prudence and economy. 

"And where is he? — ^not in Ireland?" asked 
Sewell, eagerly. 

" No ; he is to join on Monday. I got a hur- 
ried note from him this morning, dated Holy- 
head. You said you had met him?" 

" Yes, at the Cape ; he used to come and dine 
with us there occasionally.'' 

"Did you like him?" 

" In a way. Yes, I think he was a nice fel- 
low — that is^ he might be made a nice fellow, 
but it was always a question into what hands 
he fell; he was at the same time pliant and ob- 
stinate. He would always imitate— he would 
never lead. So he seeiped to me ; but, to tell 
you the truth, I left him a good deal to th«L 
women ; he was too young and too fresh for a 
man like myseUl" 

" You are rather hard on him," said Cave, 
laughing ; " but you are partly right. He has, 
however, fine qualities — ^he is generous and 
trustful to any extent." 

" Indeed 1" said Sewell, carelessly, as he, bit 
'' off the end of a cigar. ^. 

"Nothing would make him swerve flHtaiftk, 
word ; and if placed in a difficulty whei:8 ffnKtSi 
was involved, his own interests wouidrlsftk -vjask 
lasthQ'^tiiiTiiJLQt'' 
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" Yery fine, all that Are you drinking claret ? 
—if so, flnisH that decanter, and let's have a 
fresh bottle." 

Cave declined to take more wine, and he arose, 
with the rest, to repair to the drawing-room fo'r 
coffee. 

' It was not very usual for Sewell to approach 
his wife or notice her in society; now, however, 
he drew a chair near her as she sat at the fire, 
and, in a low whisper, said — " I have some plea- 
sant news for you." 

" Indeed 1" she said, coldly — "what a strange 
incident." 

" You mean it is a strange channel for plea- 
sant news to come through, perhaps," said he, 
with a curl of his lip. 

" Possibly that is what I meant," said she, as 
quietly as before. 

"None of these fine lady-airs with me, ma- 
dam," said he, reddening with anger ; " there are 
no two people in Europe ought to understand 
each other better than we do." 

" In that I quite agree with you." 

" And as sucdi is the case, affectations are clean 
thrown away, madam ; we can have no disguises 
for each other." 

A very slight inclination of her head seemed 
to assent to this remark, but she did not speak. 

" "We came to plain speaking many a day ago," 
said he, with increased bitten|ess in his tone. 
" I don't see why we are to forego the advantage 
of it now— do you ?" 

"By no means. Speak as plainly as you 
wish; I am quite ready to hear you." 

" You have managed, however, to make people 
observe us," muttered he between his teeth — 
" it's an old trick of yours, madam. You can 
,play martyr at the shortest notice." He rose 
hastily and moved to another part of the room, 
where a very noisy group were arranging a party 
for pool at billiards. 

" Won't you have me ?" cried Sewell in his 
ordinary tone. " I'm a perfect boon at pool ; for 
I'm the most unlucky dog at everything." 

" I scarcely think you'll expect us to believe 
ihatj^^ said Cave, with a glance of unmistakable 
admiration towards Mrs. SewelL 

•* Ay," cried Sewell, fiercely, and answering 
the unspoken sentiment — " ay, sir, and that " — 
he laid a stem emphasis on the word — " and (hat 
the worst luck of all." 

" I've been asking Mrs. Sewell to play a game 
with us, and she says she has no objection," said 
a young subaltern, " if Colonel Sewell does not 
dislike it " * 

" I'll piay whist, then," said SowelL " "Who'll 
make a rubber? — Cave, will you? Here's 
Houghton and Mowbray— eh?" 

"No, no," said Mowbray — "you are all too 
good for me." 

" How I hate that — ^too good for >n«," said 
SewelL "Why, man, what better investmeoi; 
could you ask for your money than the benefit 
of -good teaching? Always ride with the best 
hounds — ^play with the best players, talk with 
the best talkers." 

"And make love to the prettiest women," 
added Cave, in a whisper, as Mowbray followed 
Mrq»-8ewell into the billiard-room. 

"I lieard you, Cave," whispered Sewell, in a 
still lo#er whisper; "there's devilish little 
-^scapes my ears, I promise you." The bustle 



and preparation of the card-table served in part 
to cover Cave's confusion, but his cheek tingled 
and his hand shook with mingled shame and 
annoyance. 

Sewell saw it all, and knew how to profit by 
it. He liked high play, to which Cave generally 
objected; but he well knew that on the present 
occasion Cave would concur in anything to cover 
his momentary sense of shame. 

"Pounds and fives, I suppose," said Sewell; 
and the others bowed, and the game began. 

As Httle did Cave Uke three-handed whist, but 
he was in no mood to oppose anything; for, like 
many men who have made an awkward speech, 
he exaggerated the meaning through his fears, 
and made it appear absolutely monstrous to him- 
self. 

" Whatever you like," was therefore ^lis re- 
mark ; and he sat down to the game. 

Sewell was a skilled player; but the race is 
no more to the swift in cards than in anything 
else — he lost, and lost heavily. He underva- 
lued his adversaries too, and, inconsequence, 
he followed up his bad luck by increased wagers. 
Cave tried to moderate the aiiour he displayed, 
and even remonstrated with him on the sums 
they were staking, which, he good-humouredly 
remarked, were far above his own pretensions ; 
but Sewell resented the advice, and replied 
with a coarse insinuation about winners' coun- 
sels. The ill luck continued, and Sewell's 
peevishness and ill temper increased with 
every game. "What have I lost to you?" 
cried he, abruptly, to -Cave ; **1t jars . on my 
nerves every time you take out that cursed 
memorandum, so that all I can do is not to fling 
it into the fire." 

" I'm sure I wish you would, or that you 
would let me do it," said Cave, quietly. 

" How much is it ? — ^not short of three hun- 
dred, I'll be bound." 

" It is upwards of five hundred," said Cave, 
handing the book across the table. 

" You'll have to wait for it, I promise you. 
You must give me time, for I'm in all sorts of 
messes just now." WhUe Cave assured him 
that there was no question of pressing for pay- 
ment — ^to take his own perfect convenience — 
Sewell, not heeding him, went on, " This con- 
founded place has cost me a pot of money. My 
wife, too, knows how to scatter her five-pound 
notes ; in short,, we are a wasteful lot Shall 
we have one rubl>er more, eh?" 

" As you like. I am at your orders." 

"Let us say double or quits, then, for the 
whole sum." 

Cave made no reply, and seemed not to know 
how to answer. 

" Of course if you object," said Sewell, push- 
ing back his chair from the table, as though 
about to rise, " there's no more to be said." 

" Wkat do you say, Houghton ?" asked Cave. 

"Houghton has nothing to say to it; /ie 
liasn't won twentv pounds flpomr me," said 
Sewell, fiercely. 

" Whatever you like, then," said Cave, in & 
tone in which it was easy to see irritation was 
with difficulty kept under, and the game begaii. 

The game began in deep silence. The re- 
strained temper of the players and the heavy 
sum together impressed them, and not a word 
was dropped. The cards fell upon the tablo 
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with a clear, sharp sound, and the dmk of the 
counters resounded through the room, the only 
noises there. 

As they played, the company from the bil- 
liaxd-room poured in and drew around the 
whist-table, at first noisQy enough ; but seeii^ 
the deep preoccupation of the players, their 
steadfast looks, their intense eagerness, made 
. more striking by their silence,- they gradually 
lowered their voices, and at last only spoke in 
whispers, and rarely. 

The first game of the rubber had been con- 
tested trick by trick, but ended by Cave winning 
it. The second game was won by Sewell, and 
the third opened with his deaL 

As he dealt the cards, a murmur ran through 
the bystanders that the stake was something 
considerable, and the interest increased in con- 
sequence. A few trifling bets were laid on the 
issue, and one of the group, in a voice slightly 
raised above the rest, said, " I'll back Sewell for 
a pony." 

" I beg you will not, sir," said Sewell, turning 
fiercely round. " I'm in bad luck already, and 
I don't want to beawamped altogether. There, 
sir, your interference has made me misdeal," 
cried he, passionately, as he flung the cards on 
the table. 

Not a word was said as Cave began his deal 
It was too plain to every one that Sewell's tem- 
per was becoming beyond control, and that a 
word or a look might bring the gravest conse- 
qnenced^ 

" What cards I" said Cave, as he spread his 
hand on the table: "four honours, and -nine 
trumps.'* 

Sewell stared at them, moved his fingers 
through them to separate and examine them, and 
then, turning his head round, he looked behind. 
It was his wife was standing at the back of his 
chair, calm, pale, and collected. "By Heaven I" 
cried he, savagely, " I knew who was there as 
well as if I saw her. The moment Cave spread 
out his cards, I'd have taken my oath that she 
was standing over me." 

She moved hastily away at the ruffianly 
speech, and a low murmur of indignant anger 
filled the room. Cave and Houghton quitted the 
table, and mingled with the others ; but Sewell 
sat still, tearing up the cards one by one, with 
a quiet, methodical persistence that betrayed no 
passion. " There 1" said he, as he threw the 
last fragment from him, "you shall never bring 
good or bad luck to any one more." With the 
ease of one to whom such paroxysms were not 
unfrequent, he joined in the conversation of a 
group of young men, and with a familiar j6cu- 
larity soon set them at their ease towards him ; 
and then, drawing Ms arm witMn Cave's, he led 
him apart, and said, " I'll go over to the Barrack 
to-morrow and breakfast with you. I have just 
thought of how I can settle this little debt." 

" Oh, don't distress yourself about that," said 
Cave. "I beg you will not let it give you a 
moment's uneasiness." ' 

" Good fellow I" said Sewell, clapping him on 
the shoulder ; " but I have the means of doing 
it without inconvenience, as 111 show you to- 
morrow. Don't go yet; don't let your fellows 
go. We are going to have a broil, or a devilled 
biscuit, or something." He walked over and 
rang the bell, and then hastily passed on into a 



smaller room, where his wife was sitting on a 
sofa, an old doctor of the regiment seated at her 
side. 

"I won't interrupt the consultation," said 
Sewell, " but I have just one word to say." He 
leaned over the back of the sofa, and whispered 
in her ear, " Your friend Traffbrd has beoome an . 
eldest son. He is at the Bilton Hotel, Dublin; 
write and ask him here. Say I have some cock- 
shooting — ^there are harriers in the neighbour- 
hood. Are you listening to me, madam?" said 
he, in a harsh, hissing voice, for she had half 
turned away her head, and her face had assum- 
ed an expression of sickened disgust. She 
nodded, but did not speak. " Tellhim that I've 
spoken to Cave — ^he'll make his leave all right — 
that I'll do my best to make the place pleasant 
to him, and that — ^in fact, I needn't try to teabh 
you to write a sweet note. You understand 
me, eh?" 

" Oh, perfectly," said she, rising, and a livid 
paleness now spread over her face, and Bven 
her lips were bloodless. 

" I was too abrupt with my news. I ought to 
have been more considerate ; I^ ought to have 
known it might overcome you," 8£^ he, with a 
sneering bitterness. "Doctor, youll have to 
give Mrs. Sewell some cordi^J, some restorative 
— ^that's the name for it. She was overcome by 
some tidings I brought her. Even pleasant 
news will startle us occasionally. As the 
French comedy ^s it, *La joie fait peur,'" and 
with a listless, easy air he sauntered away into 
another room. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



SEWELL VISITS CAVE. 



Punctual to his appointment, Sewell appeared 
at breakfast the next morning with Colonel 
Cave. Of all the ill humour and bad conduct of 
the night before, not a trace now was to be seen. 
He was easy, courteous, and affable. He even 
made a half-jesting apology for his late display 
of bad temper; attributing it to an attack of 
coming gout. * ' So long as the malady," said he, 
" is in a state of menace, one's nerves become 
so fine strung, that theie's no name for the irri- 
tability ; but when once a good honest seizure 
has taken place, a man recovers himself and 
stands up to his suffering manfully and welL" 

"To-day, for instance," said he, pointing to 
a shoe divided by long incisions, " I have got ny 
enemy fixed, and I let him do hia worst 

The breakfast proceeded pleasantly ; Cave was 
in admiration of his guest's agreeability ; for he 
talked away, not so much of things as of people. 
He had, in a high degree, that man-of-the-world 
gift, of knowing something about every one. 
No name could turn up of which he could not 
tell you something the owner of it had said or 
done, and these " scratch " biographies are often 
very amusmg, particularly when struck off with 
the readiness of a practised talker. 

It was not, tlien, merely that Sewell obhterated 
every memory of the evening before, but he 
made Cave forget the actual ob\Q«fe ^'^st ^^jJc^s&i. 
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for%ture pleasure did Sewell throw out, like a 
man who had both the leisure, the means, and 
the taste for enjoyment There was some capi- 
tal shooting he had just taken ; his neighbour, 
«n old squire, had never cared for it, and let him 
have it " for a song." They were Roing to get 
up hack races too, in the Park — " half-a-dozen 
hurdles and a double ditch to tumble over," as 
he said, " will amuse our garrison fellows — and 
my wife has some theatrical intentions — ^if you 
will condescend to help her." 

Sewell talked with that blended munificence 
and shiftiness which seems a specialty with a 
certain order of men. Nothing was too costly 
to be done, and yet everything must be accom- 
plished with a dexterity that was almost a 
dodge. The men of this gift are great scene- 
pamters. They dash you off a view — be it a 
■ wood or a rich interior, a terraced garden or an 
Alpine hut — ^in a few loose touches. Ay, and 
they " smudge " them out again befbre criticism 
has had time to deal swith them. "By the 
way," cried he, suddenly ^topping in the full 
. swing of some description of a possible regatta, 
" I was half forgetting what brought me here 
this morning. I am in your debt, Cave." 

He stopped as though his speech needed some 
rejoinder, and Cave grew very red and very 
uneasy — ^tried to say something — anything — ^but 
could not. The fact was, that, like a man who 
had never in all his life adventured on high play 
or risked a stake that could possiblyjje of im- 
portance to him, he felt pretty much the same 
amount of distress at having won as he would 
^ have felt at having lost. He well knew that if 
by any mischance he had incurred such a loss 
as a thousand pounds, it would have been a 
most serious embarrassment — by what right, 
chon, had he won it? Now, although feelings' 
of this sort were about the very last to find 
entrance into Sewell's heart, he well knew that 
there were men who were liable to them, just as 
there were people who were exposed to plague 
or yellow fever, and other maladies from which 
he lived remote. It was, then, with a sort of 
selfish motive that he saw Cave's awkward hesi- 
tating manner, and read the marks of the shame 
that was overwhelming him. 

" A heavy sum too," said Sewell, jauntily ; 
" we went the whole ' pot ' on that last 
rubber." 

" I wish I could forget it — ^I mean," muttered 
Cave, " I wishr we could both forget it." 

" I have not the least objection to that," said 
Sewell, gaily, " only let it first be paid." 

"WeU, but — what I meant was — what I 
wanted to say, or rather, what I hoped — was — 
in plain words,- Sewell," burst he out, like a man 
to whom desperation gave courage, — " in plain 
words, I never intended to play such stakes as 
we played last night — ^I never have — ^I never 
will again." 

" Not to give me my revenge ? " said Sewell, 
lauding. 

" No, not for anything. I don't know what 
I'd have done — I don't know what would have 
become of mfe, if I had lost ; and I pledge you 
my honour, I think the next worst thmg is to 
have won." 

" Do you, by George I " 

" I do, upon my sacred word of honour. My 
firat thou^'hts on waking this morning were 



more wretched than they have been for any day 
in the last twenty years of life, for 1 was 
thoroughly ashamed of myself." 

"You'll not find many men afflicted with 
your malady. Cave ; and, at all events, it is not 
contagious." 

" I know nothing about that," said Cave, half 
irritably ; " I never was a play man, and have 
httle pretension to understand their fceUngs." 

" They haven't got any," said Sewell, as he 
ht his cigar. 

" Perhaps not ; so much the worse for them. 
I can only say, if the misery of losing be only 
proportionate to the shame of winning, I dont 
envy a gambler; such an example, too, to ex- 
hibit to my young officers. It was too bad— 
too bad." 

"I declare I don't understand this," said 
Sewell, carelessly; "when I commanded a 
battalion, I never imagined I was obliged to be 
a model to the subs or the junior captains." 
The tone of banter went, this thne, to the quick, 
and Cave fiushed a deep crhnson, and said, 

" I'm not sorry that my ideas of my duty are 
difierent; though in the ptesent case, I have 
failed to fulfil it" 

" Well, well, there's nothing to glow angry 
about," said Sewell, laughing, "even though 
you won't give me my revenge. My present 
business is to^ book up," and, as he spoke, he 
sat down at the table, and drew a roll of papers 
from his pocket, and laid it before him. 

" You distress me greatly by all this, Sewell," 
said Cave, whose agitation now almost over- 
camer^ him, " Cannot we hit upon some way ? 
can't we let it lie over? I mean — ^is there no 
arrangement by wliich this cursed affair can be 
deferred ; you understand me ?" 

"Not in the least Such things are never 
deferred without loss of honour to thb man in 
default. The stake that a man risks is sup- 
posed to be in his pocket, otherwise play be- 
comes trade, and accepts all the vicissitudes of 
trade." 

"It's the first time I ever heard them con- 
trasted to the disparagement of honest m- 
dustry." 

" And I call bDl'ards, tennis, whist, and 
ecart^ honest industries too, though I wont 
call them trades. There, there," said he, 
laughmg at the other's look of displeasure, 
" don't be afraid ; I am not going to preach 
these doctrmes to your young officers, for whose 
morals you are so mudi concerned. Sit down 
here, and just Usten to me for one moment" 

Cave obeyed, but his face showed in every 
feature how reluctantly. 

" I see. Cave," said Sewell, with a quiet smite 
— " I see you want to do me a favour — so you 
shall I am obliged to own that I am an ex- 
ception to the theory I have just now" enun- 
ciated. I staked a thousand pounds, and I had 
Twt the money in my pocket Wait a moment — 
don't interrupt me. I had not the money in 
gold or bank notes, but I had it here "—and he 
touched the papers before him — "in a form- 
equally solvent, only that it required that he 
who won the money should be not a mere 
acquamtance, but a friend — a friend to whom 1 
could speak with freedom and in confidence. 
This," said he, "is a bond for twelve hundred 
pounds, given by my wife's guardian m saiia- 
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faction of a loon once mado to blm ; he was a 
man of large fortune, which he squandered 
away recklessly, leaving but a small estate, 
which he qpuld neither sell nor alienate. Upon 
this property this^is a mortgage. As an old 
friend of my father-in-law— a very unworthy 
one, by the way — I could of course not press 
him for the interest, and, as you will see, it has 
never been pmd ; and there is now a balance of 
some hundred pounds additional against him. 
Of this I could not speak, for another reason — 
we are not without the hope of inheriting some- 
thing by him — and to aUude to this matter 
would be ruinous. Keep this, then. I insist 
upon it. I declare to you, if you refuse, I wHl 
sell it to-morrow to the first money-lender I can 
find, and send you ray debt in hard cash. I've 
been a play man aU my life but never a de- 
faulter." 

There, was a tone of proud indignation in the 
way he spoke that awed Cave to silence ; for in 
good trutifci he was treating of themes of which 
he knew nothing whatever; and of the sort of 
mfluences which swayed gMnblers, of the rules 
that guided, and the conventionalities that 
bonnd them, he was profoundly ignorant. 

" Youll not get your money. Cave," resumed 
Sewell, " till this old fellow dies ; but you will 
be paid at last — of that I can assure you. In- 
deed, if by any turn of luck I was in funds 
myself, I'd like to njdeem it. All I ask is, 
therefore, that youTl not dispose of it, but hold 
it over in your own possession till the day — 
and I hope it may be an early one — it may be 
payable." 

Cave was in no humour to dispute anything. 
There was no condition to which he would not 
have acceded, so heartily ashamed and abashed 
was "^.e by the position in which he found him- 
self. What he really would have liked best, 
would have been to refuse the bond altogether, 
and say. Pay when you like, how you like, or, 
better still, not at alL This of course was not 
possible, and he accepted the terms proposed to 
him at once. 

" It shall be all as you wish," said he hur- 
riedly. " I will do everything you desire ; only 
let me assure you that I would infinitely rather 
this paper remained in your keeping than in 
mme, Vm a careless fellow about documents," 
added he, trying to put the matter on the lesser 
ground of a safe custody. " Well, well, say no 
more; you don't wish it, and that's enough." 

"I must be able to say," said Sewell, gravely, 
" that I never lost over night what I had not 
paid the next morning, and I will even ask of 
you to corroborate me, so far as this trans- 
actiqn goes. There were several of your follows 
at my house last night; they saw what we 
played for, and that; I was the loser. There 
will be — ^there always is — ^plenty of gossip 
about these things, and the first question is, 
* Has he booked up ? ' I'm sure it's not asking 
more than you are ready to do, to say that I 
paid my debt within twenty-four hours." 

" Certainly ; most willingly. I don't know 
that any one has a right to question me on tl^e 
matter." 

** J never said he had. I only warned you 
how people will talk, and how necessary it ip to 
be prepared to stifle a scandal even before it 
has flared out" 



" It shall be cared fbr. I^ do exactly as , 
you wish," said Cave, who was too much flur- 
ried to know what was asked of him, and to 
what he was pledged. 

" I'm- glad this is off my mind," said Sew- 
ell, w^ a long sigh of relief. " I lay awake 
half the night thkiking of it; for there are 
scores of fellows who are not of your stamp, 
and who would be for submitting these docu- 
ments to their lawyer, and asking, heaven 
knows, what this affair related to. Now I tell 
you frankly, I'd have given no explanations. 
He who gave tliat bond is, as I know, a con- 
summate rascal, and has robbed me — that is, 
my wife — out of two-thirds of her fortune; 
but my .hands are tied regarding him. I 
couldn't touch him, except he should try to 
take my hfe— a thing, by the way, he is quite 
capable of. Old Dillon, my wife's father, be- 
lieved him to be the best and truest of men,, 
and my wife inherited this belief, even in the 
face of all the injuries he had worked us. She 
went on saying. My father always said, Trust 
Fossy; there's at least one man in the world 
that will never deceive you." 

"What was the name you said?" asked Cave, 
quickly. 

" Oh, only a nickname. I don't want to men- 
tion his name. I have sealed up the bond 
with this superscription — 'Colonel Sewell's 
bond.' I did this, believing you would not 
question m*e farther ; but if you desire to read 
it over. 111 break the envelope at once." 

" No, no ; notliing of the kind. Leave it just 
as it is." 

" So that," said Sewell, pursuing his former 
line of thought, " this man not alone defrauded 
me, but he sowed dissension between me and 
my wife. Her faith is shaken in him, I have 
no doubt; but shell not confess it. Like a 
genuine woman, she will persist in assorting 
the convictions she has long ceased to be held 
by, and quote this stupid letter of her father 
in the face of every fact 

" I ought not to, have got into these things," 
said Sewell, as he walked impatiently dOwn 
the room. " These family bedovilments should 
be kept from one's friends ; but the murder is 
out now, and you can see howl stand — ^and see, 
besides, tliat if I am not always able to control 
my temper, a friend might find an excuse for me.'.' 

Cave gave a kindly nod -of assent to this, 
not wishing, even by a word, to increase the 
painful embarrassment of the scene. 

" Heigh ho I " cried Sewell, throwing him- 
self down in a chair, "there's one care off 
my heart, at least I I can remember a time 
when a night's bad luck wouldn't have cost 
me five minutes of annoyance ; but nowadayis 
I have got it so hot and so heavy ftom for- 
tune I begin not to know myself." Then, with 
a sudden change of tone, he added — "When 
are you coming out to us again? Shall we 
say Tuesday?" 

" We are to be inspected on Tuesday. Traf- 
ford writes me that he is coming over with 
General Halkett — ^whom, by the way, he calls 
a Tartar — and says, 'If the Sewells are 
within hail, say a kind word to them on my 
part. ' " 

" A good sort of fellow, Trafford^" said Se.^ 
ell, carelesftbf. 
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"An excellent fellow-^no better living I" 

"A very "wide-awako one too," said Sowell, 
with one eje dosed, and a look of intense 
cunning. 

"I never thought sa It is, to my notion, 
-to the want of that faculty ho owes every 
embarrassment ho has ever BufTcred. He is un- 
suspecting to a fault" 

" It's not the ^vay I read him ; though per- 
haps I think as well of him as you do. Vd 
say that for his years he is ono of the very 
shrewdest young fellows I ever met" 

" You astonish mo I May 1 ask you if you 
know him well ?" 

" Our acquaintance is not of very old date, but 
we saw a good deal of each other at the Cape. "We 
rode out together, dined, played, and conversed 
freely togetiier ; and the impression he made 
upon me was that every sharp lesson the world 
had given him he'd pay back one day or other 
with a compound interest" 

"I hope not — ^I fervently hope notl" cried 
Cave. " I had rather hear to-morrow that he 
had been duped and cheated out of half his for- 
tune than Icam he had done one act that savour- 
ed of the — the—" He stopped, unable to 
finish, for ho could not hit upon the word that 
might be strong enough to express his meaning, 
and yet not imply an offence. 

" Say blackleg. Isn't that what you want ? 
There's my wife's pony-chaise. I'll get a seat 
back to the Nest Good-bye, CaVe. If Wed- 
nesday is open, give it to us, and tell Trafford 
TA be glad to see him." 

Cave sat down as the door closed after the 
other, and tried to recall his thoughts to some- 
thing liice order. What manner of man was 
that who had just left him ? It was evidently a 
very mixed nature. Was it the good or the evil 
that predominated ? Was the unscrupulous tone 
he displayed the result of a spirit of tolerance, 
or was it the easy indiflferance of one who 
trusted nothing — ^beheved nothing? 

Was it possible his estimate of Trafford could 
bo correct? and could this seemingly generous 
and open manner cover a nature cold, calculat- 
ing, and treacherous? No, no I T?iat he felt 
to be totally out of the question. 

Ho thought long and intently over the matter, 
but to no end ; and as he rose to deposit the 
papers left by Sewell in his wfSting-desk, he 
felt as unsettled and imdecidod as when he 
started on the inquiry. ' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE BAOES ON THE LAWK. 

A BBiauT October morning, with a blue sky 
and a shght, very slight, feeling of frost in the 
air, and a gay meeting on foot and horseback 
on the lawn before the Swan's Nest, made 
as pretty a picture as a pamter of such scenes 
could desire. I say of such scenes, because in 
the tableau de genre it is the realistic element 
that must predominate, and the artidt's skill is 
employed in imparting to very commonplace 
people and costumes whatever poetry can bo 



lent them by light and Bhad& by happy gioiip- 
ings, and more than all thesfl^^ the insinuation 
of some incident in which they are the actors— 
a sort of storied interest pervading the wholo 
canvas, which gives immense pleasure to those 
who have little taste for the fine arts. 

There was plenty of colour even in the landr 
scape. The mountains had put on their autmnn 
suit, and displayed every tint from a pale opal 
to a deep and gorgeous purple, while the rif er 
ran on in those circhng eddies which came to 
the surface of water under sunshine as n^turallj 
as smiles to the face of flattered beauty. 

Colonel Sewell had invited the country-side 
to witness hack races in his grounds, and the 
country-side had heartily responded to the invi- 
tation. There were the county magnates in 
grand equipages — an earl with two postilions 
and outriders, a high sheriff with all ms official 
splendours, squires of lower degree in more com- 
posite vehicles, and a large array of jaunting- 
cars, through all of which figured the red-coats 
of the neighbouring garrison, adding to the 
scene that tint of warmth in colour so dear to 
the painter's heart 

The wonderful beauty of the spot, combining 
us it did heath-dad moimtain, and wood, and 
winding river, with a spreading lake in the dis- 
tance, dotted with picturesque islands, was well 
seconded by a glorious autumnal day — one of 
those days when the ver- air has something of 
champagne in its exhilarating quality, and gives 
to every breath of it a sense of stimulation. 

The first throe races — ^they were on the flat- 
had gone off admirably. They T^fere wep con- 
tested, well ridden, and the "right horae"- the 
winner. All was contentment, therefore, <m 
every side, to which the interval of a pleasant 
moment of conviviality gave hearty asslatance, 
for now came the hour of luncheon ; and from 
the " swells " in the great marquee, and the fa- 
voured intimates in the dining-room^ to the as- 
sembled unknown in the jaunting-cars, mfeny 
laughter issued, with clattering of plates, and 
popping of corks, and those commingled sounds 
of banter and jollity which mark such gather- 
mgsv 

The great event of the day was, however, yet 
to come off. It was a hurdle race, to which two 
stiff fences were to be added, in the shape of 
double ditches, to tost the hunting powers of the 
horses. The hurdles were to be four feet eight 
in height, so that the course was by no means a 
despicable one, even to good cross-country riders. 
To give increased interest to the race Sewell him- 
self was to ride, and no small share of eagerness 
existed amongst the neighbouring gentry to see 
how the new-comer would distinguish himself in 
the saddle — some opining he was too long of leg; 
some, that he was too heavy ; some, that men of 
his age — ^he was over five-and-thirty — ^begin to 
lose nerve ; and many going so far as to imply 
*• that he did not look like riding " — a judgment 
whose vagueness detracts nothing from its force. 

'•There ho goes now, and he sits well down, 
tool" cried ono, as a group of horsemen swept 
nast, one of whom mounted on a "sharp " pony, 
fed the way a white Macintosh and loose over- 
alls covering him from head to foot They were 
off to see that tlie fences were all being proper- 
ly put up, and in an instant were out of sight 

"I'll back Tom Wcstenra against Seweu for a 
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' twenty-pound note," cried one, standing hp on i 
the seat of his car to proclaim the challenge. 

"I'll go further," shouted another— "PU do it 
for fifty." 

" I'll beat you both," cried out a third—" ITl 
take Tom even against the field." 

The object of adl this enthusiasm was a smart 
clean-shaven little fellow, with a good blue eye 
and a pleasant countenance, who smoked his 
cigar on the seat of a drag near, and nodded a 
friendly recognition to their confidence. 

"If Joe Slater was well of his fall, I'd rather 
have him than any one in the county," said an 
old fanner, true to a man of his own dass and 
standing. 

"Here's one can beat them bothl" shouted 
another; "here's Mr. Croagh of Insmakerryl" 
and a thin, ruddy-faced, keen-eyed man of about 
fifty rode by on a low-sized horse, with that es- 
pecial look of decision in his mouth, and the pe- 
culiar puckering about the comers, that seem to 
belong to those who traffic in horse-iiesh, and 
who, it would appear, however much they may 
know about horses, understand humanity more 
thoroughly stiU. 

"Are you going to ride, Oreagh?" cried a 
friend from a high tax-cart. 

" Maybe so, if the fences are not too big for 
me," and a very malicious drollery twinkled in 
his grey eye. 

" Paix, and if they are," said a farmer, " the 
rest may stay at home." 

" I hope you'E ride, Creagh," said the first 
speaker, " and not let these English fellows take 
the shine out of us. Yourself and Tom are the 
'\)nly county names on the card." 

" Show it to me,'* said Croagh, listlessly, and 
he took the printed list in his hand and conned 
it over, as though it had all been new to him. 
"They're all soldiers, I see," said he. "It's 
Major This, and Captain That — ^Who is the 
lady? " This question was rapidly called forth 
by a horsewoman who rode past at an easy 
canter in the midst of a group of men. She 
was dressed in a light-grey habit and hat of the 
same colour, from which a long white feather 
encircling the hat hung on one side. 

" That's Mrs. Sewell — ^what do you think of 
her riding?" 

" If her husband has as neat a hand I'd rather 
he was out of the course. She knows weU 
what she's about." 

" They say there's not her equal in the Park 
. in London." 

"That's not Park riding; that's something 
very different, take my word for it. She could 
lead half the men here across the country." 

Nor was dhe unworthy of the praise, as, with 
her hand low, her head a little forward, but her 
back well curved in, she sat firmly down in her 
saddle ; giving to the action of the horse that 
amount of movement that assisted the animal, 
but never more. The horse was mettlesome 
enough to require all her attention. It was his 
first day under a side-saddle, and he chafed at 
it, and when the heavy skirt smote his flaqk, 
bounded with a hinge and a stroke of his head 
that showed anger. * 

"That's a four hundred guinea beast she's 
on. He belongs to the tall young fellow that's 
riding on her left." 

" I like his own horse better, the liver-chost- 
6 



nut with the short legs. I wish I had the loan 
of him for the hurdle race." 

" Ask him, Phil; or get the mistress there to 
ask him," said another, laughing. " I'm mighty 
mistaken or he wouldn't refuse herJ'^ 

"Oh, is thcU it?" said Creagh, with a know- 
ing look. 

" So theytell me here, for I don't know one • 
of them myself: but the story goes that she 
was to have married that young fellow wfien 
Sewell carried her off." 

"I must go and get a better look at her I " 
said Creagh, as - he spurred his horse and can- 
tered away. 

"Is anyone betting?" said little Westenra, 
as he descended from his seat on the drag. "I 
have not seen a man to-day with five pounds on 
the race." 

"Here's Sewell,'* muttered another; "he's 
coming up now, and will give or take as mudi 
as you like." 

"Di4 you see Mrs. Sewell, any of you?" 
asked Sewell, cavalierly, as he rode up with an 
open telegram in his hand ; and as the persona 
addressed were for the most part his equals, 
none responded to the insolent demand. 

" Could you tell me, sir," said Sewell, quickly 
altering his tone, while he touched his hat to . 
Westenra, " if Mrs. Sewell passed this way ? " > 

" I haven't the honour to know Mrs. Sewell, 
but I saw a lady ride past, about ten minutes 
ago, on a black thoroughbred." 

" Paix, and weE she rode him too," broke in 
an old farmer. " She took the posy out of .that 
young gentleman's button-hole, while her beast 
was jumping, and stuck it in her breast, as easy 
as I'm setting here." 

Sewell's face grew purple as he darted a look 
of savage anger at the speaker, and turning his 
horse's head, he dashed out at speed and dis- 
appeared. 

"Peter Delaney," said Westenra, "I thought 
you had more discretion than to tell such a story 
as that." 

"BegOrra, Mister Toml I didn't know the' 
mischief I was making till I. saw the look he 
gave me I" 

It was not till after a considerable search 
that Sewell came up with his wife's party, 
who were sauntering leisurely along the river- 
side, through a gorse-covered slope. 

" I've had a devil of a hunt after you I " 
he cried, as he rode up, and the ringing tone 
of his voice was enough to intimate to her in 
what temper he spoke. "I've something to 
say to you," said he, as though meant for her 
private ear, and the others drew back, and 
suffered them to ride on together. "There's 
a telegram just come from that old beast the 
Chief Baron; he desire^ to see me to-night. 
The last train leaves at five, and I shall only 
hit it by going, at once. Can't you keep your 
horse quiet, madam, or must you show off 
while I'm speaking to you?" 

" It was tiie furze that stung him," said she, 
coldly, and not showing tite slightest resentment 
at his tone. 

"If the old bear means anything short of 
dying, and leaving me his heir, this message' is 
a shameful swindle." 

" Do you mean to go ? " asked she, coldly. 

"I suppose so; that ia^" ^^<5»^\^a^^^^&5^.^ 
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bitter grin, " if I can tear myself away from 
yo!*;" but she only smiled. 

•' 111 have to pay forfeit in this match," con- 
tinued he, " and my book will be all smashed 
besides. I say," cried he, " would Traflford ride 
forme?" 

" Perhaps he would." 

" None of your mock indifference, madam ; I 
can't afford to lose a thousand pounds every 
time you've a whim. Ay, look astonished if 
you like ; but if you hadn't gone into the billiard- 
room on Saturday evening and spoiled my match, 
I'd have escaped that infenial whist-table. 
Listen to me now I Tell him that I have been 
sent for suddenly — it might be too great a 
risk for me to refuse to go — and ask him to 
ride Crescy ; if he says Yes — and he will say 
yes if you ask him as you otight " — her cheek 
grew crimson as he uttered the last word with 
a strong emphasis — " tell him to take up my 
book. Mind you, use the words 'take up;' 
Vfl understand you." 

"But why not say aU this yourself? — ^he's 
riding dose behind at this minute." 

"Because I have a wife, madam, who can 
do it so much better — ^because I have a wife 
who plucks a carnation out of a man's coat, 
and wears it in her bosom, and this on an open 
race-course, where people can talk of it ; and a 
woman with such rare tact ought to bo of ser- 
vice to her husband, eh?" She swayed to and 
fro in her saddle for an instant as though about 
to fall, but she grasped the crutch with both 
hands and saved herself. 

"Is that all I " muttered she, faintly. 

" Not quite. Tell Trafford to come round to 
my dressing-room, and I'll give him a hint or 
two about the horse. He must come at once, 
for I have only time to change my clothes 
and start. You can make some excuse to the 
people for my absence ; say that the old Judge 
has had anotiier attack, and I only wish it may 
be true. Tell them I got a telegram, and iMi 
may moan anythmg. Trafford mil help you to 
do the honours, and I'll swear him in as viceroy 
before I go. Isn't that all that could be asked 
of me ? " The insolence of his look as he said 
this made her turn away her he^d as though 
sickened and disgusted. 

" They want you at the weighing-stand. Co- 
lonel Sewell," said a gentleman, riding up. 

"Oh, they do I Well, say, please, that I'm 
coming. Has he given you that black horse ? " 
asked he, in a hurried whisper. 

" No ; he offered him, but I refused." 

"You had no right to refuse; he's strong 

• enough to carry me; and the ponies that I saw 

led round to the stable-yard, whose are they ? " 

"They are Mr. Trafford's." 

" You told him you thought them handsome, 
I suppose, didn't you? " 

" Yes, I think them very beautiful." 
. ' " Well, don't take them as a present Win 
them if you like at picquet or ecart^ — any way 
you please, but don't take them as a gift, for I 
heard Westenra say they were meant for you." 

She nodded, and as she bent her head, a 
smile, the very strangest, crossed her features. 
If it were not that the pervading expression of 
her face was at the instant melancholy, the 
look she gave him would have been almost 
devilialu 



" I have something else to say, but I can^ 
remember it." "^ 

"You don't know when you'll be back?" 
asked she, carelessly. 

"Of course not — ^how can I? I can only 
promise that 111 not arrive unexpectedly, ma- 
dam; and I take it that's as much as any 
gentleman can be called on to say. ' By-by." 

" Good-bye," said she, in the same tone. 

"I see that Mr. Balfour is here. I can't tell 
who asked him ; but mind you don't invite him 
to luncheon ; take no notice of him whatever ; 
he'll not bet a guinea ; never plays ; never risks 
anything — even his affections T 

"What a creature I" 

" Isn't he I There I I'll not detain you from 
pleasanter company ; good-bye ; see you here 
when I come back, I suppose ? " 

" Most probably," said she, with a smile; and 
away he rode, at a tearing gallop, for his watch 
warned him that he was driven to the last 
minute. 

" My husband has been sent for to town, Mr. 
Trafford," said she, turning her head towcffds 
him as he resumed his place at her side ; " the 
Chief Baron desires to see him immediately, and 
he sets off at once." 

"And his race? What's to become of his 
match?" 

" He said I was to ask you to ride for him? " 

" Me — ^I ride I Why, I am two stone heavier 
than he is." 

" I suppose\B knew that," said she, coldly, 
and as if the matter was one of complete indif- 
ference to her. " I am only delivering a mes- 
sage," continued she, in the same careless tone ; 
"he said, *Ask Mr. Trafford to ride for me, and 
take up my book ;' I was to be particular about 
the phrase * take up ;' I conclude you wiU know 
what meaning to attach to it ? " 

" I suspect I do," said he, with a low soft laugh. 

" And I was to add something about hints he 
was to give you, if you'd go round to his dress- ' 
ing-room at once; indeed, I believe you have 
little time to spare." 

"Yes, I'll go; I'll go now; only there's one 
thing I'd like to ask — that is — I'd be very glad 
to know " 

"What is it?" said she, after a pause, in 
which his confusion seemed to increase every 
minute. 

" I mean, I should like to know whether you 
wished me to ride this race or not ? " 

" Whether / wished itl " said she, in a tone 
of astonishment. 

" Well, whether you cared about the matter 
one way or other," replied he, in still deeper 
embarrassment. 

"How could it concern me, my dear Mr. 
Trafford?" said she, with an easy smile; "a 
race never interests me much, and I'd just as 
soon see Blue and Orange come in, as Yellow and 
Black ; but you'll be late if you intend to see 
my husband; I think you'd better make haste." 

"So I will, and I'U be back immediately," 
said he, not sorry to escape a scene where his 
confusion was now making him miserable. 

" You a/re a very nice horse I" said she, pat* 
ting the animal's neck, as he chafed to dash off 
after the other. "I'd like very much to own 
you; that is, if I ever was to call anything 
my own." 
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" They're clearing the course, Mrs. SeweH," 
said one of her companions, ridmg up ; " we had 
better turn off this way, and ride roupd to the 
stand." 

'* Here's a ^I " cried another, coming up at 
speed. "Big Trafford is gomg to ride Crescy; 
he's well-nigh fourteen stone." 

" Not thirteen ; I'll lay a tenner on it." 

" He can ride a bit," said a third. 

*-I'd rather he rode his own horse than 
mine." 

" Sewell knows what he's about, depend 
on't." * 

"That's his wife," whispered another; "I'm 
certain she heard fon" 

Mrs. Sewell turned her head as she cantered 
along, and, in the strange snule her features 
wore, seemed to confirm the speaker's words ; 
but the hurry and bustle of the moment drowned 
all sense of embarrassment, and the group dashed 
onward to the stand. 

Leaving that heaving, patting, surging tide of ■ 
humanity for an instant, let us turn to the house, 
where Sewell was aheady engaged in preparing 
for the road. 

"You are going to ride for me, Traflford?" 
said Sewell, as the other entered his dressing- 
room, where, with the aid of his servant, he was 
busily packing up for the road. 

" I'm not sure ; that is, I don't like to refuse, 
and I don't see how to accept." 

"My wife has told you; I'm sent for hur- 
riedly." 

"Yes." 

""Well?" smd he, looking round at him from, 
his task. 

" Just as I have told you already ; I'd ride for 
you as well as a heavy fellow could take a light- 
weight's place, but I don't understand about 
your bods. — am I to stand your engage- 
ments?" 

"You mean, are you to win all the money 
I'm sure to pocket on the match ? " 

•"No, I don't mean that," said he, laughing; 
" I never thought of trading on another man's 
brains ; I simply meant, am I to be responsible 
for the losses." 

" If you ride Crescy as you ought to ride 
him, you needn't fret about the losses." * 

"But suppose that I do not — and the cas6J| 
a very possible one — that not knowing your 
horse " 

" Take this portmanteau down, Bob, and the' 
carpet-bag; I shall only lose my train," said 
Sewell, witii a gesture of hot impatience ; and, 
as the servant left the room, he added, " pray 
don't think any more about the stupid race ; 
scratch Crescy, and tell my wife that it was 
a change of mind on my part — ^that I did not 
wish you to ride ; good-bye ; " and he waved 
a hasty adieu with his hand, as though to dis- 
miss him at once. 

"If you'll let me ride for you, I'll do my best," 
blundered out Trafford; "when I spoke of your 
engagements, it was only to prepare you for 
what perhaps you were not aware of, that I'm 
not very well off just now, and that if anything 
like a heavy sum " 

"You are a most cautious fellow; I only 
v^onder how you over did get into a difficulty: 
but I'm not ihe man to lead you astray, and 
wreck such splendid principles ; adieu !" 



" I'll ride, let it end how it may 1 " said Traf- 
ford, angrily, and left the room at once, and hur- 
ried down-stairs. 

Sewell gave a parting look at himself in tho 
glass ; and as he set his hat jauntily on one side, 
said, "There's nothing like a lit«tle mock indig- 
nation to buUy fellows of his stanip ; the key-note 
of their natures is the dread of being thought 
mean, and particularly of being thought mean 
by a woman." He laughed pleasantly at this 
conceit, and went on his way. 



CHAPTER XXXT. 

SEWELL ABEIVES IN DUBLIN. 

It was late at night when Sewell reached town. 
An accidental delay to the train deferred the 
arrival for upwards of an hour after the usual 
time, and when he reached tlie Priory the house » 
was all closed for the night, and not a light to 
be seen. 

He knocked, however, and rang boldly ; and 
after a brief delay, and considerable noise of 
unbolting and unbarring, wa^ admitted. " We ^ 
gave up you, sir, after twelve o'clock," said the 
butler, half reproachfully, "and his lordship 
ordered the servants to bed. Miss Lendrid^ 
however, is in her drawing-room still." 

"Is there anything to eat, my good friend? « . 
that is what I stand most in need of just now." 

" There's a cold rib of beef, sir, and a grouse 
pie ; but if you'd like something hot, I'll call 
the cook." 

" No, no, never mind the cook ; you can give 
me some sherry, I'm sure ?" 

" Any wine you please, sir. We have excel- 
lent madeira, which ain't to be had everywhere 
nowadays." 

" Madeira be it, then ; £^d order a fire in my 
room. I take it you have a room for me ?" 

"Yes, sir, all is ready; the bath was hot 
about an hour ago, and I'll have it refreshed in 
a minute." 

" Now for the grouse pie. By the way. Pen- 
ton, what is the matter with his lordship ? he 
wasn't ill, was he, when he sent off that de- 
spatch to me ?" 

"No, sir; he was in court to-day, and he 
dined at the Oastle, and was in excellent spirits 
before he went out." 

"Has anything gone wrong, then, that he 
wanted me up so hurriedly?" 

" WeU, sir, it ain't so easy to say, his lord- 
ship excites himself so readily; and mayhap he 
had words with some of the judges — mayhap 
with his Excellency, for they're always at him . 
about resigning, Uttle knowing that if they'd 
only let him alone he'd go of himself, but if 
they press him he'll stay on these twenty 
years." 

"I don't suspect he has got so many as 
twenty years before him." 

" If he wants to live, sir, he'll do it. Ah, you 
may laugh, sir, but I have known him all my 
life, and I never saw the man like him to do the 
thing he wishes to do." 

" Out ms ^om'a oS. >(j£iai5»\i«^V^'s«itfss^«ssSv\^^^ 
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xne some draught beer. How these old tyrants 
make slaves of their servants," said he, aloud, 
as the man left the room — "a slavery that 
enthralls mind as well as body." A gentle tap 
came to the door, and before Sewell could ques- 
tion the summons, Miss Lendrick entered. She 
greeted him cordially, and said how anxiously 
her grandfather had waited for him till mid- 
night " I don't know when I saw him so eager 
or so impatient," she said. 

" Have you any due to his reason for sending 
for me ?" said he, as he continued to eat, and 
assumed an air of perfect unconcern. 

"None whatever. He came into my room 
about two* o'clock, and told me to write his 
message in a good bold hand; he seemed in Ms 
usual health, and Ms manner displayed notMng 
extraordinary. He questioned me about the 
time it would take to transmit the message from 
the town to your house, and seemed satisfied 
\i^hen I said about half-an-hour." 

"It's just as likely, perhaps, to be some 
caprice — some passing fancy." 

She shook her head dissentingly, but made 
no reply. 

"I believe the theory of this house is, *he 
can do no wrong,' " said Sewell, with a 
laugh. 

• " He is so much more able in mind than all 
ttround him, such a theory might prevail ; but 
I'll not go so far as to say that it does." 

"It's not his mind gives him Ms pre-emi- 
nence. Miss Lucy — ^it's h^ temper; it's that same 
strong will that overcomes weaker natures by 
dint of sheer force. The people who assert 
their own way in life are not the most intellec- 
tual, they are only the best bullies." 

" You know very little of grandpapa, Colonel 
Sewell, that's dear." 

"Are you so sure of that,? " asked he, with a 
dubious smile. 

"I am sure of it, or in speaking of him 
you would never have used such a word as 
bully." 

"You mistake me — ^mistake me altogether, 
voung lady. I spoke of a dass of people who 
employ certain defects of temper to supply the 
place of certain gifts of intellect ; and if your 
grandfather, who lias no occasion for it, chooses 
to take a weapon out of their armoury, the 
worse, taste Ms." 

Lucy turned fiercely round, her face flushed 
and her lip trembling. An angry reply darted 
through her mind, but she repressed it by a 
great efifort, and in a faint voice she said, " I 
hope you left Mrs. Sewell well? " 

"Yes, perfectly well, amusing herself vastly. 
When I saw her last she had about lialf-a-dozen 
young fellows cantering on either side of her, 
saying, doubtless, all those pleasant things that 
you ladies like to hear." 

Lucy shrugged her shoulders, without an- 
swering. 

"Telling you," continued he, in the same 
strain, "that if you are unmarried you are 
angels, and that if married you are angels and 
martyrs too; and it is retdly a subject that 
requires investigation, how the best of wives is 
not averse to hearing her husband does not half 
estimate her. Don't toss your head so impa- 
tiently, my dear Miss Lucy, I am giving you 
the wise precepts of a very liioughtful life." 



"I had hoped. Colonel Sewell, that a very 
thoughtfiil life might have Ivought forth plea- 
santer reflections." 

" No, that is precisely what it does not do. 
To live as long as I have, is to arrive at a point 
when all the shams have been seen through, 
and the world exhibits itself pretty much as a 
stage during a day rehearsal." 

" Well, sir, I am too young to profit by such 
experiences, and I will wish you a very good 
night-T-that is, if I can give no orders for any- 
thhig you wish." 

" I have had everything. I will finish this 
madeira— to your health — and hope to meet you 
in the morning, as beautiful and as trustful as I 
see you now— /eZice notte." He bowed as he 
opened the door for her to pass out, and she 
went, with a slight bend of the head and a feint 
smile, and left Mm. 

"How I could make you beat your wings 
against your cage, for all your bravery, if I had 
only tMee days here, and cared to do it," said 
he, as he poured the rest of the wine into Ms 
glass. " How weary I could make you of this 
old house and its old owner. Within one month 
— one short month — ^I'd have you repeating a& 
wise saws every sneer and every sarcasm that 
you just now took fire at. And if I am to pass 
three days in this dreary old dungeon I don't 
see how I could do better. What can he pos- 
sibly want with me ? " All the imaginable con- 
tingencies he could conjure up now passed 
before Ms mind. That the old man was sick of 
solitude, and wanted him to come and live with 
them ; that he was desirous of adopting one of 
the diildren, and wMch of them? formed a 
query ; that he had some correspondence with 
Fossbrooke, and wanted some explanations — a 
bitter pang, that racked and tortured him while 
he revolved it ; and, last of all, he came back to 
Ms first guess — ^it was about his will he had 
sent for Mm. He had been struck by the beauty 
of the children, and asked their names and ages 
twice or thrice over ; doubtless he was bent on 
making some provision for them. " I wish I 
could tell him that I'd rather have ten thousand 
down, than thrice the sum settled on Guy and 
the girls. I wish I could explain to Mm that 
min^is a ready-money business, and that cash 

tthe secret of success ; and I wish I could 
ow him that no profits will stand the 
reverses of loans raised at two hundred per 
cent I I wonder how the match went off to- 
day ; I'd like to have the odds that there were 
tiiree men down at the double rail and bank." 
Who got first over the brook, was Ms next 
speculation, and where was Traffbrd ? " If he 
pumshed Crescy, I think I could tell /^V mut- 
tered he, with a grhi of malice. " I only wish I 
was there to see it;" and in the dehght this 
thought afforded, he tossed off his last glass of 
wine, and rang for his- bedroom candle. 

"At what time shall I call you, sir?" asked 
the butler. \ 

"When affe you stirring here — ^I mean, at 
what hour does Sir William breakfast ?" 

"He breatkfasts at ei^ht, sir, during term; 
but he does ^ot expect to see any one but Miss 
Lucy so earl^." 

"I shoulgl thmk not Call me at eleven, 
then, and hiring me some coffee and a glas^i of 
rum when you come. Do you mean to tell md^^ 
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said he, m a somewhat Btem tone, " that the 
Chief Baron gets up at seven o'doek ?" 

" In term time, sir, he does, every day." 

*' Egad 1 Pm well pleased that I have not a 
seat on the Bench. I'd not be Lord Chancellor 
at that price." 

"It's very hard on the servants, sii^-very 
hard indeed." 

" I suppose it is," said Sewell, with a treache- 
rous twu^e of the eye. 

" If it wasn't that I'm expecting the usher^ 
place in the court, I'd have resigned long ago." 

"His lordship's pleasant temper, however, 
makes up for everylMig, Fenton, eh ?" 

"Yes, sir, that's true;" and they both 
laughed heartily at the pleasant conceit ; and 
in this merry humour they went their several 
ways to bed. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

ICOSNINa AT THS FRIOBT. 

Bewell was awoke from a sound and heavy 
sleep by the Chief Baron's valet asking if it was 
his pleasure to see his lordship before he went 
down to Court, in which case there was not 
much time to be lost 

"How soon does he go?" asked Sewell, 
curtly. 

"He likes to be on the Bench by eleven 
exactly, sir, and he has always some business 
in Chamber, first" 

" All that teUs me nothing, my good friend. 
How much time have I to catdL h\m before 
he starts?" 

" Half an hour, sir. Forty minutes at most." 

"Well, m try and do it Say I'm in my 
bath, and that I'll be with him immediately." 

The man was not well out of the room when 
Sewell burst out into a torrent of abuse of the 
old Judge and his ways — "His inordinate 
vanity, his consummate conceit, to imagine 
that any activity of an old worn-out intellect 
like his could be of service to the pubipcl If 
he Imew but aU, he is just as useful injUs 
nightcap as in his wig, and it would be ful^Ris 
dignified to sleep in his bed as in the Court of 
Exchequer." While he poured forth tids in- 
vective, he dressed himself with all possible 
haste; indeed his ill-temper stimulated his 
alacrity, and he veiy soon issued from his 
room, trying to compose his features into a 
semblance of pleasure on meeting with his host 

"I hope and trust I have not disturbed you 
unreasonably," said the Judge, rising from the 
breakfiist-table as Sewell entered. "I know 
you arrived very late, and Td have given you a 
longer sleep if it were in my power.'* 

"An old soldier, my lord, knows how to 
manage with very little. I am only sorry if I 
have kept you waitmg.'* 

"Norman ever kept me waiting, sir. It is a 
slight i have yet to experience." 

"I mean, myJord| it would have grieved me 
much, had I onfciifttied you an inconvenience." 

"If youhailfSlp, it might have reacted inju- 
riously upooyourselfl" 



Sewell bowed submissively, for what, he 
kn^w not; but he surmised that as there was 
an opening for regret, there might also be a 
reason for gratitude; he waited to see' if he 
were right 

"My telegram only told you that I wanted 
you; it could not say for what," continued the 
Judge, and his voice still retained the metallic ' 
ring the late irritation had lent it " There has 
been a contested question between the Crown 
and myself as to the patronage to an ofEk» in 
my Court I have carried my point They 
have yielded. They would have me believe 
that they have submitted out of deference to 
myself personally, my age, and long services. 
I know bettor, sir. They ' have taken the opi- 
nion of the Solicitor-General in England, who, 
with no flattering sentiments to what is ci^ed 
* Irish law,' has pronounced against them. The 
gift of the office rests with me, and it is my 
intention to confer it upon you." 

" Oh, my lord, I have no words to express . 
my gratitude 1" 

" "Very well, sir, it shaJl be assumed to have 
been expressed. The salary is one tiiousand a 
year. The duties are almost nominal" 

"I was going to ask, my lord, whether my 
education and habits are such as would enable 
me to discharge these duties ?" 

"I respect your conscientious scruple, sir. 
It is creditable and commendable. Your mind . 
may, however, be at ease. Your immediate 
predecessor passed the last thirteen years at 
Tours, in France, and there was never a com- . 
plaint of official irregularity till, three years ago, 
when he came over to afford his substitute a 
brief leave of absence, he forgot to sign his name 
to certain documents — a mistake the less par- 
donable that his signature formed his whole and 
sole official drudgery." 

It was on Sewell's lips to say, " that if Tie 
had not signed his name a little too frequently 
in life, his difficulties would not have been such 
as they now were." 

" I am afraid I did not catch what you said, 
sir," said the Judge. 

" I did not speak, my lord," replied he, bow- 
ing. 

" You will see, therefore, sir, that the details 
of your official life need not deter you, although 
I have little doubt the Ministerial press 'vdll 
comment sharply upon your absence, if you 
give them the opportunity, and will reflect 
severely upon your unfitness if they can detect 
a flaw in you. Is there anything, therefore, in 
your former life to which these writers can re- 
fer — ^I will not say disparagingly — ^but unplea- 
santly." 

"I am not aware, my lord, of anything." 

" Of course, sir, I could not mean what might 
impugn your honour or affect yoiir fame. I 
spoke simply of what soldiers are, perhaps, 
more exposed to than civilians — the lighter 
scandals of society. You apprehend me ?" 

"I do, my lord; and I repeat that I have a 
very easy conscience on this score ; for though 
I have filled some rather responsible stations at 
times, and been intrusted with high ftmctions, 
all my tastes and habits have been so domestic 
and quiet — ^I have been so much more a man of 
home than a man of pleasure — that I have 
escaped qy^il Aii![i<b ^ksqcb^s^xsl ^<d89ssBti% ^sc^^^tsssss^ 
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"Oh I as for that, I never met the man nor 
woman eitiier that could bring into the world a 
mind unburdened by care. You must take life 
as it is. If I was to wait for a heart at ease be- 
fore I went into society, I'd have to decline a 
few dinner-parties. Your only chance of a little 
respite, besides, is at your age. The misfortunes 
of life begin a light drizzle, but become a regular 
downpour when one gets to my time in life. Let 
me just tell you what this morning brought forth. 
A letter and then a telegram from my wife, to 
tell me that my favourite horse — an animal 
worth five hundred pounds if ho was worth five 
shillings — ^the truest, bravest, best horse I ever 
backed — ^has just been killed by a stupid fellow 
I got to ride for me. What he did to make the 
horse refuse his leap, what magic he used, what 
conjuring trick he performed, I can't telL With 
me it was enough to show him his fence, and if 
I wanted it I couldn't have held him back. But 
tto fellow, a dragoon too, and the crack rider of 
his regiment, contrives to discourage my poor 
beast, then rushes him at the jump at half 
speed I know it was a wideish brook, and 
they tumbled in, and my horse smashed his 
blade-bone — of course there was nothing for it 
but to shoot him." 

" How sad ! I am really sorry for you." 

"And all this came of the old Judge's mes- 
sage, the stupidity of sending me five words in 
a telegram, instead of writing a proper note, and 
saying what he wanted. But for that I'd have 
stayed at home, ridden my horse, won my 
match, and spared myself the whole disaster." 

" Grandpapa is often very hasty in his deci- 
sions, but I beheve he seldom sees cause to re- 
voke them." * 

" The old theory, * the king can do no wrong,' " 
said Sewell, with a saucy laugh ; " but remem- 
ber he can often do a deal of mischief inciden- 
tally, as it were — as on the present occasion." 

"And the rider, what of him? did he escape 
unhurt?" said she, eager to avoid unpleasant 
discussion. 

" The rider ! my dear young lady," said he, 
with affected slowness— " the rider came to 
grief. What he did, or how he did it, to throw 
my poor horse down, is his own secret, and, 
from what I hear, he is likely to keep it. No, 
no, don't look so horrified— he's not killed, but I 
don't suspect he's a long way off it He got a 
smashing fall at a fence I'd have backed myself 
to ride with my hands tied. Ay, and to have 
my good horse back again, I'd ride in that 
fashion to-morruw." 

" And the poor fellow, where is he now ?" 

"The poor fellow is receiving the very sweet- 
est of Mrs. Sewell's attentions. He is at my 
house — ^in all likelihood in my room — ^nofc that 
he is very conscious of all the favours bestowed 
upon him.'* 

" Oh I don't talk with that pretended indiffer- 
ence. You must be, you cannot help being, 
deeply sorry for what has happened." 

" There can be very little doubt on that score. 
Tve lost suoh a horse as I never shall own 
* again." 

" Pray think of something besides your horse. 
Who was he? what's his name?" 

"A stranger — ^an EngUshman; you never 
heard of him ; and I wish X had never heard of 
him I" 



"What are you smiling at?" said she^ after a 
pause, for he stood as though reflecting, and a 
very strange half-flmile moved his mouth. 

"I was just thmking," said he, gravely, 
"what his younger brottier ought to give me; 
for this fellow was an elder son, and heir to a 
fine estate too." 

She turned an indignant glance towards him, 
and moved away. He was quickly after her, 
however, and laying his hand on her arm, said 
good-humouredly, " Come, don't be angiy with 
me. I'm sorry, if you like— I'm very sorry for 
this poor fellow. I won't say that my own loss 
does not dash my sorrow with a little anger- 
he was such a horse I and the whole thing was 
such a blunder I as fair a brook — ^with a high 
bank, it's true — ^but as fair a fence as ever a man 
rode at, and ground like this we're walking over 
to take off from." 

"Is he in danger?" 

"I beUeve so; here's what my wife says. 
Oh, I haven't got the letter about me, but it 
comes to this, I was to send down one of the 
best doctors by the first train, telling him it was 
a case of compression or concussion, which is 
it? And so I have despatched Beattie, your 
grandfather's man. I suppose there's no better ?" 

"But why have you not gone back yourself? 
he was a friend, was he not ?" 

" Yes, he was what people would call a friend. 
I'm like the hare in the fable, I have many 
friends; but if I must be confidential, I'U tell 
you why I did not go. I had a notion just as 
likely to be wrong as right, that the Chief would 
take offence at his Registrar being a sporting 
character, and that if I were to absent myself 
just now, he'd find out the reason, whereas by* 
staying here I could keep all quiet, and when 
Beattie came back I could square ^w»." - 

"You could what?" 

"A thousand pardons for my bit of slang; 
but the fact is, just as one talks French when he 
wants to say nothings, one takes to slang when 
one requires to be shifty. I meant to say, I 
could manage to make the Doctor hold his 
tongue." 
» "Not if grandpapa were to question him." 

Sewell smiled, and shook his head in dissent 

" No, no. You're quite mistaken in Dr. Beat- 
tie ; and what's more, you're quite mists^en in 
grandpapa too, if you imagine that he'U think 
tiie better of you for forgetting the daims of 
friendship." 

" There was none." 

"Well, of humanity, then! It was in your 
cause this man suffered, and it is in your house 
he Hes ilL I think ydU ought to be tiiere alsa" 

"Doyouthmkso?" 

" I'm sure of it You know the world a great 
deal better than I do, and you can teU what 
people will say of your absence, but I thinic it • 
requires no Imowledge of more than one's own. * 
nature to feel what is right and proper here." 

" Indeed I" said he, reflectingly. 

" Don't you agree with me ?" 

" Perhaps — ^that is, in part I suppose what 
you mean about the world is, that there ^vill be 
some scandal afloat, the * young Tvife' stoiy, and 
all that sort of balderdash ?" 

" I really do not understand you." 

"You don't?" 

"No Certainly not What do you mean?" 
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" Possibly you dia Aot understand me^ Well, 
if I am to go, there's no time to be lost It's 
four o'clock akeady, and the last train leaves at 
five forty. I will go." 

"You are quite right" 

"TouTl make my excuses to the Chief 
You'U tell him that my wife's message was so 
alarming, that I could not delay my departure. 
Seattle will probably be back to-morrow, and 
bring you news of us." 

"Wont you write a few lines?" 

" I'm not sure, — ^111 not promise. I'm a bad 
penman, but my wife will write, Fve no doubt 
Say ail sorts of affectionate and dutiful things 
to the Chief for me ; tell him I went away in 
despair at not being able to say good-bye ; he 
Hkes that style of thing, doesn't he ?" 

"I don't think he cares much for *that style 
of thing,' " said she, with a saucy smile. 

"What a capital mimic you are I Do you 
know I am just beginning to suspect that you 
are, for all your quiet simplicity of mamier, a 
deuced deep one ? Am I right?" 

She shook her head, but made no reply. 

"Not that I'd like you the less for it," said 
he, eagerly; "on the contrary, we'd understand 
each other all the better ; there's nothing like 
people talking the same language, eh ?" 

" I hope you'll not lose your train," said she, 
looking at her watch ; " I am half-past four." 

"A broad hint," said he, laughing; "bye-bye 
^-dbientoV 



CHAPTER XXXY. 

beattib's return. 

The old Chief sat alone in his dining-room over 
his wine. If somewhat fatigued by the labours 
of the day — for the Court had sat late — he 
showed little of exhaustion ; still less was he, 
as his years might have excused, drowsy or 
heavy. He sat bolt upright in his chair, and 
by an occasional gesture of his hand, or motion 
of his head, seemed as though he were giving 
assent to some statement he was Ustening to, 
or making his comments on it as it proceeded. 
The x>08t had brought a letter to Lucy just as 
dinner was over. It bore the post-mark " Cag- 
liari," and was in her brother's hand, and the 
old man, with considerate kindness, told her to 
go to her room and read it "No, my dear 
chad," said he as she arose to leave the room ; 
"no I I shall not be lonely — where there is 
memory, there. are troops of Mends. Come 
back and tell me your news when you have 
read your letter." 
> More than an hour passed over, and he sat 
tliere heedless of time. A whole long life was 
passing in review before him, not connectedly, 
or in due sequence of events, but in detached 
Boenes and incidents. Now it was some stormy 
night in the old Irish House, when Mood and 
Grattan exchanged their ternfic denunciations 
and insults— now it was a brilliant dinner at 
Ponsonby's, with all the wits of the day->now 
he was leading the famous Kitty O'Dwyer, the 
beauty of the Iriah Court, to her oarriage, amid 



such a murmur of admiration as made the pro- 
gress a triumph— K>r again it was a raw morning 
of November, and he was driving across the Park 
to be present at Curran's meeting with Egan. 

A violent ring of the hall bell startied him, 
and before he could inquire the cause a servant 
had announced Dr. Beattie. 

"I thought I might be fortunate enough to 
catch you before bed-hour," said the Doctor, 
"and I knew you would like to hear some 
tidings of my mission." 

"You have been to— Where have you 
been ?" said the old Judge, embarrassed between 
the late flood of his recollections and the sud- 
den start of his arrival 

" To Killaloe, to see that poor fellow who had 
the severe fall in the hurdle race." 

" Ay— to be sure— yes. I remember all now. 
Give me a moment, however." He nodded his 
head twice or thrice, as if concurring with some 
statement, and then said, "Go on, sir; the Court 
is with you." 

Beattie proceeded to detail the accident and 
the state of the sufferer — of whom he pro- 
nounced favourably — saying that there was no 
fracture, nor anything worse than severe con- 
cussion. "In fact," said he, "were it an hos- 
pital case, I'd say there was very little danger." 

"And do you moan to teU me, sir," said the 
Judge, who had followed the narrative witi ex- 
treme attention, "that the man of birth and 
blood must succumb in any conflict more readi- 
ly than the low-born?" 

" It's not the individual I was thinking of; so 
much as his belongings here. What I fear for 
in the present case is what the patient must 
confront every^^ay of his convalescence." 

Seeing that the Judge waited for some expla- 
nation, Beattie began to relate that, as he had 
started from Dublin the day before, ho found 
himself in the same carriage with the youDg 
man's mother, who had been summoned by tele- 
graph to her son's bedside. 

" I have met," said he, "in my time, nearly all 
sorts and conditions of people. Indeed, a doctor's 
life brings him into contact with more maladies 
of nature and temperament than diseases of 
material origin ; but anything like this woman I 
never saw before. To begin: she combined 
within herself two qualities that seem opposed 
to each other — a most lavish candour on the 
score of herself and her family, and an intense 
distrust of ah the rest of mankind. She told 
me she was a baronet's wife — ^how she had 
married him — ^where they Uved — ^what his es- 
tate was worth-— how this young feUow had be- 
come, by the death of a brother, the heir to the 
property — ^and^ow his father, indignant at his 
extravagance, had disentaUed the estate, to leave 
it to a younger son if so disposed. She showed 
at times the very greatest anidety about -her 
son's state ; but at other moments just as intense 
an eagerness to learn what schemes and intrigues 
were being formed against him — ^who were the 
people in whose house he then vas — ^what they 
were — and how he came there. To all my as- 
surances that they were persons in every re- 
spect her son's equals, she answered by a toss 
of the head or a saucy half laugh. "Irish?" 
asked she. *Yes, Irish.' 'I thought so,' re- 
joined she; 'I told Sir Hugh I was sure of it^ 
though he .said ^«t^ ^«ft ''Eais^i^ "^s^s^^S^^ 
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From this instant her ^strust broke forth. Ail 
Ireland had been in a conspiracy against her 
family for years^ She had a brother, she said it 
with a (rfiiver of horror, who was cruelly beaten 
by an attorney in Cork for a little passing plea- 
santry to the man's sister ; he had kissed her, or 
somethmg of the kind, in a railroad carriage ; 
and her cousin — ^poor dear Oomwallis Merivale 
— ^it was in Ireland he found that creature that 
got the divorce against him two years ago. She 
went on to say that there had been a plot against 
her son, in the very neighbourhood vwhere he 
now lay ill, only a year ago — ^some intrigue to 
involve him in a marriage, the whole details of 
which she threatened me with the first time we 
should be alon% 

"Though atfsome moments expressing her- 
self in terms of real affection and anxiety about 
her poor son, she would Suddenly break off to 
speculate on what might happen from his death. 
*You know. Doctor, there is only one more 
boy, and if his life lapsed, Holt and the Holt 
estate goes to the Oarringtons.* '' 

"An odious woman, sir — a most odious 
woman ; I only wonder why you continued to 
travel in the same carriage with her." 

"My profession teaches great tolerance," said 
the Doctor, mildly. 

" Don't call tolerance, sir, what there is the 
better word for, subserviency. I am amazed 
how you endured this woman." 

"Remember— it is to be remembered — ^that 
in my version of her I have condensed the con- 
versation of some hours, and given you, as it 
were, the substance of much talking; and also, 
that I have not attempted to convey what cer- 
tainly was a very perfect mannear. She had no 
small share of good looks, a very sweet voice, 
and considerable attraction in point of breed- 
ing." 

" I win accept none of these as alleviations, 
sir; her blandishments cannot blind the Court." 

"I will not deny their- influence upon myself," 
said BeatUe, gently. 

"I can understand you, sir," said the Judge, 
pompously. "The habits of your profession 
teach you to swallow so mudi that is nauseous 
in a sweet vehicle, that jou carry the same cus- 
tom intp morals." 

Beattie laughed so heartily at the analogy 
that the old man's good-humour returned to 
him^ and he bade him continue his narrative. 

" I have not much more to telL "We reached 
the house by eleven o'dock at night, and my 
fellow-traveller sat in the carriage till I announc- 
ed her to Mrs. SeweU. My own cares called me 
to the sick-room, and I saw no more of the ladies 
till this morning, just before I came away." 

"She is then domesticated there. She has 
taken up her quarters at the Sewells' house?" 

" Yes. I found her maid, too, had taken pos- 
session of Colonel Sewell's dressing-room, and 
dispossessed a number of his chattels to make 
room for her own." 

" It is a happy thing, a very happy thin^ for 
me, that I have not been tried by these ordeals," 
said the Judge, with a long-drawn breath. " I 
wonder how Colonel Sewell will endure it." 

"I have no means of knowing; he arrived 
late at night, and was still In bed and asleep 
when I left." 

" Ton have not told me these people's name ?'* 



"Trafford— Sir Hugh Beecham Trafford of 
Holt-Trafibrd,*^affordshire." 

"I have met the man, or rather his father, 
for it was nigh fifty years ago— an old family, 
and of Saxon origin; and his wife — ^who was 
she?" 

" Her name was Merivale : her father, I think, 
was Governor of Madras." \ 

"If so, sir, she has hereditary claims for im- 
pertinence and presumption. Sir Ulysses Meri- 
vale enjoyed the proud distinction of being the 
most insolent man in England. It is well that 
you have told me who she was, Beattie, for I 
might have made a very fatal blunder. I was 
going to write to Sewell to say, * As this is a 
great issue, I would advise you to bring down 
your mother, , " special," ' but I recall my inten- 
tion. Lady Lendrick would have no chance 
against Lady Trafford. Irish insolence has not 
the finish of the English article, and we put an 
alloy of feeling in it that destroys it altogether. 
"Will the young man recover ?" 

" He is going on favourably, and I see nothing 
to apprehend, except, indeed, that the indiscre- 
tions of his mother may prejudice his case. She 
is very likely to insist on removing liim ; sh« 
hinted it to me as I took my leave." 

" I wiU write to the Sewells to come up here 
at once. They shall evRcuate the territory, and 
leave her in possession. As persons closely 
connected with my family, they must not have 
this outrage put upon them." He rang the bell 
violently, and desired the "servant to request 
Miss Lendrick to come to him. 

"She is not very well, my lord, and has gone 
to her room, ^e told Mrs. Beales to serve 
your lordship's tea when you were ready for it." 

" Wliat is this ? What does all this mean ?" 
said the old Judge, eagerly; for the idea of any 
one presuming to be iU without duly apprising 
him — without the preliminary step of ascertain- • 
ingthat it could not inconvenience him — vrsup 
more than he was fully prepared for. 

"Tell Mrs. Beales I want her," said he, as he 
rose and left the room. Muttering angrily as h^ 
went, he ascended the stairs and traversed the 
long corridor which led to Lucy's room ; but be- 
fore he had reached the dOor the housekeeper 
was at his side. 

" Miss Lucy said she'd like to see your lord- 
ship, if it wasn't too much trouble, my lord." 

" I am going to see her. Ask her if I may 
oomfiin." 

"Yes, my lord," said Mr^. Beales firom th6 
open door. " She is awake." 

" My own dear grandpapa^" said Lucy, stretch- 
ing out her arms to him from her bed, "how . 
good and kind of you to come here 1" 

"My dear, dear child," said he, fondly; "tell 
pae you are not ill; tell me that it is a mere pass- 
ing indisposition." 

" Not even so much, grandpapa. It is simply 
a headache. I was crying, and I was ashamed 
that you should see it; and I walked out into 
the air; and I came back again, trying to look 
at ease ; and my head began to throb and to^ 
pain me so, that I thought it best to go to bed. 
It was a letter I got---a letter from-OagliarL 
Poor Tom has had the terrible fever of the is- 
land. He said nothing about it at first, but now 
he has relapsed. There are only three lines in 
hifl own hand^the rest is from his Mend. You 
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tfthall see what he sa^s. It is yeij shor^ and 
not very hard to read." 

The old man put on his spectacles and read — 

" * My very dear Lucy/ 

" Who presumes to address you in this way? 

Brook Fossbrooke! What I is this the man 

who is called Sir Brook Fossbrooke ? By what 

means have you become so intimate with a per- 

• son of his clMiracter?" 

"I know nothing better, nothing more truly 
noble and generous, than his character," said 
she, holding her temples as she spoke, for the 
pain of her head was almost agony. " Do read 
on — read on, dearest grandpapa." 

He turned aigain to the letter, and read it over 
in silence till he came to the few words in Tom's 
hand, which he read aloud: — "Darling Lu — I 
shall be all right in a week. Don't fret, but 

write me a long long" — ^he had forgotten 

the word "letter," " and love me always." 

She burst into tears as the old man read the 
words, for by some strange magic, the syllables 
of deep affection, uttered by one immoved, smite 
the heart with a pang that is actual torture. 
" I will take this letter down to Beattie, Lucy, 
and hear what he says of it," said the old man, 
and left the room. 

" Read this, Beattie, and tell me what you 
say to it," said the Chief Baron, as he handed 
the Doctor Sir Brook's letter. " I'U tell you of 
the writer when you have read it" 

Beattie read the note in silence, and as ho 
laid it on the table said, "I know tiie man, and 
his strange old-fashioned writiug would ha7e 
recalled him without his name." 

" And what do you know of him, sir ?" asked 
the Judge, sternly. 

"I can tell you the story in three words : He 
came to consult me one morning, about six or 
eight months ago. It was about an insurance 
on his life — ^a very small sum he wanted to raise, 
to go out to this very place he writes from. He 
' got to talk about the project, and I don't exactly 
know how it came about — ^I forget the details 
now — ^but it ended by my lending him the money 
myself." 

"What, sir I do you combine usury with 
physic?" 

" On that occasion I appear to have done so," 
^ said Beattie, laughing. 

" And you advanced a sum of money to a man 
whom you saw for the first time, simply on his 
showing that his life was too insecure to gua- 
rantee repayment?" 

" That puts the matter a little too nakedly." 

" It puts it truthfully, sir, I apprehend" 

" If you mean that the man impressed me so 
favourably that I was disposed to do him a small 
service, you are right." 

" You and I, Beattie, are too old for this im- 
pulsive generosity — ^too old by thirty years I 
After forty, philanthropy should take a chronic 
form, and never have paroxysms. I tliink I am 
correct in my medical language." 

"Your medicine pleases me more than your 
morality," said Beattie, laughing; "but to come 
~ back to this Sir Brook — ^I wish you had seen 
,-. him." 

" Sir, I have seen him, and I have heard of 
: him, and if not at Uberty to say what I have 
. heard of him, it is quite enough to state that my 
i infoitaiation oaimot corroborate your opinion." 



"Well, my lord, the possibility of what I 
might hear will not shake the stability of what 
I have seen. Remember that we doctors imagine 
we read human nature by stronger spectadea 
than the laity generally." 

" You imagine it, I am aware, sir; but I have 
met with no such instances of acuteness amongst 
your co-professionals as would sustain the claim ; 
but yfby are we wandering from the record? 1 
gave you that letter to read that you might tell 
me. Is this boy's case a dangerous one ?" 

"It is a very grave case, no doubt; this is 
the malaria fever of Sardinia — ^bad enough with 
the natives, but worse with strangers. Ho 
should be removed to better air at once if he 
could bear removal" 

" So it is ever with your art," said the Judge, 
in a loud declamatory voice. " You know no- 
thing in your difficulties but a piteous entreaty to 
the unknown resources of nature to assist you. 
No, sir; I will not hear your defence; there is 
no issue before the Court. What sort of practi- 
tioners have they in this island?" 

" Rude enough, I can believe." 

" Could a man of eminence be found to go out 
there and see him ?" 

" A man in large practice could not spare the 
time ; but there are men of abiUty who are not 
yet in high repute ; one of these might be pos- 
sibly induced." 

"And what might the expense be ?" 

"A couple of hundred — say three hundred 
pounds, would perhaps suffice." 

" Go up-stairs and see my granddaughter. 
She is very nervous and feverish; calm her 
mind so far as you are able ; say that we are 
concerting measures for her brother's benefit; 
and by the time you shall come down again I 
will have made up my mind what to do." 

Beattie was a valued friend of Lucy's, and she 
was glad to see him enter her room, but she 
would not suffer him to speak of herself ; it was 
of poor Tom alone she would talk. She heard 
with delight the generous intentions of her 
grandfather, and exclaimed with rapture, 

" This is his real nature, and yet it is only by 
the little foibles of his temper that the world 
knows him; but we, Doctor, we, who see him 
as he is, know how noble-hearted and affection- 
ate he can be 1'* 

"I must hasten back to him," said Beattie, 
after a short space; "for should he decide on 
sending out a doctor, I must lose no time, as I 
must return to see this young follow at Killaloe 
to-morrow." 

" Oh, in my greater anxieties I forgot him. 
How is he ? — ^will he recover ?" 

" Yes, I regard him as out of danger — ^that 
is, if Lady Trafford can be persuaded not to talk 
him into a relapse." 

"Lady Trafford! who is she?" 

" His mother ; she arrived last night." 

" And his name is Trafford, and his Christian 
name Lionel I" 

" Lionel Wentworth Trafford. I took it from 
his dressing-case when I prescribed for him." 

Lucy had been leaning on her arm as she 
spoke, but she now sank slowly backwards and 
fainted. 

It was a long time before consciousness came 
back, and even then she lay voiceless and mo- 
tionless; and though she hiaacdL ^losi^ '^it'^'^i^^ 
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said to her, unable to speak to him, or intimate 
by a gesture that she heard him. 

The Doctor needed no confidences — ^he read 
the whole story. There are expressions in the 
human face which have no reference to physical 
ills ; nor are they indications of bodUy suflfering. 
He who asked, " Canst thou not minister to a 
mind diseased?" knew how hopeless was his 
question ; and this very despair it is — ^this sense 
of an aflaiction beyond the roach of art — gives a 
character to the expression which the doctor's 
eye never fails to discriminate from the look 
worn by malady. 

As she lay there motionless, her large eyes 
looking at him with that expression in which 
eagerness struggles against debility, he saw how 
he had become her confidant. 

"Come, my dear child," said he„ taking her 
hand between both his own,.;" you have no 
occasion for fears on this score^so far, I assure 
you, on my honour." 

She gave his hand a slight, a very slight, 
pressure, and tried to say something, but could 
not. 

" I will go down now, and see what is to be 
4one about your brother;" she "nodded, and he 
continued, "I will pay you another visit to- 
morrow early, before I leave town, and let me 
find you strong and hearty ; and remember, that 
though I force no confidences, Lucy, I will not 
refuse them if you ofifer." 

"I have none, sir — ^none," said she in a voice 
of deep melancholy 

"So that I know all that is to be known?" 
asked he. 

" All, sir," said she, with a trembling lip. 

" "Well, accept me as a friend whom you may 
trust, my dear Lucy. If you want me I will not 
fail you; and if you have no need of me, there 
is nothing that has passed to-day between us 
ever to be remembered — ^you understand me ?" 

" I do, sir. You will come to-morrow — ^won't 
you?" 

He nodded assent, and left her. 



CHAPTER XXXYL 



AN EXIT. 



Colonel Sewell stood at the window of a small 
drawing-room he called "his own," watching 
the details of loading a very cumbrous travelling 
carriage which was drawn up before the door. 
Though the postihons were in the saddle, and 
all ready for a start, the process of putting up 
the luggage went on but slowly — ^now, a heavy 
imperial would be carried out, and after a while 
taken in again ; dressing-boxes carefully stowed 
away woifidbe disinterred to be searched for 
some missing article ; bags, baskets, and boxes 
of every shape and sort came and went and 
came again : and although the two footmen who 
. assisted these operations showed in various 
ways what length of training had taught them 
to submit to in worry and caprice, the smart 
"maid," who now and then appeared to give 
some order, displayed most unmistakable signs 
of ill-humour on her face. "Drat those dogsl 



I wish they were down the river JV cried sh^ to 
two yelping, barking Maltese terriers, whidi, 
with small bells jingUne on their collars, made 
an uproar that was perrectly deafening. 

"WeU, Miss Morris, if it would oblige 

you " said one of the tall footmen as he caressed 
his whisker, and gave a very languishing look, 
more than enough, he thought, to supply the 
words wanting to his sentence. 

" It would oblige vne very much, Mr. George, 
to get away out of this horrid place. I never 
did — ^no, never — ^in all my life, pass such a ten 
days." 

"We ain't a-going just yet, after all," said 
footman number two, with a faint yawn. 

" It's so like you, Mr. Breggis, to say some- 
thing disagreeable," 'said she» with a toss of her 
head. 

" It's because it's true I say it, not because 
it's onpleasant. Miss Caroline." 

"I'm not Miss Caroline, at least from you, 
Mr. Breggis.'* 

" Ain't she haughty^ain't she fiercje ?" But 
his colleague would not assent to this judgment, 
and looked at her with a longing admiration. 

" There's her bell again," cried the ^1; "as 
sure as I five she's rung forty times this morn- 
ing," and she hurried back to the house. 

" Why do you think we're not off yet ?" asked 
George. 

" It's the way I heerd her talking that shows 
me," repUed the other. " Whenever she's really 
about to leave a place she goes into them fits of 
laughing and crying and screaming one minute, 
and a-whimpering the next; and then she tells 
the people — ^as it were, unknownst to her-rhow 
she hated them all— how stingy they was — ^the 
shameful way they starved the servants, and 
suchlike. There's some as won't let her into 
their houses by reason of them fits, for sheTl 
plump out everything she knows of a family — 
who ran away with the Missis, flttd why the 
second daughter went over to France." 

" You know her better than me, Breggis." 

" I do think I does ; it's eight years I've had 
of it. Eh, what's that — ^wasn't that a screech?" 
and as he spoke a wild shrill scream resounded 
through the house, followed by a rapid succes- 
sion of notes that might either have boen laugh- 
ter or crying. 

Sewell drew the curtain; and wheeling an 
arm-chair to the fireside, lit his dgar and began 
to smoke. 

The house was so small that the noises could 
be heard easily in every part of it; and for a 
time the rapid passage of persons overhead, and 
the voices of many speaking together, oould be 
detected, and, above these, a wild shriek would 
now and then rise above all, and ring through 
the house. Sewell smoked on undisturbed ; it 
was not easy to say that he so much as hoard 
these sounds. His indolent attitude, and his 
seeming enjoyment of his cigar, indicated per- 
fect composure ; nor even when the door opened, 
and his wife entered the room, did he turn his 
head to see who it was. 

" Can William have the pony to go into town ?" 
asked she, in a half submissive voice. 

"For what?" 

" To tell Dr. Tobin to come out ; Lady Trafford 
is taken iU." 

" He can go on foot ; I may want the pony." 
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"She is alarmingly ill, I fear— very violent 
spasms : and I don't think there is any time to 
be lost.^' 

"Nobody that makes such a row as that can 
be in any real danger." 

" She is in great pain at all events." 

" Send one of her own people — despatch one 
of the postboys— do what you like, only don't 
bore wic." 

She was turning to leave the room, when he 
called out — "I say, when the attack came on 
^d she take the opportunity to tell you any 
pleasant little facts about yourself or your fami- 
ly ?" She smiled faintly, and moved towards the 
door. "Can't you teE me, ma'am? has this 
woman been condoling with you over your hard 
fate and your bad husband? or has she disco- 
vered how that * dear boy * up-stairs broke his 
head as weU as his heart in your service ?" 

" She did ask me certainly if there wasn't a 
great friendship between you and her son," said 
she, with a tone of quiet disdain. 

"And what did you reply?" said he, throw- 
ing one leg over the arm of the chair as he 
swung round to face her. 

" I don't well remember. I may have said 
you liked him, or that hs liked you. It was such 
a commonplace reply I made I forget it." 

"And was that all that passed on the sub- 
ject?" 

" I think I'd better send for the doctor," said 
she, and lefb the room before he could stop her, 
though that such was his intention was evident 
from the way he arose from his chair with a 
sudden spring. 

" You shall hear more of this, madam— by 
Heaven you shall 1" muttered he, as he paced 
the room with rapid steps. " Who's that ? come 
in," cried he, as a knock came tb the door. " Oh, 
Balfour I is it you?" 

" Yes ; what the deuce is going on up-stairs ? 
Lady Traflford appears to have gone mad.'* 

" Indeed I how unpleasant I" 

"Very unpleasant for your wife, I take it. 
She has been saying ail sorts of unmannerly 
things to her this l^t hour— thiugs that, if she 
weren't out of her reason, she ought to be thrown 
out of the window for." 

" And why didn*t you do so'? " 

"It was a liberty I couldn't think of taking 
in another man's house." 

" Lord love you, I'd have thought nothing of 
itl I'm the best-natured fellow breathing. "VHiat 
was it she said ?" 

" I don't know how I can repeat them.'* 

"Oh, I see, they reflect on me. My dear 
young friend, when you live to my age you will 
learn that anything can be said to anybody, pro- 
vided it only be done by the Hhird party.* 
Whatever the law rejects as evidence assumes 
in social life the/ value of friendly admonition. 
Go on and tell me who it is is in love with my 
wife." 

Cool as Mr, Cholmondeley Balfour was, the 
tone of this demand staggered him. 

" Ajrtthou the man, Balfour?" said Sewell at 
last, staring at him with a mock frown. 

" No, by Jove ! I never presumed that far.'* 

"It's the sick fellow, then, is the culprit?" 

"So his mother opines. She is an awful 
woman 1 I was sitting with yonrwtfe in the 
small drawing-room wnen she burst into the 
7 



room and cried out, ' Mrs. ScfWell, is your name 
Lucy ? for, if so, my eon has been rambling on 
about you this last hour in a wonderful way : 
he has told me about fifty times that he wants 
to see you before he dies ; and now that the 
doctor says he is out of danger he never ceases 
talking of dying. I suppose you have no ob- 
jection to the interview; at least they tell me 
you were constantly in his room before my arri- 
val** 

" How did my wife take this ?— what did she 
say ?" asked Sewell, with an easy smile as h6 
spoke. 

" She said something about agitation or anxi- 
ety serving to excuse conduct which otherwise 
would be unpardonable ; and she asked me to . 
send her maid to her, as I think to get me 
away." 

" Of course you rang the bell and sat down 
again." 

" No : she gave me a look that said, I don't 
want you here, and I went ; but the storm broke 
out again as I closed the door, and I heard 
Lady Trafford's voice raised to a scream as I 
came down-stairs." 

" It all shows what I have said over and over 
again,** said Sewell, slowly, "that whenever a 
man has a grudge or a grievance against a 
woman, he ought always to get another woman 
to torture her. Pll lay you fifty pounds Lady 
Trafford cut deeper into my wife's fiesh by her 
two or three impertinences th£m if I had stormed 
myself into an apoplexy." 

" And don't you mean to turn her out of the 
house?" 

"Turn whom out?" 

" Lady Trafford, of course." 

"It's not so easily done, I suspect I'll take 
to the long-boat myself one of ihese days, and 
leave her in command of the ship.'* 

"I tell you she's a dangerous, a very danger- 
ous woman ; she has been ransacking her son's 
desk, and has come upon all sorts of ugly me- 
moranda — sums lost at play, and reminders to 
meet bills, and suchlike." 

" Yes ; he was very unlucky of late," said 
Sewell, coldly. 

"And there was something like a will, too; 
at least there was a packet of trinkets tied up 
in a paper, which purported to be a will, but 
only bore Jihe name Lucy.** 

"How delicate! there's something touching 
in that, Balfour ; isn't there?" flaid Sewell, with 
a grin. " How wonderfully you seem to have 
got up the case. You know the whole story 
How did you manage it?" 

" My fellow Paxley had it from Lady TraflFord*8 
maid. She told him that her mistress was de- 
termined to show aU her son's papers to the 
Chief Baron, and blow you sky high." 

"That's awkward, certainly," said Sewell, in 
deep thought. " It would be a devil of a con- 
flagration if two such combustibles came to- 
gether. I'd rather she'd fight it out with my 
mother.** 

" Have you sent in your papers to the Horse 
Guards?" 

"Yes; it's all finished. I am gazetted out^ 
or I shall be on Tuesday." 

" I'm sorry for it Not that it signifies much 
as to this registrarship. We nevet intended to 
relmquish our rlgH tj<i V^\ '^^ \sissw5^ Vk^ ^Qcsjss^ 
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the case into Chancery, and we hav6 one issue 
already to suhmit to trial at bar." 

" Who are we that are going to do all this ?" 

" The Crown," said Balfour, haughtily. 

"JJfo e« rex meus; that's the style, is it? 
Come now, Balfy, if you're for a bet, 111 back 
my horse, the Chief Baron, against the field. 
Grive me sporting odds, for he's aged, and must 
run in bandages besides." 

" That woman's doming here at this moment 
was most unlucky." 

" Of course it was ; it wouldn't be my lot if 
it were anything else. I say," cried he, starting 
up, and approadiing the window, "what's Tip 
now?" 

" She'^ going at last, I reaUy believe." 
* The sound of many and heavy footsteps was 
now heard descending the stair slowly, and im- 
mediately after two men issued from the door, 
carrying young Trafford on a chair ; his arms 
hung listlessly at his side, and his head was 
Buppotted by his servant 

" I wonder whose doing is this? has the doc- 
tor given his concurrence to it? how are they 
to get him into the coach ? and what are they to 
do with him when he is there ?" Such was the 
running coopmaentary Balfour kept up aU the' time 
they were engaged in depositing the sick man in 
the carriage. Again a long pause of inaction 
ensued, and at last a tap came to the door of the 
room, and a servant enquired for Mr. Balfour. 

"There I" cried Sewell, "it's your turn now. 
I only hope she'll insist on your accompanying 
her to town." 

Balfour hurried out, ^d was seen soon after- 
wards escorting Lady Trafford to the carriage. 
Whether it was that she was not yet decided as 
to her departure, or that she had s^ many 
injunctions to give before going, 'the eventful 
momfent was long delayed. She twice tried the 
seat in the carriage, once with cushions and then 
without. She next made Balfour try whet^ierit 
might not be possible to have « sort of indined 
plane to lie upon. At length she seemed over- 
come with her exertions, sent for a chair, and 
had a glass of water given her, to which her 
maid added certain drops from a phiaL 

"You will tell Colonel Sewell all I have said, 
Mr. Balfour," said she, aloud, as she prepared to 
enter the carriage. " It would have been more 
agreeable to me had he given me ihe oppor- 
tunity of saying it to himself, but his peculiar 
notions on the duties of a host have prevented 
tHis. As to Mrs. Sewell, I hope and believe I 
have sufficiently explained myself. She at least 
knows my sentiments as to what goes on in this 
house. Of course, sir, it is very agreeable to 
you. Men of pleasure are not persons to be 
overburdened with scruples — ^least of all such 
scruples as interfere with self-indulgence. This 
sort of life is therefore charming ; I leave you 
to aU its delights, sir, and do not even warn you 
against its daiiger. I will not promise the same 
discretion, however, when I go hence. I owe it 
to all mothers who have sons, Mr. Balfoui^— I 
owe it to every family in which there is a. name 
to b^ transmitted, and a fortune to be handed 
down, to declare what I have witnessed under 
this roof. No, Lionel; no, my dear boy; nothing 
shall prevent my speaking out." This was 
addressed to her son, who by a deep sigh seemed 
to pr6test against the sentiments he was not 



able to oppose. " It may suit Mr. Balfour's habits 
or his taste, to remain here— with these I have 
nothing to do. The Duke of Bayswater might, 
possibly, think his heir co^d keep better com- 
pany—with that I have no concern; though 
when the matter comes to be discussed before 
me — as it one day will, I have no doubt — I shall 
hold myself free to state my opinon. Good-bye, 
sir; you will, perhaps, do me the favour to 
caU at the Bilton; I shall remain tiU Saturday 
there ; I have resolved not to leave Ireland tiU 
I see the Viceroy ; and also have a meeting 
with this Judge, I forget his name. Lam — ^Lem 
— ^what is it? He is the chief something, and 
easily found." 

A few very energetic words, uttered so low 
as to be inaudible to all but Balfour himself, 
closed this address. 

" On my word of honour— on my sacred, word 
of honour — ^Mr. Balfour," said she aloud, as she 
placed one foot on the step, " Caroline saw it — 
saw it with her own eyes. Don't forget all I 
have said; don't drop that envelope; be sure 
you come to see me." And she was gone. 

" Give me five minutes to recover myself," 
sittd Balfour, as he entered Sewell's room, and 
threw himseli on a sofa ; " such a ' breather ' as 
that I have not had for many a day." 

" I heard a good deal of it," said Sewell, coolly. 
" She screams, particularly when she means to 
be confidential ; and all that about my wife must 
have reached the gardener in the shrubbery. 
Where is she off to ?" 

"To Dublin. She means to see his ExceDen<y 
and the Chief Baron ; she says she can't leave 
Ireland till she has unmasked all your wicked- 
ness." 

" She had better take a house on a lease then ; 
did yon tell her so ?" 

** I did nothing but listen — I never interposed 
a word. Indeed, she won't let onOv speak." 

" I'd give ten poimds to see her with the Chief 
Baron. It would be such a * close thing.' AU 
his neat sparring would go for nothing against 
her ; for though she hits wide, she can stand a 
deal of punislunent without feeing it." 

" She'll do you mischief there." 

" She might," said he, mo?e thoughtfully. " I 
think I'U set my mother at her; not thatshe'U 
have a chance, but just for the fun of the thing. 
What's the letter in your hand?" 

" Oh, a commission she gave me. I was to 
distribute this amongst your household," and 
he drew forth a bank note. "Twenty pounds I 
you have no objection to it, have you ?" 

" I know nothing about it ; of course you 
neverliinted such a thing to me;" and withthiR 
he arode and left the room. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



A STOBinr icoioiirr. 



Within a week after the first letter came a 
second from CagliarL It was but half-fb-dozen 
lines from Tom himself. " They are sending me 
o£f to a place caUed Maddalena, dearest Lucy, for 
change of air. The priest has given me lus 
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house, and I am to be Robinson Crusoe there, 
with an old ha^ for Friday — ^how I wish for you I 
Sir Brook can only come over to me occasionally. 
Look out for three rocks — ^they call them islands 
— off the N.B. of Sardinia ; one of them is mine. 
— ^Bver your own, Tom L." 

Lucy hastened down with this letter in her 
hand to hor grandfather^s room^ but met Mr. 
Haire on the stairs, who whispered in her ear, 
*' Don't go ia just yet, my dear ; he is out of 
sorts this morning; Lady Lendriok has been 
here, and a ntimber of unpleasant letters have 
arrived, and it is better not to disturb him 
further." 

«<Will you take this note,** said she, "and 
give it to him at any fitting moment? I want 
to know what I shall reply — I mean, I'd like 
tO' hear if grandpapa has any kind message to 
send the poor fellow." 

" Leave it with me. I'll take charge of it, and 
come up to tell you when you can see' the Judge." 
Thus saying, he passed on, and entered the 
room where the Chief Baron was sitting. The 
curtains were closely drawn, and in one of the 
windows the shutters were closed — so sensitive 
to light was the old man in his periods of excite- 
ment. He lay back in a deep chair, his eyes 
closed, his face slightly flushed, breathing heavi- 
ly, and the fingers of one hand twitching slightly 
at moments ; the other was held by Beattie, as 
he counted the pulse. " Dip that handkerchief 
in the cold lotion, and lay it over his forehead," 
whispered Beattie to Haire. 

" Speak out, sir ; that muttering jars on my 
nerves, and irritates me," said the Judge, in a 
slow firm tone. 

"Come," said Beattie, cheerfully, "you are 
better now ; the weakness has passed off." 

"There is no weakness in the case, sir," said 
the old man, sitting bolt upright in the chair, as 
he grasped and supported himself by the arms. 
" It is the ignoble feature of your art to be mate- 
rialist. You can see nothing in humanity but a 
nervous cord and a circulation." 

" The doctor's ministry goes no further," said 
Beattie, gently. 

" Your art is then but left-handed, sir. 
Where's Haire?" 

" Here, at your side," replied Haire. 

" I must finish my story, Haire. Where was 
it that I left off ? Yes ; to be sure — ^I remember 
now. This boy of Sewell's — ^Reginald Victor 
Sewell — ^was with my permission to take the 
name of Lendrick, and be called Reginald Yictor 
SeweU Lendrick." 

" And become the head of your house ?" 

" The head of my house and my heir. She 
did not say so, but she could not mean anything 
short of it." 

" What has your son done to deserve this ?'* 
asked Haire, bluntly. 

"My son's rights, sir, extend but to the 
modest fortune I inherited from my father. 
Whatever other property I possess has been 
acquired by my own ability and labour, and is 
mine to dispose of." 

'* 1 suppose there are other rights as well as 
those of the statute-book ?" 

" Listen to this, Beattie," cried the old Judge, 
with a sparkle of the eye — "listen to this dialec- 
tician, who discourses to me on the import of a; 
word. It ,is not generous, I must say, to come 



down with all the vigour of his bright, unbur- 
dened faculties upon a poor weak and suffering 
object Kke myself. You might have waited 
Haire, till I had at least the semblance of power 
to resist you." 

"What answer did you give her?" asked 
Haire, bluntly. 

"I said — ^what it is always safe to say — * Le 
roi s'avisera.' Eh, Beattie? this is the grand 
principle of your own craft. Medicine is very 
little else than Hhe wisdom of w^ting.' I told 
her," continued he, " I would think of it — ^that 
I would see the child. *He is here,' said she, 
rising and leaving the room, and in a few mo- 
ments returned, leading a little boy by the hand 
— a very noble-looking child, I wUl srfy, with a 
lofty head and a bold brow. He mot me as 
might a prince, and gave his hand as though it 
were an honour he bestowed. What a conscious 
power there is in youth ! Ay, surs, that is the 
real source of all the much-boasted vigour and 
high-heartedness. Beattie will tell us some 
story of arterial action or nervous expansion ; 
but the mystery lies deeper. The conscious 
force of a future development imparts a vigour 
that all the triumphs of after life pale before." 

"*Fiat justitia mat coelum,'" said Haire^ 
"I'd not provide for people out of my own 
famay." 

"It is a very neat though literal translation, 
sir, and, like all that comes from you, pointed 
and forcible." 

"I'd rather be fair and honest than either," 
said Haire, bluntly. 

" 1 appeal to you, Beattie, and I ask if I have 
deserved this ;" and the old Judge spoke with 
an air of such apparent sincerity as actually to 
impose upon the Doctor. " The sarcasms of this 
man push my regard for him to the last intrench- 
ment." 

" Haire never meant it; he never intended to 
reflect upon you," said Beattie, in a low tone. 

" He knows well enough that I did not," said 
Haii'e, half sulkily ; for he thought the Chief 
was pushing his raillery too far. 

" I'm satisfied," said the Judge, with a sighu 

" I suppo'se he can't help it. There are fen- 
cers who never believe they have touched you 
till they see the blood. Be it so ; and now to 
go back. She went away and left the child with 
me, promising to take him up after paying a vis- 
it she had to make in the neighbourhood. I was 
not sorry to have the little fellow's company. 
He was most agreeable, and, unlike ELaire, he ^ 
never made me his butt. WeU, I have done; I ' 
will say no more on that head. I was actually 
sorry when she came to fetch him, and I believe 
I said so. What does that grunt mean, Haire ?" 

"I did not speak." 

" No, sir, but you uttered what implied an 
ironical assent — a nisi prius trick — like the leer 
I have seen you bestow upon the jury-box. How 
hard it is for the cunning man to divest himself 
of the subtlety of his ctdling I" 

" I want to hear how it all ended," muttered 
Hsure. ' 

"You shall hear, sir, if you wiU vouchsafe* 
me a little patience. When men are in the Ml 
vigour of their facul^es, th^ should be tole- 
rant to those foot-sore and weary travellers, who, 
like myself, halt behind and del&^ ^'i* -assct^ass^^ 
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There was a time when I walked in the van. 
Ay, sir, and bore myself bravely too. I was 
talking with that child when they announced 
Mr. Balfour, the private secretary, a man most 
distastefol to me ; but I told them to show him 
in, curious indeed to hear what new form of com- 
promise they were about to propose to me. He 
had come with a secret and confidential message 
from the Viceroy, and really seemed distressed 
at having to speak before a child of six years old, 
so mysterious and reserved was he. He made 
a very long story of it — full an hour ; but the 
substance was this : The Crown had been advised 
to dispute my right of appointment to the regis- 
trarship, and to make a case for a jury ; but — 
mark the ' but ' — in consideration for my high 
name and great services, and in deference to 
what I might be supposed to feel from an open 
collision with the Government, they were stiU 
willing for an accommodation, and would consent 
to ratify any appointment I should make, other 
than that of l^e gentleman I had already named 
—Colonel SeweU. 

"Self-control is not exactly the quality for 
whidi my friends give me most credit Haire, 
there, will tell you I am a man of ungovernable 
temper, and who never even tried to curb his 
passion; but I would hope there is some injus- 
tice in this award. I became a perfect dove in 
gentleness, as I asked Balfour for the reasons 
which compelled his Excellency to make my 
stepson's exclusion from office a condition. ' I 
am not at liberty to state them,' was the cool re- 
ply. 'They are personal, and of course deli- 
cate?' asked I, in a tone of submission, and he 
gave a half assent in sUlsnce. I concurred — ^that 
is, I yielded the point I went even farther. I 
hinted, vaguely of course, at the courteous re- 
serve by which his Excellency was willing to 
vpaxe me such pain as an unpleasant disclosure 
'—if there were such — ^might occasion me. I 
added, that old men are not good subjects for 
shocks ; and I will say, sirs, that he looked at 
me as I spoke with a compassionate pity which 
won all my gratitude I Ay, Beattie, and though 
my veins swelled at the temples, and I felt a 
strange rushing sound in my ears, I had no fit, 
and in a moment or two was as calm as I am 
this instant 

" 'Let me be dear upon this point,' said I to 
him. ' I am to nominate to the office any one 
except SeweU, and you will confirm sudi nomi- 
nation Y * Precisely, ' replied he. ' Such act on 
my part in no way to prejudice whatever claim 
I lay to the appointment in perpetuity, or jeo- 
pardise any rights I now assert?' 'Certainly 
not,' s^d he. * Write it,' said I, pushing towards 
him a pen and paper; and so overjoyed was he 
with hia victorious negotiation, that he wrote, 
word for word, as I dictated. When I came to 
the name Sewell, I added, ' To whose nomina- 
tion his fExcellency demurs, on grounds of cha* 
raoter and conduct sufficient in his Excellency's 
estimation to warrant such exclusion ; but which, 
out of deference to the Chief Baron's feelings, 
are not set forth in this negotiation.* * Is this 
necessary?' asked he, as he finished writing. 
*It is,* was my reply; *put your name at foot 
and the date,' and he did so. 

*' X zu>w read over the whole aloud; he winced 
at the oondudmg lines, and said, ' I had rather, 
with your permission, erase these last words. 



for though I know the whole story, and believe 
i^too, there's no occasion for entering on it here ; 

"As he spoke, I folded the paper and placed 
it in my pocket * Now, sir,' said I, * let wie hear 
the story you speak of.' * I cannot I told you 
before I was not at liberty to repeat it' I in- 
sisted, and he reftised. There was a positive 
altercation between us, and he raised h& voice 
in anger, and demanded back from me the paper, 
which he said I had tricked him into writing. I 
will not say that he meant to use force, but he 
sprang from Ms chair and came towards me with 
such an air of menace, that the boy, who was 
playing in the comer, rushed at hun, and strudc 
him with his drumstick, saying, 'You shan't 
beat grandpa !' I believe I rang the bell; yes, 
I rang the bell sharply. The c£ild was crying 
when they came. I was confused and flurried. 
Balfour was gone." 
. " And the paper?" asked Haire. 

" The paper is here, sir," said he, touching 
his breast-pocket. " The country ahaU ring with 
it,' or such submission shall I exact as will bring 
that Viceroy and his minions to my feet in abject 
contrition. Were you to ask me now, I ^ow 
not what terms I would accept of." 

" I would rather you said no more at present," 
said Beattie. " You need rest and quietness." 

"I need reparation and satisfaction, sir; that 
is what I need." 

"Of course-r-of course; but you must be 
strong and well to enforce it," said Beattie. 

" I told Lady Lendrick to leave the child* with 
me. She said she would bring him back to- 
morrow. I like the boy. What does my pulse 
say, Beattie?" 

. "It says that all this talking and agitation 
are injurious to you — ^that you must be left 
a]§ne." 
TDhe old man sighed ftdntly, but did not speak; 

" Haire and I will take a turn in the garden, 
and be within call if you want us," said Beattie. 

"Wait a moment — ^what was it I had to say? 
You are too abrupt, Beattie : you snap the cords 
of thought by such rough handling, and we old 
men lose our dexterous knack of catching the 
loose ends, as we once did. There, there — leave 
me now; the skein is all t%^gled in hopeless 
confusion." He waved his hmd in farewell, and 
they left him. • 



CHAPTEB XXXVIIL 

A lady's lettes. 

" LuoT asked me to show him this note from her 
brother," said Haire, as he strolled with Beattie 
down the lawn. "It was no time to do so. 
Look over it and say what you advise." 

" The boy wants a nursie, not a doctor," said 
Beattie. " A litUe care and generous diet would 
soon bring him round; but they are a strange 
race these Lendricks. They have all the stem 
qualities that brave danger, and they are terri- 
bly sensitive to some small wound to their 
self-love. Let that young fellow, for instance, 
only begin to feel that he is forgotten or an out- 
cast, and hell droop at once. A few kind words 
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and a voice he loved, now, will do more than all 
my art could replace a little later " 

"You mean that' we ought to have him back 
here ?" asked Haire, blunUy. 

" I mean that he ought to be where he can 
be carefully and kindly treated.^' 

" ru tell the Chief you think so. TU say that 
you dropped the remark to myself of course- 
never meaning to dictate anything to kirrL" 

Beattie shook his head in sign of doubt 

" I know him well, better perhaps than any 
one, and I know there^s no more generous man 
breathing; but he must not be coerced— ho 
must not be even influenced, where the ques- 
tion be one for a decision. As he sud to me 
one day — *I'want the evidence, sir. I don't 
want your speech to it.* " 

" There's the evidence, then," said Beattie — 
*'that note with its wavering letters, weak and 
uncertain as the fingers that traced them — show 
him that, Say, if you like, that I read it, and 
thought the lad's case critical If) after that, he 
wishes to talk to me on the subject, I'm ready 
to state my opinion. If the boy be like his 
father, a few tender words and a little show of 
interest for him will be worth all the tonics that 
ever were brewed." 

"It's the grandfather's nature too; but the 
world has never known it — ^probably never will 
know it," said Haire. 

"In that I agree with you," said Beattie, 
dryly. 

"He regards it as a sort of weakness when 
people discover any act of generosity or any trait 
of kindliness about him; and do you know," 
added he, confidentially, "I have often thought 
that what the world regarded as irritability and 
sharpness was nothing more nor less than shy- 
ness—just shyness." 

" I certainly never suspected that he was the 
victim of that quality." 

" No, I imagine not A man must know him 
as I do to understand it I remember one day, 
long, long ago, I went so far as to throw out a 
half hint that I thought he laboured under this 
defect — ^he only smiled, and said, * You suspect 
me of diffidence. I anii dif&dent — no man more 
60, sir; but it is of the good or great qualities 
in other men.* Wasn't that a strange reply? 
I never very clearly understood it— do you?" 

"I suspect I do; but here comes a message 
tons." 

Haire spoke a word with the servant, and 
then turning to Beattie, said — "He wants to 
see me. I'll just step in, and be back in a mo- 
ment" 

Beattie promised not to leave till he returned, 
and strolled along by the side of a littie brook 
which meandered tastefully through the green- 
sward. He had fallen into a reverie— a curious 
inquiry within himself whether it were a boon 
or an evil for a man to have acquired that sort 
of influence over another mind which makes 
his every act and word seem praiseworthy and 
excellent "I wonder is the Chief the better 
or the worse for this indiscriminating attach- 
ment? Does it suggest a standard to attain 
to ? or does it merely minister to self-love and 
coticeit? Which is it? which is it?" cried he 
aloud, as he stood and gaeed on the rippling 
rivulet beside him. 

"Shall / tell you?" said a low, sweet voice, 



^d Lucy Lendrick slipped her arm within his 
as she spoke—" shall I tell you, Doctor ?'» 

"Do, by all means." 

"A little of both, I opme. Ifind," said she, 
laughing, " I have not the vaguest notion of 
what you were balancing in your mind, but 
somehow I suspect unmixed good or evil is 
very rare, and I take my stand on a compro- 
mise. Am I right?" 

"I scarcely know, but I can't submit the case 
to you. I have an old-fashioned prejudice against 
letting young people judge their seniors. Let 
us talk of something else. What shall it be?" 

"I want to talk to you of Tom." 

"I have just been speaking to Haire about 
hiifi. We must get him back here, Lucy — ^we 
really must" 

"Do you mean here, in this house. Doctor?" 

"Here, in this house. (Jome, don't shake 
your head, Lucy. I see the necessity for it on 
grounds you know nothing of. Lady Lendrick 
is surrounding your grandfatiier with her fami- 
hr, and I want Tom back here just that the 
Chief should see what a thorough Lendrick ho 
is. If your grandfather only knew the stuff 
that's in him, he'd be prouder of him than of 
all his own successes." 

"No, no, no, — a thousand times no. Doctor! 
It would never do— believe me, it would never 
do. There are things which a girl may submit 
to in quiet obedience, which in a man would 
require subserviency. I^e Sewells, too, are to 
be here pn Saturday, and who is to say what 
that may bring forth?" 

"She wrote to you," said the Doctor, with a 
peculiar significance in his voice. 

"Yes, a strange sort of note too. I almost 
wish I could show it to you, — ^I'd so like to hear 
what you'd say of the spirit of the writer." 

"She told me she would write," said he again, 
with a more marked meaning in his manner. 

"You shall see it," said she, resolutely; 
" here it is," and she drew forth the letter and 
handed it to him. For an instant she seemed 
as if about to speak, but suddenly, as if chang- 
ing her mind, she merely murmured, "Read it, 
and tell me what you think of it" 

The note ran thus : — 

" My dbabest Luot,— We are to meet to- 
morrow, and I hope and trust to meet like sis- ^ 
ters who love each other. Let me make one 
brief explanation before that moment arrives. 
I cannot tell what rumours may have reached 
you of all that has happened here. .1 Imow 
nothing of what people say, nor have I the 
fiedntest idea how our life may have been repre- 
sented. If you knew ino longer and better, you 
would know that I neither make this ignorance 
matter of complaint nor regret I have lived 
just long enough to take the world at its just 
value, and not to make its judgments of such 
importance as can impair my self-esteem and 
my comfort It would, however, have been 
agreeable to me to have known what you may 
have heard of me— of us — as it is not impossible 
I might have felt the necessity to add something 
— to correct something— perhaps to deny some- 
thing. I am now in the dark, and pray fbrgive 
me if I stumble rudely against you, where I only 
meant to salute you courteously. 

" You ^ \&^^\2asi^ HJaa ^^«i(» ^siSfts^Kt ^^'sSs^isi. 
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befell here. Dr. Beattie bas told you the story 
— what more he may have said I cannot guess. 
If I were to wait for our meeting, I would not 
have to ask you. 1 should read it in your face, 
* and hear it in every accent of your voice ; but 
I write these few lines that you may know me 
at once in all frankness and openness, and know 
that if you be innocent of my secret, /, at leasts 
have y(mrs in my keeping. Yes, Lucy, I know 
all; and when I say all, I mean far more than 
you yourself know. 

- " If I were treacherous, I would not make 
this avowal to you. I should be satisfied with 
the advantages I possessed, and employ it to 
my benefit. Perhaps with any other woman 
than yourself I should play this part, — with 
, you I neither can nor wilL I will declare to 
you frankly and at once, you have lost the game 
and I have won it ^ That I say this thus briefly, 
is because in amplifying I should seem to be 
attempting to explain what there is no explain- 
ing. That I say it in no triumph, my own con- 
scious inferiority to you is the best guarantee. 
I never would have dreamed of a rivahy had I 
been a girL It is because I cannot claim the 
prize I have won it. It is because my victory 
is my misery I have gained it. I think I know 
vour nature well enough to know that you will 
bear me no ill-wiU. I even go so far ^s to be- 
lieve I shall have your compassion and your 
sympathy. I need them more, £ar more, than 
you'know of. I could teU you that had matters 
fiJlen out differently it would not have been to 
your advantage, for there were obstacles — fami- 
ly obstacles — ^perfectly insurmountable. This 
is no pretence: on my honour I pledge to the 
truth of what I say. Sa long as I believed they 
might be overcome, I was in your interest, Lucy. 
You will not believe me, Trill you, if I swear 
it? Will you if I declare it on my knees before 
you ? 

*' If I have not waited till we met to say these 
things, it is that we may meet with open hearts, 
in sorrow, but in sincerity. When I have told 
you everything, you will see that I have not 
been to blame. ' There may be much to grieve 
over, but there is nothing to reprehend — any- 
where. And now, how is our future to be ? it 
is for you to decide. I have not wronged you, 
and yet I am asking for forgiveness. Can 
you give me your love, and what I need as 
much, your pity? Can you forget your smaller 
affliction for the sake of my heavier one, for it is 
heavier? 

'*I plead guilty- to one only treachery; and 
this I stooped to, to avoid the shame and dis- 
grace of an open scandal I tdd his mother 
that, though Lucy was my name, it was yours 
also; and that you were the Lucy of all his 
feverish wanderings. Your woman's heart will 
pardon me this one perfidy. 

"She is a very dangerous woman in one 
sense. She has a certain position in the world, 
from which she could and would, open a fire 
of slander on any one. She desires to ii^jure 
me. She has already threatened, and she is 
capable of more than threatening. She says she 
will see ^ William. This she may not be able 
to do; but she can write to him. You know 
better than I do what might ensue from two 
such tempers meeting; for myself 1 cannot 
^binkofit 



" I have written you a long letter, dear Lucy 
when I only meant to have written five or six 
lines. I have not courage to read it over y were 
I to do so, I am sure I would never send it» 
Perhaps you will not thank me for my candour. 
Perhaps you will laugh at all my scrupuloug 
honesty. Perhaps you will — no, that you never 
will — ^I mean, employ my trustfulness against 
myself. 

"Who knows if I have not given to thig 
incident an importance which you wiU only 
smile at? There are people so rich that they 
never are aware if they be robbed, ijre you one 
of these, Lucy? and, if so, will you forgive 
the thief who signs herself your ever'^Ioving 
sister, 

"LuOY Sewell. 

"I have told Dr. Beattie I would write to 
you ; he looked as if he knew that I might, as 
that I ought — ^which is it ? Doctors see a great 
deal more than they ought to see. The great 
security against them is, that they acquire an 
indifference to the sight of suffering, which, in 
rendering them callous, destroys curiosity, and 
then all ills that can neither be bled nor blistered 
they treat as trifles, and end by ignoring alto- 
gether. Were it otherwise — ^that is, had they 
any touch of humanity in their nature— they 
would be charming confidants, for they know 
everything, and can go everywhere. If Beattie 
should be one of your pets, I ask pardoji for 
this impertinence; but don't forget it altogether, 
as. one day or other, you will be certain to 
acknowledge its truth. 

" We arrive by the four-forty train on Satur- 
day afternoon. If I see you at the door when 
we drive up^ I will take it as a sign I am for- 
given." 

Beattie folded the letter slowly, and handed 
it to Lucy without a word. " Tell me," said he, 
aiter they had walked on several seconds in 
silence — "tell me, do you mean to be .at the 
door as she arrives ? " 

"I think not," said she, in a very low 
voice. 

" She has a humble estiniate of doctors ; but 
there is one touch of nature she must not deny 
them — they are very sensitive about contagion. 
Now, Lucy, I wish with all my heart that you 
were not to be the intimate associate of this 
woman." 

"So do I, Doctor; but how is it to be 
helped?" 

He walked along silent and in deep 
thought. 

"Siall I tell you, Doctor, how it can can be 
managed, but only by your help and assistance? 
I must leave this." 

" Leave the Priory I but for where ? " 

" I shall go and nurse Tom : he needs me^ 
Doctor, and I beUeve I need Tmn; tiiat is, I 
yearn after that old companionship which made 

all my Ufe till I came here Come now, don't 

oppose this plan; it is only by your hearty aid 
it can ever be carried out When you have 
told grandpapa that the thought is a good ono^ 
the battle will be more than half won. You see 
yourself I ought not to be here." 

" Certainly not here with Mrs. Sewell ; buA 
there comes the grave difficulty of how you ard 
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to be lodged and cared for in that wild country 
where your brother lives ? " 

" My dear Doctor, I have never known pam- 
pering till I came here. Our life at home — and 
was it not happy 1 — was of the very simplest 
To go back again to the same humble ways 
will be like a renewal of the happy past; and 
then Tom and I suit each other so well-r-our veiy 
capacities are kindred. Do say you^like ttiis 
notion, and tell me you will forward it." 

"The very journey is an immense diffi- 
culty." 

"Not a bit, Doctor; I have planned it all. 
From tMs to Marseilles is easy enough— only 
forty hours; once there, I either go direct to 
Gagliari, Or catch the Sardinian steamer at 
Grenoa " 

"You talk of these places as if they were 
all old acquaintances ; but, my dear child, only 
fancy yourself alone in a foreign city. I don't 
speak of the difficulties of a new language." 

"You might,,thouffh, my dear Doctor. My 
French and Italian, which carry me on pleasantly 
enough with Eacine and Ariosto, will expose me 
sadly with my * commissionnaire.' " 

" But quite alone you cannot go— that's cer- 
tain." 

"I must not take a maid, that's as certain; 
Tom would only send us both back again. If 
you insist, and if grandpapa insists upon it, I 
will take old Nicholas; he thinks it a great 
hardship that he has not been carried iiway over 
seas to see the great world ; and all his whims 
and tempera that tortured us as children will 
only amuse us now; his very tyranny will be 
good fun." 

"I declare frankly," said the Doctor, laugh- 
ing, " I do not see how the difficulties of foreign 
travel are to be lessened by the presence of old 
Nicholas ; but are you serious in all this ? " 

"Perfectly serious, and fully determined on 
it, if I be permitted." 

" Whon would you go? " 

" At once ; I mean as soon as possible. The 
Sewells are to be here on Saturday. I would 
leave on Friday evening by thp mail-train for 
London. I would telegraph to Tom to say on 
what day he might expect me." 

" To-day ifi Tuesday; is it possible you could 
be ready ? " 

" X would start to-night, Doctor, if yodpbnly 
obtain my leave." ^i 

"It is- all a matter of the merest dnnce 
how your grandfather will take it," said Beattie, 
musing. 

" But you approve ? tell me you approve of it." 

"There is certainly much in the project that I 
like. I cannot bear to think of your living here 
with these SeweUs ; my experience of them is 
very brief, but it has taught me to kncfw there 
could be no worse companionship for you; but 
as the^e are things that cannot be spoken 
of to the Chief, let jus see by what arguments 
'we should apjHroach him. I will go at once. 
Haire is with him, and he is sure to see that 
what I suggest has come from you. If it 
should be the difficulty of the journey your 
grandfather olgeots to, Lucy, I will go as far as 
Marseilles with you myself and see you safely 
embarked before I leave you." She took his 
hand and kissed it twice, but was not able to 
utter a rord. 



"There, now, my dear child, don't agitato 
yourself; you need all your cahn and all your 
courage. Loiter about here till I come to you, 
and I shall not be long." 

" What a trae kind friend you are !" said she, 
as her eyes grew dim with tears. " I am more 
.anxious about this than I like to own, perhaps. 
Will you, if you bring me good tidings, make me 
a signal with your handkerchief?" 

He promised this, and left her. 

LAcy sat down \mder a large elm tree, re- 
solving to wait there patiently for his return ; 
but her fevered anxiety was such that she could 
not rest in one place, and was forced to rise and 
walk rapidly up and down. She imagined to 
herself the interview, and fancied she heard her 
grandfather's stem question — ^whpther she were 
not satisfied with her home ? What could he 
do more for her comfort or happiness than he 
had done ? Oh, if he were to accuse her of in- 
gratitude, how should she bear it? Whatever 
irritability he might display towards others, to 
^herself he had always been kind, and thoughtful, 
and courteous. 

She really loved him, and liked his companion- 
ship, and she felt that if in leaving him she 
should consign him to solitude and loneliness, 
she could scarcely bring herself to go ; but he 
was now to be surrounded with others, and if 
they were not altogether suited to him by taste 
or habit, they would, even for their own sakes, 
try to conform to his ways aiid likings. 

Once more she bethought her of the discus- 
sion, and how it was ffering. Had her grand- 
father suffered Beattie to state the case .fully, 
and say all that he might in its favour? or had 
he, as was sometimes his wont, stopped him 
short with a peremptory command to desist? 
And then what part had Haire taken ? Haire, 
for whose intelligence the old Judge entertained 
the lowest possible estimate, had somehow an 
immense influence over him, just as instincts 
are seen too strong for reason. Some traces of 
boyish intercourse yet survived and swayed hia 
mind with consciousness of its power. 

" How long it seems," murmured she. " Does 
this delay augur ill for success, or is it that 
they are talking over the details of the plan? 
Oh, ii I could be sure of that I My poor dear 
Tom, how I long to be near you — ^to care for 
you — and watch you ! " and as she said this, a 
cold sickness came over her, and she muttered 
aloud — "What perfidy it all is I as if I was 
not thinking of myself, and my own sorrows, 
while I try to believe I am but thinking of 
my brother." And now her tears streamed fast 
down her cheeks, and her heart felt as if it 
w&ald burst "It must be an hour since he 
left this," said she, looking towards the house, 
where, all was still and motionless. "It is not 
possible that they are yet deliberating. Grand- 
papa is never long in coming to a decision. 
Surely all has been determined on before this,< 
and why does he not come and relieve me from 
my miserable uncertainty? " 

At last the hall door opened, and H^re ap- 
peared; he beckoned to her with his hand to 
come, and then re-entered the house. Lucy 
knew not what to think of this, and she could 
scarcely drag her steps along as she tried to 
hasten back. As aha ^^ikfeetftk^ ^Js^a \^S^"^3ksssi^ 
met "hfit, sjoiOl, \si!£r\si'^ >QKt \i3ssA ^swtS&iSas^x 
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"It is all right; only be calm, and don*t agi- 
tate him. Come in now," and with this she 
found herself in the room where the old Judge 
was sitting, his eyes closed and his whole at- 
titude betokening sleep. Beattie sat at his side 
and held one hand in his own. Lucy knelt 
down and pressed her lips to the other hand,- 
which hung over the ^rm of the chair. Gently 
drawing away the hand, the old man laid it on 
her head, and in a low faint voice, said, "I 
must not look at you, Lucy, or I shall recall 
my pledge. You are going away !" 

The young girl turned her tearful eyes to- 
wards him, and held her lips firmly closed to 
repress a sob, while her cheeks trembled with 
emotion. 

"Beattie tells me you are right," continued 
he, with a sigh ; and then, with a sort of aroused 
energy, he added, "But old age, amongst its 
other infirmities, fancies that right should yield 
to years. 'Ges sont les droits de la d^CT^pi- 
tude,' as La Rochefoucauld calls them. I will 
not insist upon my * royalties,' Lucy, this time. 
Tbu shall go to your brother." His hand 
trembled as it lay on her head, and then fell 
heavily to his side. Lucy clasped it eagerly, 
and pressed it to her cheek, and all was silent 
for some seconds in the room. 

At last the old man spoke, and it was now 
in a dear distinct voice, though weak. " Beattie 
will tell you everything, Lucy; he has all my 
instructions. Let him now have, yours. To- 
morrow we shall, both of us, be ' calmer, and 
can talk over all together. To-morrow will be 
Thursday?" 

"Wednesday, grandpapa." 

" Wednesday — all the better, my dear child, 
another day gained. I say, beattie," cried he 
in a louder tone, " I cannot have fallen into the 
pitiable condition the newspapers describe, oir I 
could never have gained this victory over my 
selfishness. Gome, sir, be frank enough to own, 
that where a man combats himself, he asserts 
his identity. Haire will go out and give that 
as his own," muttered he ; and as he smiled, 
he lay back, his breathing grew heavier and 
longer, and he sank into a quiet sleep. 



CHAPTER yXXTX. 

SOME CONJUaAL OOUBTBSIES. 

"ToTT have not told me what she wrote to 
you," said SeweU to his wife, as he smoked his 
cigaj at one side of the fire^ while she read a 
novel at the other. It was to be their last 
evening at "The Kest;" on the morrow they 
were .to leave for the Priory. "Were there 
any 'secrets in it, or were there allusions that 
i ought not to see?" 

"Not that I remember," said she, oare- 



"What about our coming? Does the old 
man seem to wish for it? — ^how does she her* 
self take it?" 

"She says nothing on the subject, beyond 
her regret at not being there to meet us." 

"uAjod why can't she ? where will she be ? " 



" At sea, probably, by that time. She goeff 
off to Sardinia to her brother." 

" What I do you mean to that fellow who is 
living with Fossbrooke ? Why didn't you tell 
me liiis before ? " 

" I don't think I remembered it, or if I did, 
it's possible I thought it could not have>mu(£ 
interest for you." . ^ 

"Indeed, madam I do you imagine that the 
only things I care for are the movements of 
yowr admirers? Where's this letter? Pd like 
to see it." 

" I tore it up. She begged me to do so when 
I had read it." 

" How honourable ! I declare you ladies con- 
duct your intercourse with an integrity that 
would be positively charming to tMnk of, if 
only your male friends were admitted to any 
share' of the fair dealing. Tell me so much 
as you can remember of this letter." 

"She spoke of her brother having had a 
fever, and being now better, but so weak and 
reduced as to require great care and attention, 
and obliged to remove for change of air to a 
small island off the coast." 

"And Fossbrooke— does she mention himf'* 

" Only that he is not with her brother, except 
occasionally: his business detains him near 
Cagliari." 

"I hope it may continue to detain him there I 
Has this young woman gone of^ all alone on 
this journey?" 

" She hais taken no maid. She said it might 
prove inconvenienc to her brother; and has 
only an old family servant she calls Nidiolas 
with her. 

" So, then, we have the house to ourselves, 
so far. She'll not be in a hurry back, I take it 
Anything would be better than th«t life she led 
with her grandfather." 

"She seems sorry to part with him, and re- 
curs three or four times to his kindness and 
affection." 

" His kindness and affection I His vanity and 
self-love are nearer the mark. I thought I had 
seen something of conceit and affectalaon, but 
that old fellow leaves everything in that line 
miles behind. He is, without exception, the 
greatest bore and the most insupportable bully 
I ever encountered." 

"Lucy liked him." 

**She did not — she could not. It suits yoa 
women to say these things, because you cul- 
tivate hypocrisy so caref\illy that you carry 
on the game with eaqh otiierl How could 
any one, let her be ever so abject, like that 
incessant homage this old man exacted — ^to be 
obliged to be s^yg to his vapid jokes and Lis 
dreary stories — to his twaddling reminiscences 
of college success, or House of Commons — ^Irish 
House too— triumphs? Do you think if I 
wasn't a beggar I'd go and submit myself to 
such a discipline ? " 

To this i^e made no reply, and for a "^hile 
there was a sflence in the room. At last he 
said, " You'll have to take up that line of cha- 
racter that she acted. Tou'U have to * swing the 
incense* now. I'll be shot if / do." 

She gave no answer, and he went on — "TonTl 
have to train the brats too te4(alute him, and 
kiss his hand, and call him — ^what are they 
to call him— grandpapa? Yes, they must say 
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How I wish I had not sent in 
my papers! If I had only imagined I could 
have planted you all here, I covdd have gone 
back to my regiment and served out my 
time." 

" It might have been better," said she, in a 
low voice. 

"Of course it would have been better; each 
of us would have been fre^, and there are few 
people, be it said, take more out of their free- 
dom — eh, madam ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders "carelessly, but a 
slight, a very slight, flush coloured her cheek. 

"By the way, now we're on that subject, 
have you answered Lady Trafford's letter? " 

"Yes," said she; and now her cheek grew 
crimson. 

" And what answer did you send? " 

" I sent back everything." 

"What do you mean?-!-your rings and 
trinkets — ^the bracelet with the hair — murine, of 
course — ^it could be no one's but mine." 

" All, everything," said she with a gulp. 

"I must read the old woman's letter over 
again. You haven't burned (hat, I hope ? " 

" No ; it's up-stairs in my writing-desk." 

"I declare," said he, rising and standing with 
his back to the fire, "you women, and especially 
fine ladies, say things to each other that men 
never would dare to utter to other men. That 
old dame, for instance, charged you with what 
*we male creatures have no equivalei\t ^or— 
cheating at play would be mild in compari- 
son." 

"I don't think that you escaped scot-free," 
said she, with an intense bitterness, though het 
tone was studiously subdued and low. 

"No," said he^ with a jeering laugh. "I 
figured as the accessory or accomplice, or what- 
ever the law calls it. I was what polite French 
ladies call le jnari complaiaard — ^a part I am 
so perfect in, madam, that I almost think I 
ought to play it for * my Benefit' What do you 
say?" 

" Oh, sir, it is not for me to pass an opinion 
on your abilities." 

"I have less bashfulness,'* said he, fiercely. 
"I'll venture to say a word on yours. I've 
told you scores of times— I told you in India, 
X told you at the Cape, I told you when we 
were quarantined at Tkeste, and I teU you now 
— ^that you never really captivated any man 
much under seventy. When they are totter- 
ing on to the grave, bald, blear-eyed« and deaf, 
you are perfectly irresistible; and I wish — 
really I say it inidl good faith — ^you would limit 
the sphere of your fiiscinations to such very 
frail humanities. Trafford only became spoony 
after that smash on the skull; as he grew 
better, he threw off his delusions— didn't 
he?" 

"So he told me," said she, with perfect calm. 
" "By Jove I that was a great fluke of mine," 
cried he aloud. "That was a hazard I never 
80 much as tried. So that this fellow had made 
Bokne sort of a declaration to you? " 

" 1 never said sa" 

" What was it t^en that yon did say, madam ? 
Jet us understand each other dearly." 

" Oh, I am sur^^we need no explanations for 
that," said she, rising, and moving towards the 
door. 



"I want to hear about this before you go," 
said he, standing between her and the door. 

"You are not going to pretend jealousy, are 
you ? " said she, with an easy laugh. 

"I should think not," said he, insolently. 
" That is about one of the last cares will ever 
rob me of my rest at night I'd like to know, 
however, what pretext I have to send a ball ' 
through your young friend." 

" Oh, as to that peril, it will not rob me oi 2k 
night's rest!" said she, with such a look of 
scorn and contempt as seemed actually to sicken 
him, for he staggered back as though about 
to fall, and she passed out ere he could recover 
himself. 

"It is to be no quarter between us then! 
Well, be it so," cried he, as he sank heavily into 
a seat " She's playing a bold game when she 
goes thus far." He leaned his head on the . 
table, and sat thus so long that he appeared 
to have fallen asleep; indeed, the servant who 
came to tell him that tea was served feared 
to disturb him, and retired without speaking. 
Far from sleeping, however, his head was 
racked with a maddening pain, and he kept 
on muttering to himself^ "This is the second 
time — the second time she has taunted me with 
cowardice. Let her beware! Is there no one . 
will warn her against what she is doing? " 

" Missis says, please, sir, won't you have a cup 
of tea? " said the maid timidly at the door. 

"No; m not take any." 

" Missis says too, sir, that Miss Gary is tuk 
poorly, and has a shiverin' over her, and a bad 
headache, and she hopes you'll send in for Dr. 
Tobm." 

"Is she in bed?" 

" Yes, sir, please." 

"Ill go up and see her;" and with this he 
arose and passed up the Uttle stair that led to 
the nursery. In one bed a little dark-haired girl 
of about three years old kiy fast asleep ; in the 
adjoining bed a bright blue-eyed child of two 
years or less lay wide awake, her cheeks crimson, 
and the expression of her features anxious and 
excited. Her mother was bathing her temples 
with cold water as Sewell entered, an^waa talk- 
ing in a voice of kind and gentle meaning to the 
child. 

"That stupid woman of yours said it was 
Gary," said Sewell pettishly, as he gazed at the 
little girl. 

" I told her it was Blanche ; she has been 
heavy all day, and eaten nothing. No, pet— no, 
darling," said she, stooping over the sick child, 
" pa is not angry, ho is only sorry that little 
Blanche is ilL" 

"I suppose you'd better have Tobin to see 
her," said he, coldly. 

" m tell George to take the tax-cart and fetch 
him out It's well it wasn't Gary," muttered he, 
as he sauntered out of the room. His wife's 
eyes followed him as he went, and never did a 
human face exhibit a stronger show of repressed 
passion than hers, as wi& closelyKX>mpressed 
Ups and staring eyes, she watched him as he 
passed out | 

"The fool firightened me— she said it was 
Gary," were the words he continued to mutter 
as he went down the stairs. 

Tobin arrived in doA "^^nsfe^ vsi.^ ^tswsOTsssaS^ 
the caaa not ^'bvq^s^— *iTQK»l<5ri'8iTsSa.'*&^»^-'^s^ 
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only required a day or two of care and treat- 
ment. 

"Have you seen Colonel Sewell?" said Mrs. 
Sewell, as she acoompanied the doctor down- 
stairs. 
" Yes ; I told him just what Tvo said to you." 
" And what reply did he make ? " 
'* He saidf * J^ right ! I have business in 
town, and must start to-morrow. My wife ^d 
the chicks can follow by the end of the week.' " 
" It's so like himl — so like him I " said she, 
as though the pent-up passion could no longer 
be restrained. 



CHAPTEB XL. 



IfR. BALFOUR'S OFFICE.? 



On arriving in Dublin Sewell repaired at once 
to Balfour's office in the Castle-yard; he want- 
ed to "hear the news," and it was here that 
every one went who wanted to " h^ar the news." 
There are in all cities, but more especially in 
cities of the second order, certain haunts where 
the men about town repair; where, like the 
changing-houses of bankers, people exchange 
their " credits" — ^take up their own notes, and 
give up those of their neighbours. 

Sewell arrived before 9ie usual time when 
people dropped'in, and found Balfour alone and 
at breakfast The Under-Secretary's manner 
was dry, so much Sewell saw ps he entered; 
he met him as though he had seen him the 
day before, and this, when men have not seen 
each other for some time, has a certain signifi- 
cance. Nor did he ask when he had come up, 
nor^n any way recognise that his appearance 
was mat^r of surprise or pleasure. 

" Well, what's going on here ? " said Sewell, 
as he flung himself into an easy-chair, and 
turned towards the fire. " Anything new ? " 

"Nothing particular. I don't suppose you 
care for the Cattle Show, or the Royal Irish 
Academy? " 

"Not much — at least I can postpone my 
inquiries about them. How about my place 
here ? are you going to give me trouble about it ? " 
"Your place— your place?" muttered the 
other once or twice ; and then, standing up 
with his back to the fire, and his skirts over 
his arms, ho went on. " Do you want to hear 
the truth about this affair? or are we only to 
go on sparring with tlie gloves — eh? " 

" The truth, of course, if such a novel pro- 
ceeding should not be too much of ashock to you." 

" No, I suspect not. I do a little of every- 
thing every day just to keep my hand in." 

" Well go on now— out with this truth." 

""Well, the truth is — I am now speaking 
confidentially— if I were you I'd not press my 
claim to that appointment— do you perceive ? " 

"I do not; but perhaps I may when you 
have explained yourself a little more fully." 

"And," continued he in the same tone, ahd 
as though no interruption had occurred, "that's 
the opinion of Halkett^ and Doyle, and Jooelyn, 
and die rest." 

"Confidentially, of course," said Sewell, with 
a sneer bo aiight fu not to be detected. 



" I may say confidentially, because it was at 
dinner we talked it over, and we were only 
the household — ^no g^iest but Byam Herries and 
Barriiigton." * 

" And you all agreed ? " 

" Yes, there was not a dissentient voice but 
Jocelyn's, who said, if he were in your plaoe^ 
he'd insist on having all the papers and letters 
given up to him. His view is this. * What 
security have I that the same charges are not 
to be renewed again and again ? J submit now, 
but am I always to submit? Are my Indian'— 
(what shall I call them ? I forget what he call- 
ed them ; I believe it was escapades)— :* my 
Indian escapades to declare me unfit to hoM 
anything under the Crown?' He said a good 
deal in that strain, but we did not see it B 
was hard, to be sure, but we did not see it As 
Halkett said, 'Sewell has had his innings al- 
ready in India. If, with a pretty wife and a 
neat turn for billiards, he did not lay by enougb 
to make his declining years comfortable, I must 
say that he was not provident' Doyle, how^ 
ever, remarked that after that affiair with Loftus 
up at Agra— wasn't it Agra ? "—Sewell nodded 
— ' It wasn't so easy for you to get along as 
many might think, and that you were a devilish 
clever fellow to do what you had done, Doyle 
likes you, I think." Sewell nodded again, and, 
after a slight pause, Balfour proceeded — "And 
it was Doyle, too, said, * Why not try for some- 
thing in the colonies ? There are lots of places 
a man can go and nothing be ever heard of him. 
If I was Sewell, I'd say, Make me a barrack- 
mastor in the Sandwich Islands, or a consul in 
the Caraccas.' 

"They all concurred in one thing, that you 
never did ^o weak a thing in your whole life as 
to have any dealings with Trafford. It was his 
mother went to the Duke-^ay, into the private 
office at the Horse Guards — ^and got Cliffbrd's 
appointment cancelled, just for a miserable five 
hundred pounds Jack won off the ^er brother, 
— that fellow who died last year at Madura 
She's the most dangeroui'. woman in Europe. 
She does not care what she says, nor to whom 
she says it She'd go up to the Queen at a 
drawing-room and make a complaint as soon as 
she'd speak to you or me. As it is, she told 
their Excellencies here all that went on in your 
house, and I suppose scores of things that did 
not go on either, and said, * And are you going 
to permit this man to be' — she §id not remember 
what, but she said *a high official under the 
Crown — and are you going to receive his wife 
amongst your intimates ? ' What a woman she 
is I To hear her you'd thmk her * dear child,' 
instead of being a strapping fellow of six feet 
two, was a brat in knickerbockers, with ^ hat 
and feather. The fellow himself musij^e a oos- 
summate muff to be bullied by her ; but then 
the estate is not entailed, they say, and there's 
a younger brother may come into it all. His 
chances look well just now, for I4onel has got 
a relapse, and the doctors think very ill of 
him." ^ . 

" I had not heard that," said Sewell, calmly. 

" Oh, he was getting on most ikvourably— 
was able to sit up at tSe window, and move a 
little about the room — when, one morning Lady 
Trafibrd had driven over to the Lodge to 
luncheon, he stepped down stairs, in his dress- 
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ing-gown as he was, got into a cab, and drove 
off into the country. All the cabman could tell 
was that he ordered him to take the road to 
Rathfamham, and said, ' 111 tell you by-and-by 
where to;' and at last he said, * Where does 
Sir William Lendrick live?' and though the 
man knew the Priory, he hfld token a wrong 
turn and got down to ask the road. Just at this 
moment a carriage drove by with two greys and 
a i>ostilion. A young lady was inside with an 
elderly gentleman, and the moment Trafford 
saw her he cried put, * There she is — ^that is 
she I ' As hard as they could they hastened 
after ; but they smashed a trace, and lost seve- 
ral minutes in repairing it, and as many more in 
finding out which way the carriage had taken. 
It was to Kingstown, and, as the cabman sus- 
pected, to catch the packet for Holyhead ; for 
just as they drove up, the steamer edged away 
from the pier, and the carriage with the greys 
drove off with only the old man. Trafford fell 
back in a faint, and appeared to have continued 
so, for when they took, him out of the cab at 
Bilton's he was insensible. 

" Beattie says hell come through it, but MacUn 
thinks he'll never be the same man again ; he'll 
have a hardening or a softening — which is it? 
—of the brain, and that he'll be fit for no- 
thing." 

" But a place in the viceregal household, per- 
haps. I don't imagine you want gold-medaUists 
for your gentlemen-in-waitiug ? " 

"We have some monstrous clever fellows, 
let me tell you. Halkett made a famous exami- 
nation at Sandhurst, and Jocelyn wrote that 
article in BeWa Ufe, * The Badger Drawn at last' " 

** To come back to where we were, how are 
you to square matters with the Chief Baron ? 
Are you going to law with him about this ap- 
pointment, or are you about to say that / am 
tihe objection ? Let me have a definite answer 
to this question." 

** We have not fully decided ; we think of do- 
ing either ; and we sometimes incline to do both. 
At all events, you are not to have it; that's the 
only thing certain." 

"Have you got a dgar? No, not these 
things; I mean something that can be smok- 
ed?" 

**Try this," said Balfour, offering his case. 

" They're the same as those on the chim- 
ney. I must say, Balfour, the traditional hospi- 
talities of the Castle are suffermg in their present 
hands. When I dined here the last time I was 
in town they gave me two glasses of bad sherry 
and one glass of a corked Gladstone ; and I 
came to dmner that day after reading in Barring- 
ton all about the glorious festivities of the Irish 
Court in tiie olden days of Richmond and Bed- 
ford." , 

•* Lady Trafford insists that your names — ^your 
-wife's 4S well as yOur own — are to be scratched 
from, the dinner-lkt. Sir Hugh has three votes 
in the House, and she bullies us to some pur- 
pose, I can tell you. I can't think how you 
Qonld have made this woman so much your 
enemy. It is not dislike — ^it is hatred." 

'*Bad luckyj suppose," saidSewell, carelessly. 

*'She seems so hiveterate, too; she'll not give 
you up very probably." 

** Women generally don't weary in this sort 
)Df pursuit." 



" Couldn't you come to some kmd of termr ? 
Couldn't you contrive to let her know that you 
have no designs on her boy? You've won 
money of him, haven't you ? " 

"I have some bills of his — ^not for a very 
lai^ge amount, though ; you shall haye them a 
bargain." 

" I seldom speculate," was the dry rejoinder. 

" You are right; nor is this the case to tempt 
you." 

" They'U be paid, I take it ? " 

"Paid I I'll swear they shall I " said Sewell, 
fiercely. "I'll stand a deal of humbug about 
dinner invitations, and cold salutations, and 
suchlike ; but none, sir, not one, about what 
touches a material interest" 

"It's not worth being angry about," said 
Balfour, who was really glad to see the other's 
imperturbability give way. 

" I'm not angry. I was only a little unpatient, 
as a man may be when he hears a fellow utter 
a truism as a measure of encouragement. Tell 
your friends — I suppose I must call them your 
friends — that they make an egregious mistake 
when they push a man like me to the wall. It 
is intelligible enough in a woman to do it; 
women don't measure their malignity, nor their 
means of gratifying it; but men ought to know 
better." 

"I incline to think I'll tell my 'friends' no- 
thing whatever on the isubject." 

" That's as you please ; but remember this — 
if the day should come that I need any of these 
details you have given me this morning. 111 
quote them, and you too, as their author; and 
if I bring an old house about your ears, look 
out sharp for a falling chimney-pot I 

" You gave me a piece of advice a while ago," 
continued he, as he> put on his hat before the 
glass, and arranged his necktie.- "Let me re- 
pay you with two, which you wiU find«sef\fl in 
their several ways : Don't show your hand when 
you play with as shrewd men as myself; and, 
Dont' ofier a friend such execrable tobacco as that 
on the chimney ; " and with this he nodded and 
sti^>lled out, humming an air as he crossed the 
Castle-yard, and entered the dty. 



CHAPTER XLL 

THB PBIOSY DT ITS DBSEBTIOX. 

The old Judge was very sad after Lucy's depar- 
ture from the Priory. While she lived there 
they had not seen much of each other, it is true. 
They met at meal times; and now and then Sir 
William would send up the housekeeper to an- 
nounce a visit from him; but there is a sense 
of companionship in the consciousness that un- 
der the same roof with you dwells one upon 
whose affection you can draw — whose sympa- 
thy will be with you in your hour of need ; and 
this the old man now felt to be wantmg; and 
he wandered restlessly about the house and the 
garden, tenacious to see Ihat nothing she liked 
or loved was thr'eatened>with any change, and 
repeating to all that she must find e^crj^fcxas^^bai 
she le^ V^ ^Yii^ii ^<^ ^sn&s^\){^^ ^s^ssi. 
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Sewell had been recalled to the country by the 
illness of his child, and they were not expected 
at the Priory for at least a week or two longer. 
Haire had gone on drcult, and even Beattle the 
Judge only saw hurriedly, and at long intervals. 
With Lady Lendrick he had just had a most 
angry correspondence, ending in one of those 
estrangements which, had they been nations in- 
stead of individuals, would have been marked 
by the recall of their several envoys, but which 
they were satisfied to signalize by an order at 
the Priory gate-lodge not to admit her ladyship's 
carriage, and an equally determined command at 
Merrion Square for the porter to take in no let- 
ters that came from the Chief Bai'bn. 

Lest the world should connect this breach 
with any interest in my story, I may as well de- 
clare at once the incident had no possible bear- 
ing upon it It was a little episode entirely 
seLT-contained, and consisted m Lady Lendrick 
having taken advantage of Sur William's Oiness 
and confinement to house, to send for and use 
his carriage-horses — a liberty which he resented 
by a most ftirious letter, to which the rejoinder 
begat another infinitely more sarcastic— the cor- 
respondence ending by a printed notice which 
her ladyship received in an envelope, that the 
Chief Baron's horses would' be sold on the ensu- 
ing Saturday at Dycer's to the highest bidder, 
his lordship having no ftirther use for them. 

Let me own that the old Judge was sincerely 
sorry when this incident was concluded. So 
long as the contest lasted, while he was pen- 
ning his epistle or waiting for the reply, his ex- 
citement rallied and sustained him. He used 
to sit after the despatch of one of his cutting 
letters calculating with himself the terror and 
constematipn it produced, just as the captain 
of a frigate might have waited with eager ex- 
pectancy that the smoke might drift away and 
show him the shattered spars or the yawning 
bulwarks of his enemy. But when his last mis- 
sive was returned unopened, and the messenger 
reported that the doctor's carriage was at her 
ladyship's door as he came away, the Judge col- 
lapsed at onoe, and all the dreariness of his de- 
serted condition dosed in upon him. 

Till Sewell returned to town, Sir William 
resolved not to proceed farther with respect to 
the registrarship. His plan, long -determined 
upon, was to induct him into the office, adminis- 
ter the oaths, and leave him to the discharge of 
the duties. Thd scandal of displacing an offidal 
would, he deemed, be too great a hazard for any 
Grovernment to risk. At all events, if such a 
conflict came, it would be a great battle, and 
with the nation for spectators. 

"The country shall ring with it," was the 
phrase he kept repeating over and over as he 
strolled through his neglected garden or hi^ 
leafy shrubberies; but as he plodded along, 
alone and ia silence, the dreary conviction would 
sometimes shoot across his mind that he had 
run his race, and that the world had well-nigh 
forgotten him. "In a few days more," sighed 
he out, "it will be. over, and I shall be chroni- 
cled as the last of them." And for a moment it 
would rally him to recall the glorious names 
with whkQi he claimed companionship, and com- 
pare them — ^with what disparagement I — ^with 
the celebrities of the time. 

It was Btrange how bright the lamp of intel- 



lect would shine out as the wick was fast sink- 
ing in the socket. His memory would revive 
some stormy scene in the House, some violent 
altercation at the Bar, and all the fiery elo- 
quence of passion would recur to him, stirring 
his heart and warming his blood, till he half fat' 
got his years, and stood forth, wit^ head erect 
and swelling chest, strong with a sense of pow- 
er and a whole soulfcd of ambition. 

"Beattie would not let me take my Circuit," 
would he say. "I wish he saw me to-day. 
Decaying powers I I would tell them that the 
Coliseum is grander in its ruin than all their 
stuccoed plastering in its trim propriety. Had 
he suffered me to go, the grand jury would have 
heard a charge sndi as men's ears have not lis- 
tened to since Avonmorel Avonmorel what 
am I saying? — Yelverton had not half my law, 
nor a tenth part of my eloquence." 

In his self-exaltation he. began to investigate 
whether he was greater as an advocate or as 
prosecutor. How difficult to decide I After all, 
it was in the balance of the powers thus diai 
played that he was great as a judge. He re- 
called the opinions of the press when he was 
raised to the bench, and triumphantly asked 
aloud, had he not justified every hope and con- 
tradicted every fear that was entertained of him? 
" Has my learning made me intolerant, or my 
brilliancy led me into impatience ? " Has the 
sense of superiority that I possess rendered me 
less conciliatory? Has my * impetuous ge- 
nius ' — ^how fond they were of that phrase I— 
carried me away into boundless indiscretions? 
and have I, as one critic said, so concentrated 
the attention of the jury on myself that the 
evidence went for nothing and tiie charge was 
everything." 

It was strange how these bursts of inordinate 
vanity and self-esteem appeared to rally and in- 
vigorate the old man — redressing, as it were, 
the balance of the world's injustice — such he 
felt it— towards him. They were ]ike a miser's 
hoard, to be counted and recounted in secret 
with that abiding assurance that he had weal^ 
and riches, however others might deem him 
poor. ^ 

It was out of these promptings of self-love 
that he drew the energetic powers that sus- 
tained him, broken and failing and old as he 
was. 

Carried on by his excited thoughts, he strayed 
away to a little moimd, on which, imder a large 
weeping ash, a small bench w^s placed, firom 
which a wide view extended over the surround- 
ing country. There was a tradition of a sum- 
mer-house on the spot in Curran's day, and it 
was referred to more than once in the diaries 
and letters of his friends, and the old Chief 
loved the place, as sacred to great memories. 

He had just toiled up the ascent, and gained 
the top, when a servant came to present him 
with a card and a letter, saying that the gentle- 
man who gave them was then at the house. 
The card bore the name— " Captain Trafibrd, 
— th Regiment" The letter was of a few linec^ 
and ran thus; — 

"My dbab Sat WnuAii,— I had prondaed 
my friend and late patient Captain Trafford to 
take him over to the Prioiy this morning and 
present him to you. A sudden call has, how- 
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ever, frustrated the arrangement, and as his time 
is very briof^ I have given him itns as a creden- 
tial to your acquaintance, and I hope you will 
permit him to stroll through the garden and 
the shrubberies, which he will accept as a great 
favour. I especially beg that you will lay no 
burthen on your own strength to become hia 
entertainer: he will be amply gratified by a 
sight of your belongings, of which he desires to 
carry the memory beyond seas. — ^Believe me 
very sincerely yours, 

"J. Bbattib." 

" If the gentleman who brought this will do 
me the favour to come up here, say I shall be 
happy to see him." 

As the servant went on his message, the old 
man lay back on his seat, and, doBmg his eyes, 
muttered some feW dropping words, implying 
his satisfaction at this act of reverential hom- 
age. "A young soldier too; it speaks well for 
the service when the men of action revere 
the men of thought. I am glad it is a good day 
with me ; he shall carry away other memories 
than of woods and streams. Ah I here he comes." 

Slowly, and somewhat feebly, Traflford as- 
cended ihe hill, and with a most respectful 
greeting approached the Judge. 

** 1 t£ank you for your courtesy in coming 
here, sir," said the Chief, "and when we have 
rested a little I will be your Cicerone back to 
the house." The conversation flowed on plea- 
santly between them, Sir William asking where 
Trafford had served, and what length of time 
hfi had been in Ireland — ^his inquiries evidently 
indicating that he had not heard of him before, 
or if he had, had forgotten him. 

*' And now you are going to Malta ? " 

" Yes, my lord ; we sail on the 12th." 

" Well, sir, Valetta has no view to rival that. 
See what a noble sweep the bay takes here, and 
mark how well the bold heacUands define the 
limits I Look at that stretch of yellow beach, 
like a golden fillet round the sea; and then 
mark the rich woo^s waving in leafy luxuriance 
to the shore I Those massive shaidows are to 
landscape what times of silent thought are to our 
moral natures. Do you like your service, sir ? " 

"Yes, my lord, there is much in it that I 
like. I would likesjt^ if it were in * activity.' " 

"I have much ortfie soldier in myself, and 
the qualitiea by which I have gained any dis- 
tinction I have won are such as make generals 
— quick decision, rapid intelUgencey^trompt ac- 
tion." ^^--^ 

Trafford bowed to this pretentious summary, 
but did not speak. 

The old Judge went on to describe what he 
called the military mind, reviewing in turn the 
generals of note from Hannibal down to Marl- 
borough. ** What have they left us by way of 
legacy, sir? The game, lost or won, teaches us 
as much I Is not a letter of Cicero, is not an 
ode of Horace, worth it all ? And as for battle- 
fields, it is the painter, not the warrior, has 
made them celebrated. Wouvermans has done 
more for war than Turenne I " 
. " But, my lord, there must be a large number 
of men like myself who make very tolerable 
SK^diers, but who would turn out sorry poets 
or poor advocates." 

*' Qive me your arm now, and I will take you 



round by the fish-pond, and show you where 
the * Monks of the Screw ' held their first meet- 
ing. Tou have heard of that convivial dub? " 
Trafford bowed; and the Judge went on to tell 
of the strange doings of those grave and thought- 
ful men, who deemed no absurdity too great in 
their hours of distraction and levity. When 
they reached the house the old man was so 
fatigued that he had to sit down in the porch 
to rest "You have seen all, sir; all I have of 
memorable. You say you'd like to see the gar- 
den, but there is not' a memory connected with 
it See it, however, by all means; saunter 
about it till I have rallied a little, and then join 
me at my eariy dinner. Ill send to tell you 
when it is ready. I am sorry it will be such a 
lonely meal; but she who could have thrown 
sunshine over it is gone — gone I " And he held 
his hands over his face, and sud no more. 
Trafford moved silently away, and went in 
search of the garden. He soon found the little 
wicket, and ere many minutes was deep in the 
• leafy sohtude of the neglected spot. At last he 
came upon the small gate in the laurel hedge, 
passing through which he entered the little 
fiower-garden. Yes, yes; there was no doubt- 
ing it ! This was hers ! Here were the flowers 
she tended; here the heavy bells from Which 
she emptied the rain-drops ; here the tendrils 
her own hands had trailed! Oh, force of love, 
that makes the very ground holy, and gives to 
every leaf and bud an abiding value I He 
threw himself upon the sward and kissod it. 
There- was a Uttle .^eat under a large ilex — ^how 
often had she sat there thinking I^Kiould it be 
thinking over tlie days beside tiie Shannon — 
that delicious night they came back from Holy 
Island, the happiest of ail his life? Oh, if he 
could beheve that she loved him ; if he could 
only know that she did not think of him with 
anger and resentment I — for she might; who 
could tell what might have been said of his 
life at the Sewells' ? He had made a confidant 
of one who assumed to misunderstand him, and 
who overwhelmed him with, a confession of her 
own misery, and declared she loved him; and 
this while he lay in a burning fever, his head 
racked with pain, and his mind on the verge of 
wandering. Was there ever a harder fate than 
his^ That he had forfeited the affection of his 
family, that he had wrecked his worldly for- 
tunes, seemed Uttle in his eyes to the danger 
of being thought ill of by her he loved. 

His father's last letter to him had been a 
command to leave the army and return home, 
to live there as became the expectant head of 
the house. " I will have your word of honour 
to abandon this ignoble passion" — so he called^ 
his love; "and, in addition, your solemn pledge* 
never to marry an Irishwoman." These words 
were, he well knew, supplied by his mother. 
It had been the incessant burthen of her ha- 
rangues to him during the tedious days of his 
recovery, and even when on the morning of 
this very day, she had been suddenly recalled 
to England by a severe attack of illness of her 
husband, her last act before ^departure was to 
write a brief note to Lionel, declaring that if he 
should not follow her within a week, she would 
no longer conceive herself bound to maintain 
his interests against those of his more <iiaR^<i2^s^ 
and moTO dS^c^<Q)TA\A\st^:JCs^^T« 
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"Won't that help my recovery, Doctor?" 
said he, showing the kind and generous epistle 
:» Beattie. *' Are not these the sort of tonic 
stimulants your art envies? " 

Beattie shook his head in silence, and, after a 
long pause, said, "Well, what was your reply 
totiiis?" 

" Can you doubt it ? Don't you know it ; or 
don't you know mc f " 
" Perhaps I guess." 

" No, but you're certam of it, Doctor, The 
regiment is ordered to Malta, and sails on the 
12th. I go with them \ Holt is a grand old 
placo, and the estate is a fine one ; I wish George 
every luck with both. Will you do me a fa- 
vour — a great favour ? '* 

" If in my power, you may be certain I wilL 
What is it?" 

" Take me over to the Priory; I want to see 
it. You can find some pretext to present me 
to the Chief Baron, and obtain his leave to wan- 
der through the grounds." 

" I perceive— 1 apprehend," said Beattie, sly- 
ly. *' There is no difficulty in this. The old 
Judge cherishes the belief that the spot is little 
short of sacred ; he only wonders why men do 
not come as pilgrims to visit it. There is a tra- 
dition of Addison having lived there, wbile 
Secretary in Ireland ; Curran certainly did ; and 
a greater than either now illustrates the lo- 
caUty." 

It was thus that TraflTordcame to be there ; 
with wiiat veneration for the haunts of genius 
let the reader picture to himself I 

" Bfis lordship is waiting diimer, sir,'* said a 
servant, abruptly, as he sat there— thinking, 
thinking — and he arose and followed the man to 
the house. 

The Chief Baron had spent the interval since 
they parted in preparing for the evening's dis- 
play. To have for his guest ^ youth so imbued 
with reverence for Irish genius and ability, was 
no common event Young Enghshmen, and 
soldiers, too, were not usually of this stuff; 
and the occasion to make a favourable impres- 
sion was not to be lost 

When he entered the dinner-room, Trafiford 
was struck by seeing that the table was Isdd for 
three, though they were but two ; and that on 
the napkin opposite to where he sat a small 
bouquet of fre^ flowers was placed. 

" My granddaughter's place, sir," said the old 
Judge, as he caught his eye, " It is reserved for 
her return. May it be soon I '* 

How gentle the old man's voice sounded as 
he said this, and how kindly his eyes beamed I 
Traffbrd thought there was something actually 
attractive in Ms features, and wondered he had 
not remarked it before. 

Perhaps on that day, when the old Judge well 
knew how agreeable he was, what stores of wit 
and pleasantry he was pouring forth, his con- 
victions assured him that his guest was charmed. 
It was a very pardonable delusion — ^he talked 
with great brilliancy and vigour. He possessed 
the gift — ^which would really seem to be the 
espedal gift— of Irishmen of that day, to be a 
perfect relator. To a story he imparted that 
slight dash of dramatic situation and dialogue 
that made it life-like ; and yet never retarded 
the interest nor prolonged the catastrophe. 
Acute as was his wit, his taste was ftilly as 



conspicuous, never betraying him for an instant^ 
so long as his personal vanity could be kept out 
of view. 

Trafibrd's eager and animated attention 
showed with what pleasure he listened; and 
the Chief, like all men who love to talk, and 
know they talk well, talked all the better foi 
the success vouchsafed to him. He even ar- 
rived at that stage of triumph in which he felt 
that his guest was no common man, and won- 
dered if Fngland really turned out many young 
feUows of this stamp — so well read, so just, so 
sensible, so keenly aUve to nice distinction, and 
so unerring in matters of taste ? 

" Yeu were schooled at Rugby, sir, yon tdd 
me ; aud Rugby has reason to be proud if she 
can turn out such young men. I am only sorry 
Oxford should not have put the fine edge on so 
keen an intellect." 

Trafford blushed at a compliment he felt to 
be so unmerited, but the old man saw nothing 
of bis confusion — ^he was once again amongst 
the great scenes and actors of his early memo- 
ries. 

" I hope you will spare me another day before 
you leave Ireland. Do you think you could 
give me Saturday ? " said the Chief, an his guest 
arose to take leave. 

"I am afraid not, my lord; we shall be on 
the march by that day." 

"Old men have no claim to use the Aitore 
tense, or I should ask you to ooine and see me 
when you come back again." 

" Indeed will I. I cannot thank you enough 
for having asked me." 

"Why are there not more young men of that 
stamp ? " said the old Judge, as he looked after 
him as he went. "Why are they not more 
generally cultivated and endowed as he is? It 
is long since I have found one more congenial 
to me in every way. I must tell Beattie I lite 
his friend. I regret not to see more of him." 

It was in this strain Sir William ruminated, 
and reflected; pretty much like many of us, 
who never think our critics so just or so appre- 
ciative as when they applaud ourselves. 



CHAPTER XLn. 

NECESSITIES OF 5TATB. 

It is, as regards views of life and the world, a 
somewhat narrowing process to live amongst 
sympathisers, and it may be assumed as an 
axiom, that no people so much minister to a 
man's Uttleness as those who pity him. 

Now, when Lady LendricK separated fh>m 
Sir William, she Carried away with her a large 
following of sympathisers. The Chief Buon 
was well known; Ids haughty overbearing 
temper at the bar, his assuming attitude in pub- 
lic life, his turn for sarcasm and epigram, had 
all contributed to raise up for him a crowd of 
enemies ; and these, if not individually well- 
disposed to Lady Xendrick, could at least look 
compassionately on one whose conjugal fate had 
been so unfortunate. All her shortcomings were 
lost sight of in presenoe of his enormities, for 
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the Chief Baron^s temper was an Aaron's rod 
of irascibility, which devoured every other; 
and when the verdict was once passed, that 
"no woman could live with him," very few 
women ofifered a word in his defence. 

It is just possible, that if it had hot been for 
this weight in the opposite scale. Lady Lendrick 
herself would not have stood so high. Sir Wil- 
liam's faults, however, were accounted to her 
for righteousness, and she traded on a very 
pretty capital in consequence. Surrounded by 
a large circle of female fiends, she lived in a 
round of those charitable dissipations by which 
some people amuse themselves; and just as 
dull children learn their English history through 
a game, and acquire their geography through a 
piizzle, these grown-up cMdren take in their 
Christianity by means of deaf and dumb bazaars, 
balls for blind institutions, and private theatri- 
cals for an orphan asylum. This Devotion 
made easy to the Lightest Disposition, is not, 
, perhaps, a bad theory — at least it does not 
come amiss to an age which likes to attack its 
gravest ills in a playful spirit, to treat consump- 
tion with cough lozenges, and even moderate 
the excesses of insanity by soft music. There 
is another good feature, too, in the practice : it 
f\imishes occupation and employment to a large 
floating dass which, for the interests and com- 
forts of society, it is far better should be en- 
gaged in some pursuit, than left free to the 
' indulgence of censorious tastes and critical 
habits. Lady Lendrick Uved a sort of monarch 
amongst these. She was the patroness of 
this, the secretary of that, and the correspond- 
ing member of some other society. Never was 
an active intelligence more actively occupied; 
but she liked it all, for she liked power, and, 
strange as it may seem, there is in a small way 
an exercise of power even in these petty ad- 
ministrations. Loud, bustling, overbearing, and 
meddlesome, she went everywhere, and did 
everything. The only sustaining hope of those 
she interfered with was, that she was too ca- 
pricious to persist in any system of annoyance, 
and was prone to forget to-day the eternal 
truths she had propounded for reverence yes- 
terday. 

I am not sure that she conciliated — ^I am not 
sure that she would have cared for — ^much per- 
sonal attachment; but she had what certainly 
she did like, a large following of very devoted 
supporters. All her little social triumphs — 
and occasionally she had such — ^were blazoned 
abroad by those people who loved to dwell on 
the courtly attentions bestowed upon their fa- 
vourite, what distinguished person hAd taken 
her "down" to dinner, and the neat compli- 
ment that the Viceroy paid her on the taste of 
her "tabinet." 

It need scarcely be remarked, that the back- 
water of all this admiration for Lady Lendrick 
was a swamping tide of ill-favour for her hus- 
baflL It would have been hard to deny him 
ability and talent But what had he made 
of his ability and talent. The best lawyer of 
fhe bar was not even Chief-Justice of the 
Queen's Bendi. The greatest speaker and 
scholar of his day was unknown, except in the 
reminiscences of a few men almost as old as 
himself. Was the fault in himself, or was the 
disqualifying element of his nature the fact 



of being an Irishman? For a number of years 
the former theory satisfied all the phenomena 
of the case, and the restless, impatient dispo- 
sition — irritably, uncertain, and almost irrespon- 
sible — seemed reason enough to deter the va- 
rious English oflScials who came over from 
either seeking the counsels or following the 
suggestions of the Bold Baron of the Exche- 
quer. A change, however, had come, in part 
induced by certain disparaging articles of the 
English press, as to the comparative ability 
of the two countries ; and now it became the 
fashion to say, that had Sir William been bom 
on the sunnier side of St George's Channel, 
and had his triumphs been displayed at West- 
minster instead of the Four Courts, there would 
have been no limit to the praise of his ability 
as a lawyer, nor any delay in according him the 
highest honours the Crown could bestow. 

Men shook their heads — ^recalled the memo- 
rable "curse" recorded by Swift, and said, 
" Of course there is no favoui* for an Irish- 
man." It is not the place nor the time to dis- 
cuss this matter here. I would only say that a 
good deal of the misconception which prevails 
upon it is owing to the fact, that the qualities 
which win all the suffrages of one country are 
held cheaply enough in the other. Plodding 
unadorned ability, even of a high order, meets 
littJe favour in Ireland, while on the other sido 
of the Channel Irish quickness is accounted as 
levity, and the rapid appreciation of a question 
without the detail of long labour and thought, 
is set down as the lucky hit of a lively but 
very idle intelligence. I will not let myself 
wander away further in this digression, but 
come back to my story. Connected with this 
theory of Irish depreciation, was the 'position, 
that but for the land of his birth, Sir William 
would have been elevated to the peerage. 

Of course it was a subject to admit of va- 
rious modes of telling, according to the tastes, 
the opportunities, and the prejudices of the tell- 
ers. The popular version of the story, how- 
ever, was this : that Sir William declined to press 
a daim that could not have been resisted, on 
account of the peculiarly retiring, unambitious 
character of him who should be his unmediate 
successor. His very profession— ^-adopted and 
persisted in, in despite of his father's wish — 
was a palpable renundation of all desire for 
hereditary honour. As the old Judge said, 
" The Libro (f Oro of nobility is not the Pharma- 
copoeia; " and the thought of a doctor in the 
peerage might have cost "Garter" a fit of apo- 
plexy. 

Sir William knew this well — ^no man better; 
but the very difficulties gave all the zest and 
all the flavour to the pursuit He lived, too, in 
the hope that some Government official might 
have bethought him of this objection, that he 
might spring on him, tiger-like, and tear him 
in fragments. 

"Let them but tell me* this,'* muttered he, 
" and I will rip up the whole woo^ thread by 
thread, and trace them I The noble Duke, 
whose ancestor was a Dutch pedlar, the illus- 
trious Marquess whose great-grand£Either was 
a smuggler, will have to look to it Before this 
cause be called on I would say to them, Better 
to retain me for the Crown I Ay^ sira, auok is. 
my advice to ^ovu" 
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Whfle these thoughts agitated Sir William's 
mind, the matter of them was giving graTe and 
deep preoccupation to the Viceroy. The Cabi- 
net had repeatedly pressed upon him the ne- 
cessity of obtaining Ute Chief Barents retire- 
ment from the bench — a measure the more 
imperative, that while they wanted to provide 
for an old adherent, they were equally anxious 
to replace him in the House by an abler and 
readier debater ; for so is it, when dulness stops 
the way, dulness must be promoted; just as 
the most tumble-down old hackney coac^ must 
pass on before my Lord's carriage can draw up. 

" Pemborton must go up," said the Viceroy. 
He made a horrid mes9 of that explanation 
t'other night in the House. His law was 
laughed at, and his logic was worse ; he really 
must go on the bench. Can't you hit upon 
something, Balfour? Can you devise noting 
respecting the Chief Baron?" 

"He'n take nothing but what you won't give 
him; he insists on the peerage." 

"I'd give it, I dedar^— I'd give it to-morrow. 
As I told the Premier t'other day. Providence 
always takes care that these Law Lords have 
rarely successors. They are life peerages and 
no more; besides, what does it matter a man 
more or less in *the Lords'? The Peer with- 
out hereditary rank and fortune is like the 
officer who has been raised from the ranks — 
he does not dine at moss oftener than he can 
help it." 

Balfour applauded the illustration, and re- 
solved to use it as his own. 
. '*t say again," continued his Excellency, "I'd 
give it, but they won't agree with me ; they 
aire afraid of the English Bar — ^they dread what 
the benchers of Lincoln's Inn would say." 

"They'd only say it for a week or two," 
mumbled Balfour. 

" So I remarked : you'll have discontent, but 
it will be passing. Some newspaper letters 
will appear, but Themis and Aristides will soon 
tire, and if they should not, the world who 
reads them will tire; and probably the only 
man who will remember the event three months 
after will be the silversmith who is cresting the 
covered dishes of the new creation. You 
think you can't go and see him, Balfour ? " 

"Impossible, my lord, after what occurred 
between us the last time." 

" I don't take it in that way. J! suspect he'll 
not bear any malice. Lawyers are not thin- 
skinned people ; they pve and take such hard 
knocks that they lose that nice sense of injury 
other folks are endowed with. I think you 
might go." 

"I'd rather not, my lord," said he, shaking 
his head. 

" Try his wife, then." . 

"They don't hve together. I don't know if 
they are on speaking terms." 

"So much the better — she'll know every 
chink of his armour, and perhaps tell us where 
he is vulnerable. Wait a moment There has 
been some talk of a picnic on Dalkoy Island. 
It was to be a mere household afiair. What if 
you were to invite her ? — ^making of course the 
explanation that it was a family party, that no 
cards had been sent out; in fact, that it was to 
be so dose a thing the world was never to hear 



" I think the bait woul(^ be irresistible, par- 
ticularly when she found out that all her own 
set and dear friends had been passed over." 

" Charge her to secresy — of course she'll not 
keep her word." 

"May I say well come for her? — the great 
mystery will be so perfectly in keeping with 
one of the household carriages and your Exr 
cellency's liveries." 

"Won't that be too strong, Balfour?" said 
the Viceroy, laughing. 

"Nothing is too strong, my lord, in this 
country. They take their blunders neat as 
they do their sherry, and I am sure that this 
part of the arrangement will, in the gossip it 
will g^ve rise to, be about the best of the whole 
exploit" 

" Take your own way, then ; only maike no 
such mistake as you made with the husband. 
No documents, Balfour — ^no documents, I beg ; " 
and with this warning laughingly given, but by 
no means so pleasantly taken, his Excellency 
went off and left him. 



CHAPTER XLHL 

MB. BALFOUB'S mission. 

Lady Lendbiok was dictating to her secre- 
tary, Miss Morse, the Annual Report of the 
Benevolent Ballad-singers' Aid Society, when 
her servant announced the arrival of Mr. Chol- 
mondeley Balfour. She stopped abruptly short 
at a pathetic bit of description — "The aged 
minstrel, too old for erotic poetry, and yet de- 
barred by the stem rules of a repressive policy 
from the strains of patriotic song," — ^for, be it ' 
said parenthetically. Lady Lendrick affected 
"Irishry" to a large extent — and dismissing 
Miss Morse to an adjoining room, she desired 
the servant to introduce Mr. Balfour. 

Is it fancy, or am I right in supposing that 
English officials have a manner especially as- 
sumed for Ireland and the Irish — a thing like 
the fur doak a man wears in Russia, or the 
snow-shoes he puts on in Lapland, not intended 
for other latitude's, but admirably adapted for 
the locality it is made for? I will not insist 
that this theory of mine is faultless, but I ap- 
peal to a candid pubHc of my own countrymen 
if they have not in then* experience seen ;what 
may support it. I do not sayit is a bad man- 
ner — a presuming manner — a manner of depre- 
ciation towards ti^ose it is used to, or a manner 
indicative of. indifference in him who uses it 
I simply say that they who employ it keep it 
as espedally for Ireland as they keep their 
Mackintosh capes for wet weather, and would 
no more think of displaying it in England than 
they would go to her Majesty's levee in a 
shooting-jacket Mr. Balfour was not wanting 
in this manner. Indeed, the Administration, 
of which he formed a humble part, were all 
profidents in it It was a something between a 
mock homage and a very jocular familiarity, so 
that when he arose after a bow, deep and reve- 
rential enough for the pi^sence of majes^, he 
lounged over to a cludr, and tiirew himself 
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down with tho ease and unconcern of one per- 
fectly at home. 

"And how is my lady? and how are the 
fourscore and one associations for turnkeys' 
widows and dog-stealers' orphans doing? 
What's the kst new thing in benevolence? 
Do tell me, for I've won five shillings at loo, 
and want to invest it" 

" You mean you have drawn your quarter's 
salary, Mr. Balfour." 

"No, by Jove; they don't pay us so liber- 
ally. We have the run of our teeth, and no 
more." 

"You forget your tongue, sir; you are un- 
just." 

"Why, .my lady, yo«i are as quick as Sir 
William himself; living with that great wit has 
made you positively dangerous." 

" I have not enjoyed over much of the op- 
portunity you speak of." 

" Yes, I know that ; no fault of yours though. 
The world is agreed on that point. I take it 
he's about the most impossible man to live with 
the ago has yet produced. Sewell has told me 
such things of him I things that would be in- 
credible if I had not seen him." 

" I beg pardon for interrupting, but of course 
you have not oomo to dilate on the Chief 
Baron's defects of temper to his wife." 

"No, only incidentally — ^parenthetically, as 
one may say — just as one knocks over a hare 
when he's out partridge-shooting." 

"Never mind the hare then, sir; keep to 
your partridges." 

" My partridges I my partridges 1 which are 
my partridges? Oh, to be sure I I want to 
talk to you about SewelL He has told you, 
perhaps, how ill we have behaved to him — 
grossly, shamefully ill, I call it" 

" He has told me that the Government object 
to his having this appointment, but he has not 
explained on what ground." 

"Neither can L Official life has its- myste- 
ries, and, hate them as one "may, they must be 
respected; he oughtn't to have sold out — ^it 
was rank folly to sell out What could he 
have in the world better than a continued suc- 
cession T^f young fellows fresh from home, and 
knowing positively nothing of horse-flesh or 
billiards I" 

" I don't understand you; sir — ^that is, I hope 
I misunderstand you," said she, haughtily. 

"I mean simply this, that (d rather be a 
lieutenant-colonel, with such opportunities, than 
I'd be Ohainnan of the Crreat Overland." 

"Opportunities — and for what? " 

"For everything — ^for everything; for game 
ofif the balls, on every race in the kingdom, 
and as snug a tiling every night over a devilled 
kidney as any man could wish for. Don't look 
shocked — ^it's all on the square ; that old hag 
that was here last week would have given her 
diamond ear-rings to find out something against 
Sewell, and she couldn't'* 

" You mean Lady TraflFord ? " 

"I do. She stayed a week here just to 
blacken his character, and she never could get 
beyond that story of her son and^s. SewelL" 

" What story ? I never heard of it" 

"A lie, of course, fSrom beginning to end; 
and it's hard to nnagme that she herself bo- 
lievod it" 
8 



"But what was it?" 

I* Oh, a trumpery tale of young Trafford hav- 
ing made love to Mrs. Sewell, and proposed to 
run off with her, and Sewell having played a 
game at ecartS on it, and lost — ^the whole thing 
being knocked up by TraflFord's falL Sure you 
must have heard it The town talked of no- 
thing else for a fortnight" 

" The town never had the inqolence to talk 

of it to 7?K." 

" What a stupid town ! If tl^ere be anjrthing 
reallythat can be said to be established in the 
code of society, it is that you may lay any- 
thing to anybody about their relations. But 
for such a rule, how could conversation go 
on? — who travels about with his friend's family 
tree in his pocket? And as to Sewell — ^I sup- 
pose I may say it — ^he has not a truer friend in 
the world than myself." 

She bowed a very stiff acknowledgment of 
the speech, and he went. on. "I'm not gomg 
to say he gets on well with his wife — ^but who 
does? Did you ever hear of him who did? 
The fact I take to be this, that every one 
has a certain capital of good-nature and kindli- 
ness to trade on, and he who expends this 
abroad can't have so much of it for home con- 
sumption; that's how your insufferable hus- 
bands are such charming fellows for the world I 
Don't you agree with me? " 

. A very chilling smile, that might mean any- 
thing, was all her reply. 

"I was there all the time," continued he, 
with unabated fluency. "I saw everything 
that went on. Sewell's policy was what ^P 
people call non-intervention; he saw nothings . 
heard nothing, believed nothing; and I will 
say there's a great deal of dignity in that Ime ; 
and when your servant comes to wake you in 
the morning, with the tidings that your wife 
has run away, you have established your right 
before the world to be distracted, injured, over- 
whelmed, and outraged to any extent you may 
feel disposed to appear." 

"Your thoughts upon morals are, I must 
say, very edifymg, sir." 

"The/re siways practical, so much I will 
say. This world is a composite sort of thing, 
with such currents of mixed motives runnmg 
through it, if a man tries^ to be logical, he is 
sure to make an ass of himself, and one learns 
at last to become as flexible in his opinions and 
as compliant as the great British constitution." 

" I am delighted with your liberality, sir, and 
diarmed with your candour ; and as you have 
expressed your opinion so freely upon my hus- 
band and my son, would it appear too great a fa- 
vour if I were to ask what you would say of 
myself? " 

"That you are charming. Lady Lendrick — 
positively charmmg," replied he, rapturously. 
"That there is not a grace of manner, nor a 
captivation, of which you are not mistress ; that 
you possess that attraction which excels all 
others; in its influence you render all who 
come within the sphere of your fascination so 
much your slaves, that the cold grow enthusi- 
astic, the distrustftil become credulous, and 
even the cautious reserve of office gives way, 
and the weU-trained private secretary of a Vice- 
roy betrays himself iivtc^ \!ci^%<5e&^^^^ *Q&^^ 
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" I assure you, sir, I never so much as sus- 
pected my own powers." 

" True as I am here ; the simple fact is, I have 
come to say so." 

" You have coma to say so I What do you 
mean?" 

With this he proceeded to explain that her 
Excellency , had deputed him to invite Lady 
Lendrick to join the picnic on the island. " It 
was so completely a home party, that except 
himself and a few of the household, none had 
even heard of it. None but those really inti- 
mate win be there," said he ; ■* and for once in 
our lives we shall be able to discuss our absent 
friends with that charming candour that gives 
conversation its salt. "VS^en we had written 
down all the names, it was her ExceUency said, 
.'I'd call this perfect if I could add one more to 
the list.' ' I'll swear I know whom you mean,' 
said his Excellency, and he took his pencil and 
wrote a hne on a card. * Am I right ?\? asked 
he. She nodded, and said, * Balfour, go and ask 
her to come. Be sure you explain what the 
whole thing is, how it was got up, and that it 
must not be talked of.' Of course, do what 
one will, these things do get about. Servants 
will talk of them, and tradespeople talk of 
them, and we must expect a fair share of ill- 
nature and malice from that outer world which 
was not included in the civility; but it can't be 
helped. I believe it's one of the 'conditions of 
humanity, that to make one man happy you 
may always calculate on making ten others 
miserable." 

This time Lady Lendrick had something else 
to think of besides Mr. Balfour's ethics, and so 
she only smiled and said nothing. 

"I hope I'm to bring back a favourable an- 
swer," said he, rising to take leave. "Won't 
you let me say that we are to call for you?" 

" I reaUy am much flattered. I don't know 
how to express my grateful sense of their Ex- 
cellencies' recollection of me. It is for Wednes- 
day, you say?" 

" Yes, Wednesday. We mean to leave town 
by two o'clock, and there will be a carriage here 
for you by that hour. WiU that suit you ? " 

"Perfectly." 

"I am overjoyed at my success. Good-bye 
till Wednesday, then." He moved towards the 
door, and then stopped, "What was it? I 
surely had something else to say. Oh, to be 
sure, I remember. Tell me, if you can, what are 
Sir William's views about retirement : he is not 
quite pleased with us just now, and we cant 
well approach him ; but we really would wish 
to meet his wishes, if we could manage to come 
at them." All this he said in a sort of careless 
easy way, as though it wore a matter of httle 
moment, or one calling for very slight exercise of 
skill to set right. 

" And do you imagine he has taken me into 
his confidence, Mr. Balfour?" asked she,, with 
a smile. 

"Not formally, perhaps— not what we call 
oflBcially ; but he may have done so in that more 
effective way termed * officiously.' " 

" Not even that. I could probably make as 
good a guess about your own future intentions 
as those of the Chief Baron." 

" You Have heard him talk of them ? " 

^'Scores of timea,*\ 



"And in what tone — with what drift? " 

"Always as that of one rery ill used, hardlj 
treated, undervalued, and the like." 

" And the remedy ? What was the remedy ? ' 

" To make him a Peer." 

"But taking that to be impossible, what 
next?" 

"He becomes 'impossible' also," said she, 
laughing. 

" Are we to imagine that a man of such in- 
telligence as he possesses cannot concede some- 
thing to circumstances — cannot make allow- 
ances for the exigencies of a party— cannot, in 
fact, take any other view of a difficulty but the 
one that must respond to his own will 7 " 

" Yes J I think that is exactly what you are 
called on to imagine. You are to persuade 
yourself to regard this earth as inhabited by 
the Chief Baron, and some other people not 
mentioned specifically in the census." 

" He is most unreasonable, then." 

" Of course he is ; but I wouldn't have you 
tell him so. You see, Mr. Balfour, the Chief 
imagines all this while that he is maintcuning 
and upholding the privileges of the Irish Bar. 
The burden of his song is, There would have 
been no objection to my claim had I been the 
Chief Baron of the English Court." 

"Possibly," murmured Balfour; and then, 
lower again, " Fleas are not " 

"Quite true," said she, for her quick ear 
caught his words — " quite true. Fleas are not 
lo^jsters — ^bless their souls I But, as I said be- 
fore, I'd not remind them of that fact * The 
Fleas ' are just sore enough upon it already." 

Balfour for once felt some confusion. He saw 
what a slip he had made, and how it had 
damaged his whole negotiation. Nothing but 
boldness would avail now, and he resolved to 
be bold. 

" There is a thing ha,s been done in Engiand, 
ami I don't see why we might not attempt it in 
the present case. A great lawyer there ob- 
tained a peerage for his wife " 

She burst out into a fit of laughter at this, at 
once so hearty and so natural, that at last he 
could not help joining, and laughing too. 

"I must say, Mr. Balfour," said she, as soon 
as she could speak — "I must say there is 
ingenuity in your suggestion. The relations 
that subsist between Sir William and myself 
are precisely such as to recommend your pro- 
ject." 

" I am not so sure that they are obstacles to it. 
I have always heard that he had a poor opinion 
of his son, .who was a commonplace sort of 
man that studied medicine. It could be no pari 
of the Chief Baron's pltai to make such a per- 
son the head of a house. Now, he likes Sewell, 
and he dotes on that boy— the little fellow I 
saw at the Priory. These are all elements in 
the scheme. Don't yqu think so ? " 

" Let me ask you one question before I an- 
swer yours. Does this thought come from your- 
self alone, or has it any origin in another quar- 
ter?" 

"Am I to be candid?" 

"You are." 

"And are you to be confidential?" 

"Certainly." 

"In that case," said he, drawing a long 
breath, as though about to remove a perfloas 
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weight off his mind, "I will tell you frankly it 
comes from authority. Now, don't ask me 
more — ^not another question. I have already 
avowed what my instructions mOst imperatively 
forbid me to own — ^what, in fact, would be ruin to 
me if it were known that I revealed. What his 
Excellency— I mean what the other person said 
was, * Ascertain Lady Lendrick's wishes on this 
subject ; learn, if you can — ^but above all, with- 
out compromising yourself^— whether she really 
cares for a step in rank ; find out, if so, what 
aid she can or will lend us.' But what am I 
saying? Here am I, entering upon the whole 
detail? What would become of me if I did 
not know I might rely upon you ? " 

" It's worth thinking over," said she, after a 
pause. 

" I should think it is. It is not every day of 
our lives such a brilliant offer presents itself. 
All I ask, all I stipulate for, is that you make 
no confidences, ask no advice from any quarter. 
Think it well over in your own mind, but im- 
part it to none, least of all to SewelL" 

" Of course not to Wm," said she, resolutely, 
f I r she knew well to what purposes he would 
apply the knowledge. 

" Remember that Ve wantto have the resig- 
nation before Parliament meets — ^bear that in 
mind. Time is all-important with us ; the rest 
will follow in due course." With this he said 
Grood-bye, and was gone. 

"The rest will follow in due course," said 
she to herself, repeating his last words as he 
went " With your good leave, Mr. Balfour, the 
*re8t' shall precede the beginning.". 

Wasn't it Bolingbroke that said constitutional 
government never could go on without lying ? — 
audacious lyuig, too. If the old Judge will 
only consent to go, her ladyship's peerage will 
admit of a compromise. Such was Mr. Bal- 
four's meditation as he stepped into his cab. 



CHAPTER XLIY. 

AFTER-DINNER THOXTGHTS. 

Hbb Majesty's — ^th had got their orders for Mal- 
ta, and some surmised fbr India, though il was 
not known; but aU agreed it was har(^ "con- 
foundedly hard," they called it. "Hadn't they 
had their turn of Indian service ? — ^how many 
years had that grim old major passed in the 
Deooan — ^what weary winters had the bronzed, 
bald captain there spent at Rangoon ? " 

How they inveighed against the national nig- 
gardliness that insisted on making a small army 
do the work of a large one. How they scouted 
the popular idea that regiments were treated 
alike, and without favouritism. TJiey knew 
better. They knew that if they had been the 
Nine Hundred and Ninth or Three Thousand 
and First, there would have been no thought of 
sending them back to cholera and jungle fever. 
Some, with a little sly flattery, ascribed the or- 
der to their efficiency, and dadared that* they 
had done their work so well at Gonurshabad, the 
Gk>vemment selected them at once when fresh 
troubles were threatening ; and a few old grum* ' 



biers, tired of service, sick of the Horse Guards — 
not over enamoured of even life — ^agreed that it 
was rank folly to join a regiment where the 
lieutenant-colonel was not a man of high coij- 
nections ; as they said, " If old Cave there had 
been a Lord George or even an Honourable, 
we'd have had ten years more of home service." 

With the exception of two or three raw sub- 
alterns who had never been out of England, 
and who wanted the glory of pig-sticking and 
the brevet to tell tiger stories, there were gloom 
and depression everywhere. The financially 
gifted complained that as they had all or nearly 
aU bought their commissions, there was no com- 
parison between the treatment administered to 
them and to officers in any foreign army ; and 
such as knew geography asked triumphantly 
whether a Frenchman, who could be only sent 
to Africa, or an Austrian, whose most remote 
banishment was the " Banat," was in the same 
position as an unfortunate Briton, who could be 
despatched to patrol the North Pole to-day, and 
to-morrow reheve guard at New Zealand? By 
a unanimous vote it was carried that the Eng- 
lish army was the worst paid, hardest worked, 
and most ill-treated service in Europe; but 
the roast-beef played just at the moment, and 
they went in to dinner. 

As the last bars of that prandial melody were 
dying away, two men crossed the barrack-yard 
towards the mess-house. They were in close 
confabulation, and although evidently on their 
way to dinner, showed by their loitering pace 
how much more engrossed they were by the 
subject that engaged them than by any de- 
sire for the pleasures of the table. They were 
Colonel Cave and SewelL 

" I can scarcely picture to my mind as great 
a fool as that," said Sewell, angrily. "Can 
you?" 

"I don't know," said Cave, slowly and doubt- 
ingly. "First of all, I never was .heir to a 
large estate ; and secondly, I was never^ that I 
remember, in love." 

"In love! — ^in fiddlestick. Why, he has not 
seen the girl this year and a half; he scarcely 
knows her. I doubt greatly if she cares a 
straw for him; and for a caprice — a mere 
oaprice — ^to surrender his nght to a fine fortune 
and a good position is absolute idiocy •' but I 
tell you more, Cave, though worse — ^far worse." 
Here his voice grew harsh and grating, as he 
continued, "When I and other men like me 
played with Trafford, we betted with the man 
who was to inherit Holt. WTien I asked the 
fellow to my house, and suffered a certain inti- 
macy — for I never hked him — ^it was because 
he represented twelve thousand a-year in broad 
acres. — ^I'd stand a good deal from a man like 
that, that I'd soon pull another up for — eh ? " 

The interrogative here puzzled Cave, who 
certainly was not a concurring party to the sen- 
timent, and yet did not want to make it matter 
of discussion. 

" We shall be late— we've lost our soup al- 
ready," said he, moving more briskly forward. 

" I'd no more have let that fellow take on him, 
as he did under my rclof, than I'd suffer him to 
kennel his dogs in my dressing-room. You 
don't know — ^you can't know — ^how he behaved." 
These words were spoken in^aa%v2KiS5\fc^^ss:^£i^ 
and s\aW. Wi^t^ ^w«a >iJQ»^ Vo. ^'^ «^-^<5je^-assKs»K^ 
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that showed a want of real earnestness : so it 
certainly seemed to Gave, who secretly deter- 
mined to give no encouragement to further dis- 
closures. 

"There are things," resumed Sewell, "that- a 
man can't speak on — at least he can only speak 
of them when tiiey become the talk of the 
town." 

"Come along, I want my dinner. Tm not 
sure I have not a guest besides, who does not 
know any of our fellows. I only remembered 
liim this instant Isn't this Saturday ? " 

" One thing I'll swear — ^he shall pay me every 
shilling he owes me,* or he does not sail witib. 
the regiment. I'll stand no nonsense of renew- 
als ; if he has to sell out for it, he shall book 
up. You have told him, I hope, he has nothing 
, to expect from my forbearance ? " 

*,*We can talk this all over another time. 
Come along now, we're very late." 

" Gro on, then, and eat your dinner; leave me 
to my cigar — ^I've no appetite. I'll drop in' 
when you have dined." 

" No, no ; you shall come too — ^your absence 
will only make fellows talk ; they are talking 
already." 

"Are they? and in what way? " asked he, 
sternly. 
^ "Nothing seriously, of course," mumbled 
'^ave, for he saw how he had fallen into an in- 
discretion; "but you must come, and you must 
be yourself too. It's the only way to meet fly- 
ing rumours." 

" Come along, then," said Sewell, passing his 
arm within the other's, and they hurried for- 
ward without another word being spoken by 
either. 

It was evident that Sewell's appearance 
caused some surprise. There was a certain 
awkward significance in the way men looked at 
him, and at each other, that implied astonish- 
ment at his presence. 

"I didn't know you were down here," said 
the old Major, making an involuntary explana- 
tion of his look of wonderment. 

" Nothing very remarkable, I take it, that a 
man is stopping at his own house," said Sewell, 
testily. " No— no fish. Get me some mutton," 
added he to the mess-waiter. 

"You have heard that we've got our orders," 
said a captain opposite him. 

"Yes; Cave told me." 

"I rather like it — ^that is, if it means India^" 
said a very young-looking ensign. 

Sewell put up his eyeglass and looked at the 
speaker, and then, letting it drop, went on with 
hiis dinner without a word. 

"There's no man can teU you more about 
Bengal than Colonel Sewell there," said Cave to 
some one near hrm. "He served on the Staff 
there, and knows every comer of it." 

"I wish I didn't, with all my heart It's a 
sort of knowledge that costs a man pretty 
dearly." 

"I've always been told India was a capital 
place," 9aid a gay, frank-looking young lieute- 
nant, " and that if a ma^ didn't drink, or take to 
high play, he could get on admirably." 

" Nor entangle himself with a pretty woman," 
added another. 

"Nor raise a smashing loan from the Agra 
Bank," cried a third. 



"You are the very wisest young gentlemen 
it has ever been my privilege to sit down with," 
said Sewell, with a grin. " Whence could you 
have gleaned all these prudent maxims ? " 

"I got mine," said the lieutenant, "from a 
cousin. Such a good fellow as he was I he al- 
ways tipped me when I was at Sandhurst, but 
he's past tipping any one now." 

"Dead?" 

"No; I believe it would be better Jie were; 
but he was ruined in India — 'let in ' on a race, 
and lost everything, even to his conmiission." 

" Was his name Stanley ? " 

" No, Stapyleton — ^Frank Stapyleton— he was 
in the Greys." 

" Sewell, what are you drinking ? " cried Cave, 
with a loudness that overbore the talk around 
him. "I can't see you down there. You've 
got amongst the youngsters." 

" I am in the midst of all that is agreeable 
and entertaining," said Sewell, with a smile of 
most malicious meaning. " Talk of youngsters 
indeed I I'd like to hear where you could match 
them for knowledge of life and mankind." 

There .was certainly nothing in his look or 
manner as he spoke these words that suggested 
distrust or suspicion to those' around him, for 
they seemed overjoyed at his praise,, and de- 
lighted to hear themselves calkd men of the 
world. The grim old Major at the opposite side 
of the table shook his head thoughtfully, and 
muttered some words to himself. 

" They're a shady lot, I take it," said a young 
captain to his neighbour, "those fellows who 
remain in India, and never come home ; either 
they have dona something they can't meet in 
England, or they want to do things in India 
they couldn't do here." 

"There's great truth in that lemark," said 
SewelL " Captain Neeves, let us have a glass 
of wine together. I have myself seen a great 
deal to bear out your observation." 

Neeves coloured with pleasure at tMs appro- 
val, and went on. "I heard of one fellow — I 
forget his name — I never remember names; but 
he had a very pretty wife, and all the fellows 
used to make up to her, and pay her immense 
attention, and the husband rooked them all at 
ecartSj every man of them." 

"What a scoundrel!" said Sewell, with en- 
ergy. "You ought to have preserved the 
name, if only for a warning." 

"I think I can get it. Colonel I'll try and 
obtain it for you." 

"Was it Moorcroft?"' cried one. 

" Or Massingbred ? " asked another. 

"I'll wager a sovereign it was Dudgeon; 
wasn't it Dudgeon ? " 

But no; it was none of the three. Still the 
suggestions opened a whole chapter of bio- 
graphical details, in which each of these wt)r- 
thies vied with the other. No man ever lisj^ned 
to the various anecdotes narrated with .a liiore 
ea^er interest than SewelL Now qpd then, in- 
dtd, a slight incredulity — a sort of puzded 
uStonishmont that the world could be so very 
wicked— that there really wore such fellows- 
would seom to distract him ; but he listened on, 
and eveu ')'^ea8ionally asked an explanation of 
ili).^ or of tiK'i, to show the extreme attention 
he vi!-iclLS:!ial to the.theme. 
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some trick was played with the cards or the 
dice, how the horse was "nobbled" or the 
match " squared," were neither very remarkable 
for accuracy nor clearness. They had not been 
well " briefed," as lawyers say, or they had not 
mastered their instructions. Sewell, however, 
was no captious critic; he took what he got, 
and was thankful. 

"WTien they arose from the table, thjB old 
Major, dropping behind the line of those who 
lounged into the adjoining room, caught a young 
oflBcer by the arm, and whispered some few 
words in his ear^ 

" What a scrape I'm in I " cried the young 
fellow, as he listened. 

"I think not, this time ; but let it be a cau- 
tion to you how you talk of rumours in presence 
of men who are strangers to you." 

" I say, Major," asked a young captam, com- 
ing up hurriedly, " isn't that Sewell the man of 
the i^ affair?" 

"I don't think I'd ask him about it, that's 
all," said Hho Major slyly, and moved away. 

" I got amongst a capital lot of young fellows 
at my end of the table — second battalion men, 
I think — ^who were all new to me ; but very 
agreeable," said Sewell to Cave, as he sipped 
hig coffee. 

" You'd like your rubber, Sewell, I know," 
said Cave ; " let us see if we haven't got some 
good players." 

" Not to-night — ^thanks — ^I promised my wife 
to be»home early; one of the chicks is poorly." 

" I want so much to have a game with Colo- 
nel Sewell," said a young fellow. " They told me 
up at Delhi that you hadn't your equal at whist 
or billiards." 

Sewell'tpale face grew flushed; but though 
he smiled and bowed, it was not difllcult to see 
that his manner evinced more irritation than 
pleasure. 

" I say," S£dd another, who sat shuffling the 
cards by himself at a table, " who knows that 
trick about the double ace in picquet ? That 
was the way Beresford was rooked at Ma- 
dras." 

" I must say good-night," said Sewell ; " it's 
a long drive to "nie Nest. You'll come over to 
breakfast some morning before you leave — 
won't you ? " 

" ril do my best At all events I'll pay my 
respects to Mrs. Sewell ; " and with a good deal 
of hand-shaking and some cordial speeches Sew- 
ell took his leave and retired. 

Had any one marked the pace at which 
Sewell drove home thaJb night, black and dark 
8.8 it was, he would have said, " There goes one 
on some errand of Hfe or death." There was 
J something of recklessness in the way he pushed 
: his strong-boned thoroughbred, urging him up 
hill and down without check or relief, nor 
Blackening rein till he drew up at his own door, 
the panting beast making the buggy tremble with 
the violent action of his respiration. Low mut- 
tering to himself^ the groom led the beast to the 
stable, and Sewell passed up the stairs to the 
small drawing-room where his wife usually sat. 

She was reading as he entered ; a little table 
with a tea equipage at her side. She did not 
ttdse her eyes from her book when he came in; 
Imt whether his footstep on the stair had its 
meaning to her quidc ears or nr*- a slight flush 



qmvered on her cheek, and her mouth trembled 
fiuntly. 

"Shall I give you some tea? " asked she, as 
ho threw himself into a seat. He made no 
answer, and she laid down her book, and sat 
still and silent. 

"Was your dinner pleasant ? " said she, after 
a pause. 

"How could it be other than pleasant, 
madam," said he, fiercely, " when they talked so 
much of you t " 

" Of me ?— talked of m^ ? " 

" Just so ; there were a set of young fellows 
who had just joined from another battalion, and 
who discoursed of you, of your life in India, of 
your voyage home, and lastly of some incidents 
that were attributed lo your sojourn here. To 
me it was perfectly delightful. I had my opi- 
nion asked over and over again, if I thought that 
such a levity was so perfectly harmless, and 
such another liberty was the soul of innocence ? 
In a word, madam, I enjoyed the privilege, very 
rarely accorded to a husband I fancy, to sit in 
judgment over his own wife, and say what he 
thought of her conduct." 

" Was there no one to tell these gentlemen to 
whom they were speaking ? " said she, with a 
subdued quiet tone. 

"No; I came in late and. took my place 
amongst men aU strangers to me. I assnre you 
I profited largely by the incident It is so sel- 
dom one gets public opinion in its undiluted 
form, it's quite refreshing to taste it neat Of 
course, they were not always correct. I could 
have set them right on many points. They had 
got a totally wrong version of what they called 
the 'Agra row,' though one of the party said 
he was Beresford's cousin." 

She grasped the table convulsively to steady 
herself, and in so doing threw it down and the 
whole tea equipage with it 

" Yes,*' continued he, as though responding 
to this evidence of emotion on her part — "yes; 
it pushed one's patience pretty hard to be 
obliged to sit under such criticism." 
* " And what obUged you, sir? was it fear ? " 

!* Yes, madam, you have guessed it I was 
afraid — ^terribly afraid to own I was your hus- 
band." 

A low faint groan was all she uttered, as she 
covered her face with her hands. " I had next," 
continued he, " to listen to a dispute as to whe- 
ther Trafford had ever seriously offered to run 
away with you or not It was almost put to 
the vote. Faith, I believe my casting voice 
might have carried it either way, if I had only 
kjiown how to give it" She murmured some- 
thing too low to be heard correctly, but ho 
caught at part of it and said, " Well, that was 
pretty much what I suspected. The debate 
was, however, adjourned; and as Cave called 
me by my mime at the moment, the confidences 
came to an abrupt condusion. As' I foresaw 
that these youngsters, ignorant pf life and 
manners as they were, would be at once for 
making apologetic speeches and suchlike, I stole 
away andf came home, more domestieo, to rumi- 
nate over my enjojrments at my own fireside." 

"I trust, sir, they were strangers to your 
own delinquencies. I hope they had no unplea- 
sant reminders to give you of yourself " 
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what you pleasantly call my delinquencies, but 
they only came in on the by-play of the scene 
where you were the great character. We 
figured, as brigands. It was you always who 
stunned" the victim ; I only rifled his pockets — 
fact, I assure you. I^m sorry that chma is 
smashed. It was Saxe — ^wasn't it ? " 

She nodded. 

"And a present of Trafford's, tool What a 
pity I I declare I believe we shall not have a 
single relic of the dear fellow, except it be a 
protested bill gr two." He paused a moment or 
so, and then said, " Do you know it just strikes 
me that if they saw how ill — ^how shamefully 
you played your cards in this Traflford affair, 
they'd actually absolve you of all the Circe gifts 
the world ascribes to you." 

She fixed her eyes steadfastly on hhn, and as 
her clasped hands dropped on her kuoes, she 
leaned forward and said, " What do you mean 
by it ? What do you want by this ? If these 
men, whose, insolent taunts you had not courage 
to arrest or resent, say truly, whoso the fault ? 
A.y, sir, whose the fkult ? Answer me, if you 
dare, and say, was not my shame incurred Jto 
cover and conceal yours f " 

" Tour tragedy-queen airs have no effect up- 
on me. I've been too long behind the scenes 
to be frightened by stage "thunder. What is 
past is past. You married a gambler ; and if 
you shared his good-luck, you oughtn't to grum- 
ble at partaking his bad fortune. If you had 
been tired of the yoke, I take it you'd have 
thrown it behind you many a day ago." 

"If I have not done so, you know well why," 
said she, fiercely. 

" The old story, I suppose — ^the dear darlings 
iip-stairs. Well, I can't discuss what I know 
nothing about. I can only promise you that 
sudi ties would never bind me." 

"I ask you once again what you mean by 
this?" cried she, as her Kps trembled and her 
pale cheeks shook with a^tation. " What 
does it point to? What am I to do ? What am 
Itobe?" 

" That's the puzzle," said he, with an insolent 
levity; "and I'll be shot if I can solve it I 
Sometimes I think we'd do better to renounce 
the partnership, and try what we could do alone ; 
and sometimes I suspect — ^it sounds odd, doesn't 
it ? — ^but I suspect that we need each other." 

She had by this time buried her face between 
her hands, and by the convulsive motion of her 
dioulders showed she was weeping bitterly. 

" One thing is certainly dear," said he, rising, 
and standing with his back to the fire — " if we 
dedde to part company, we haven't the means. 
If either of us wotdd desert the ship, there's no 
boat left to do it with." 

She arose feebly from her chair, but sank 
down again, weak and overcome. 

" Shall I give you my arm ? " asked he. 

" No, send Jane to me," said she, in a voice 
barely above a whisper. 

He rang the bell, and said, "Tell Jane her 
mistress wants her ;" and with this he searched 
for a book on the table, found it, and strolled 
off to his room, humming an air as he went. 



CHAPTER XLY. 



THE TIDELESS SHOBES. 



They who only know the shores of the 
Mediterranean in the winter months, and have 
but enjoyed the contrast — and what a contrast I 
— ^between our inky skies and rain-charged at- 
mosphere with that glorious expanse of blue 
heaven and that air of exciting elasticity — they, 
I say, can still have no conception of the real 
ecstasy of life in a southern climate till they 
have experienced a sununer beside the tideless 
sea. 

Nothing is more striking in these regions 
than the completeness of the change from day 
to night. It is not alone the rapidity with 
which darkness succeeds — and in this our 
delicious twilight is ever to be regretted; 
what I speak of is the marvellous transition 
from the wt)rld of sights and sounds to the 
world of unbroken sUence and dimness. In 
the day the whole air rings with life. The flow- 
ers flaunt out their gorgeous petals, not timidly 
or reluctantly, but with the bold confidence of 
admitted beauty. The buds unfold beneath 
your very eyes, the rivulets sing in the dear 
air, and myriads of insects chirp till the atmo- 
sphere seems to be charged with vitality. 
This intense vitality is the striking characteristic 
of the scene; and it is to this that night 
succeeds, grand, solemn, and silent, at first to 
all seeming in imrelioved blackness, but soon to 
be displayed in a glorious expanse of darkest, 
deepest blue, with stars of surpassing size. 
To make this change more effective, too, it is 
instantaneous. It was but a moment back, 
and you were gazing on the mount^ peaks 
bathed in an opal lustre, the cicala making the 
air vibrate with his song; a soft sea-breeze 
was blowing, and stirring the oranges amongst 
the leaves : and now all is dim and silent- and 
breathless, as suddenly as though an enchanter's 
wand had waved and worked the miracle. 

In a little bay — rather a deft in the shore 
than, a bay — ^bounded by rocks and backed by a 
steep mountain overgrown with stunted olives, . 
stood a small cottage — so very small that it 
looked rather like a toy house than a human 
dwelling, a resemblance added to now as the 
windows lay wide open, and all the interior was 
a blaze of light from two lamps. All was still and 
silent withm ; no human being was to be seen, 
nor was there a sign of life atout the place : 
for it was the only dwelling on the easteru shore 
of the island, and that island was Madalena, off 
Sardinia. 

In a little nook among the rocks, dose to tho 
sea, sat Tom and Lucy Lendrick. They held 
hands, but were silent f for they had come ^own 
into the darkness to muse and ponder, and 
drink in the delidious tranquillity of that calm 
hour. Lucy had now been above a week on the 
island, and every day Tom made progress 
towards recovery. She knew ex^xjtly, and as 
none other knew, what amount of care and 
nursing he would accept of without resistance 
— ^where companionship would gratify and 
where oppress him ; she knew, besides, when 
to leave him to the full swing of his own wild 
discursive talk, and never .to break in upon hia 
moods of silent reflection. 
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For upwards of half an hour they had sat 
thus without a word, when Tom, suddenly 
turning round, and looking towards the cottage, 
said, 

" Isn't this the very sort of thmg wo used 
to imagine and wish for long ago, Lucy ? " 

" It was just what was passing through my 
mind. I was thinking how often we longed to 
have one of the islands on Lough Dorgh, and 
to go and live there all by ourselves." 

" We never dreamed of anything so luxurious 
as this, though. We knew nothing of Umes and 
oranges, Lucy. We never fancied such a stariy 
sky, or an air so loaded with perfume. I declare," 
cried he, with more energy, " it repays one for 
all the disappointment, to come and taste the 
luxury of such a night as this." 

" And what is the disappointment you speak 
o^Tom?" 

" I mean about our project— that blessed mme, 
by which we were to have amassed a fortune, 
and which has only yielded lead enough to shoot 
ourselves with." 

" I never suspected that," said she, with a 
sigh. 

" Of course you never did; nor am I in a 
great hurry to tell it even now. I'd not whisper 
it if Sir Brook were on the same island with us. 
Do you know, girl, that he resents a word against 
the mine as if it was a stain upon his own hon- 
our ? For a wliile I used to catch up hid enthu- 
siasm, and think if we only go on steadily, if 
we simply persist, we are sure to succeed in the 
end. Bnt when week after week rolled over, 
and not a trace of a mineral appeared — ^when the 
very workmen said we were toiling in vain — 
when I felt half ashamed to meet the jeering 
questions of the neighbours, and used to skulk 
up to the shaft by a backway, — he remarked it, 
and said to me one morning, ' I am afraid, Tom, 
it is your sense of loyalty to mo that keeps you 
here, aud not your hope of success. Be frank, 
and tell me if this be so.' 1 blundered out some- 
thing about my detormination to share his fate, 
whatever it might be, and it would have been 
lucky if. I had stopped there ; but I went on to 
say that I thought the mine was an arrant de- 
lusion, and that the sooner we turned our backs 
on it, and addressed our energies to another 
quarter, the better. * You think so f ' said he, 
looking almost fiercely at me. ' I am certain of 
it,' said I, decisively; for I thought the moment 
had come when a word of truth could do him 
good service. He went out without speaking, 
and instead of going to Lavanna, where the 
mine is, he went over to CagUari, and only came 
home late at night. The next morning, while 
we were taking our coffee before setting out, he 
said to me, ' Don't strap on your knapsack to-day. 
I don't mean you should oome down into the 
shaft again.' * How bo ? ' asked I ; * what have 
I said or done that could offend you?' * No- 
thing, my dear boy,' said he, laying his hand on 
my shoulder ; * but I cannot bear you should meet 
this dreary life of toil without the one thing 
that can lighten its gloom— Hope. I have man- 
aged, therefore, to raise a small sum on the mine ; 
for,' said he, with a sly laugh, * there are men in 
Oagliari who don't take the despondent view 
yo« have taken of it; and I have written to my 
old friend at the Horse d^uards to give you a 
commission, and you shall go and be a soldier.' 



* And leave you here, sir, all alone ? ' * Far from 
alone, lad. I have that companion which you 
tell me never jomed you. I have Hope with me.' 

* Then I'll sti^ too, sir, and try if he-Tl not give 
me his company yet At all events, I shall have 
yours ; and there is nothing I know that could re- 
compense me for the loss of it.' It was not 
very easy to turn him from his plan, but I insist- 
ed so heartily — for I'd have stayed on now, if 
it were to have entailed a whole life of poverty 
— that he gave in at last ; and from that hour 
to this, not a word of other than agreement , 
has passed between us. For my own part, I 
began to work with a will, and a determination 
that I never felt before; and perhaps I over- 
taxed my strength, for I caught this fever by 
remaining till the heavy dews began to fall,. and 
in this climate it is always a danger." 

" And the mine, Tom--did it grow better ? " 

" Not a bit. I verily believe we never saw 
ore from that day. We got upon yellow clay, 
and lower down upon Umestone rock, and then 
upon water; and we are pumping away yet, 
and old Sir Brook is just as much interested by 
the decrease of the water as if he saw a silver 
floor beneath it. ' We've got eight inches less 
this morning, Tom ; we are doing famously now.' 
I declare to you, Lucy, when I saw his fine 
cheery look and bright honest eye, I thought 
how far better this man'^ancies are than the 
hard facts of other people ; and I'd rather have 
his great nature than all the wealth success 
could bring us." 

"My own dear brother 1" was all she could 
say, as she grasped his hand, and held it with 
both her own. 

" The worst of all is, that in the iijfatuation 
he feels about this mining project, he forgets 
everything else. Letters come to him from 
agents and men of business asking for speedy 
answers; some occasionally come to tell that 
funds upon which he had reckoned to meet cer- 
tain payments had been withdrawn from his 
banker long since. When he reads these, ho 
ponders a moment, and mutters, ' The old story, 
I suppose. It is so easy to write Brook Foss- 
brooko ; ' and then the whole seems to palss out 
of his mind, and he'll say, ' Oome along, Tom, 
we must push matters a little ; I'll want some 
coin by the end of the month.' 

" When I grew so weak that I couldn't go to 
the mine, the accounts he used to ^ve me daily 
made me think we must be prospering. He 
would come back every night so cheery, so hope- 
ful, and his eyes would sparkle as he'd tell of 
a bright vein that they'd just * struck.' He own- 
ed that the men were less sanguine, but what 
could they know? they had no other teaching 
than the poor experiences of daily labour. If 
they saw lead or silver, they believed in it. To 
him, however, the signs of the coming ore 
were enough ; and then he would open a paper 
full of dark earth in which a few shining parti- 
cles might be detected, and point them out to 
me as tiie germs of untold riches. ' These are ^ 
silver, Tom, every one of them ; they are oxyd- 
ized, but still perfectly pure. I've seen the 
natives in Ceylon washing earth not richer than 
this ; ' and the. poor fellow would make this 
hopeful tidings the reason for treating me to 
champagne, which in an unlucky moment the 
Doctor said would b^ ^q^^ l^s^ ^aa^^s^Ss. '^^'ssi^si. 
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crimson, sl^e tried to laugh; but though her 
lips parted, no sound came forth, and after a 
second or two of struggle, she said "Grood- 
night 1 "and rushed away. 

" Good-night, Lu, " cried he after her. " Look 
well to jour window-fastening, or you'll be blown 
away before morning." 



CHAPTER XLYI. 



A LEVANTEB. 



Thb storm raged fearfully during the night, 
and the sea rose to a height that made many 
beUeve some earthquake had occurred in one 
of the islands near. Old trees that resisted the 
gales of former hurricanes were uprooted, and 
5ie swollen streams tore down amongst the fal- 
len timber, adding to the clamour of the ele- 
ments and increasing the signs of desolation and 
ruin that abounded. 

It was, as Tom called it, a " regular Levanter," 
one of those storms which in a brief twenty- 
four hours can do the work of years in destruc- 
tion and change. 

Amongst the group of fishermen who crouch- 
ed under a rock on the shore, sad predictions 
were uttered as to the fate of such as were at 
sea that night, and the disasters of bygone 
years were recalled, and the story of a Rus- 
sian liner that was lost off Spartivento, and the 
Spanish admiral who was wrecked on the rocks 
of Melissa, were told with all the detaila eye- 
witnesses could impart to them. 

" Those fellows have driven me half distract- 
ed, Lucy," said Tom, as he came in -wet and 
dripping, " with their tales of shipwreck ; and 
one of them declares that ho saw a largo pad- 
dle-wheel steamer under English colours drift- 
ing to the south'ard this morning, perfectly help- 
less and unmanageable. I wish I could get 
over to Cagliari, and hear tidings of her." 

. " Of course that is impossible," said she, with 
a shudder. 

" So they tell me. They say there's not a 
boat -in the island would hve five minutes in 
that sea." 

" And the gale seems increasing, too." 

" So it does. They say, just before the storm 
ends it blows its very hardest at the finish, and 
then stops as suddenly as it burst forth." 

By noon the gale began to decline, the 
sun burst out, and the sea gradually subsided, 
and in a few hours the swollen torrents changed 
to tiny rivulets, clear as crystal The birds were 
singing in the trees, and the whole landscape, 
like a newly-washed picture, came out in fresh- 
er and brighter colour than ever. Nor was it 
easy to believe that the late hurricane had ever 
existed, so httle trace of it could be seen on that 
rocky island. 

A httle before sunset a small "latiner" 
rounded the point, and stood in towards the 
little bay. She had barely wind enough to car- 
ry her along, and was fully an hour in sight be- 
fore she anchored. As it was evident she was 
a Cagliari boat, Tom was all impatient for her 
aews^ and went on board of her at once. The 



skipper handed him a letter from Sir Brook, 
saying, "I was to give you this, sir, and say I 
was at your orders." Tom broke the seal, but 
before he had read half-a-dozen lines, he cried 
out, " All right 1 shove me on shore, and come to 
me in an hour. By that time I'll tell you what 
I decide on." 

" Here's great news, Lucy," cried he. ** The 
Cajdmus troop-ship has put into Cagliari dis- 
abled, foremast lost, and one paddle-wheel carried 
away, all the boats smashed, but her Majesty's 
— ^th safe and sound. Colonel Cave very jolly, 
and Major Trafibrd, if you have heard of such a 
person, wild with joy at the disaster of being 
shipwrecked." 

" Ob, Tom, do be serious. What is it at all? " 
said she, as, pale with anxiety, she caught hig 
arm to steady herself. 

" Here's the dispatch — ^read it yourself if you 
won't beheve me. This part here is all about 
the storm and the other wrecks ; but here, this 
is the important part, in your eyes at least." 

" Cave is now with me Up here, and Trafford 
is to join us to-night. The ship cannot possi- 
bly be fit for sea before ten days to come, and 
the question is. Shall we go over and visit you, 
or -will you and Lucy come here? One or 
other of these courses it must be, and it is for 
you to decide which suits you best. You know 
as well as myself what a sorry place this is to 
ask dear Lucy to come to, but on the other hand, 
I know nothing as to the accommodation your 
cottage offers. For my own part it does not signi- 
fy ; I can sleep on board any craft that takes me * 
over ; but have you room for the soldiers ? — I 
mean, Cave and Trafford. I have no doubt 
they will be easily put up ; and if they could be 
consulted, would rather bivouac under the 
oUves than not come. At aU events, let the 
boat bring yourselves, or the invitation for us, 
— and at once, for the impatience of one here 
(I am too discreet to particularize) is pushing „ 
my own endurance to its limits." 

"Now, Lucy, what's it to be? Decide quickly, 
for the skipper will be here soon for has 
answer." 

" I declare I don't know, Tom,'* said she, 
faltering at every word ; " the cottage is very 
small, the way we hve here very simple: I 
scarcely think it possible we can ask any one to 
be a guest " 

" So that you opine we ought to go over to 
CagUari ? " burst he in. 

"I think you ought, Tom, certainly," said 
she, still more faintly. 

" I see," said he, dryly, " you'll not be afraid 
of being left alone here ? " 

"No, not in the least," said she, and her 
voice was now a mere whisper, and she swayed 
slightly back and forward hke one about to 
faint. 

" Such being the case," resumed Tom, "what 
you advise strikes me as admirable. I can xcnko 
your apologies to old Sir Brook. I can t'.'U hirj, * 
besides, that you had scruples on tho propriety 
— (here may be Mrs. Grundys at Cagliari, who 
would ]f)e shocked, you know ; and then, if yoif 
should get on here comfortably, ami not feel it 
too lonely, why, perhaps I might bt- able to "stay 
with them tul they sail," * • 

She tried to mutter a Yes, but her lip^ x3oved 
without a sound. 
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"So that is settled, eh?" cried he, looking 
full at her. 

She nodded, and then turned away her 
he^d. 

" What an arrant little hypocrite It is 1 " 
said he, drawing his arm around her waist; 
" and with all the will in the world to deceive, 
what a poor actress 1 My child, I know your 
heart is breaking this very moment at my cruel- 
ty, my utter barbarity, and if you had only the 
courage you'd tell me I was a beast I " 

** Oh I Tom— oh 1 . Dear Tom," said she, hid- 
ing her face on his shoulder. 

" Dear Tom, of course, when there's no help 
for it. And this is a specimen of the candour 
and frankness you promised me I " 

"But, Tom," said she, faltering at every 
word, " it is not — as you think ; it is not as you 
believe." 

" What is not as I believe ? '' said he, 
quickly. 

" I mean," added she, trembling with shame 
and confusion, "there is no more — ^that it's 
over — all over I " And unable to endure longer, 
she burst Into tears, and buried her face between 
her hands. 

" My own dear, dear sister," said he, pressing 
her to his side, " why have you not told me of 
this before ? " 

"I could not, I could not," sobbed she.' 

"One word more, Lu, and only one. Who 
was in fault ? I mean, darling, was this your 
doing or his f" 

" Neither, Tom ; at least I think so. I 
believe that some deceit was practised — some 
treachery; but I don't know what, nor how. 
In fact, it is all a mystery to me ; and my 
misery makes it none the clearer." 

" Tell me, at least, whatever you know." 

"I will bring you the letter," said she, disen- 
gaging herself from him. 

"And did he write to you?" asked ho, 
fiercely. 

"No; he did not write — ^from him I have 
heard nothing." 

She rushed out of the room as she spoke, 
leaving Tom in a state of wild bewilderment. 
Few as were the minutes of her absence, the 
Interval to him seemed like an age of torture 
and doubt. Weak, and broken by illness, his 
fierce spirit was nothing -the less bold and de- 
fiant; and over and over, ^s he waited there, 
he swore to himself to bring TraflTord to a 
severe reckoning if he found that he had 
wronged his sister. 

" How noble of her to hide all this sorrow 
trim me, because she saw my suffering 1 What 
a fine nature I And it is with hearts like these 
fellows trifle and tamper, till they end by 
breaking them I Poor thing I might it not be 
better to leave her in the delusion of thinking 
^ him not a scoundrel, than to denountje and 
" brand him ? " 

As he thus doubted and debated with him- 
3el^ she entered the room. Her look "was now 
calm and composed, but her face was lividly 
pale, and her very lips bloodless. " Tom," said 
ahe, gravely, " I aon't think I would let you see 
tills letter but for one reason, which is, that it 
will convince you that you have no cause of 
quartel whatever with him," 

" Q-ive it to mor— let me read it," burst he in 



impatiently ; " I have neither taste nop temper 
for any more riddles — ^leave me to find my own • 
road through this labyrinth." 

"Shall 1 leave you alone, Tom?" said shej 
timidly, as she handed him the letter. 

"Yes, do 'SO. I think all the quicker when 
there's none by me." He turned his back to r 
the light as he sat down, and began the let- 
ter. 

" I believe I ought to tell you firsts" said she, 
as she stood with her hand on the lock of the 
door, " the circumstances imder which that was 
written." 

" Tell me nothing whatever — ^let me grope out 
my own road ; " and now she moved away and 
left him. 

He-Tead the letter from beginning to end, and 
then re-read it. He saw there were many al- 
lusions to which he had no due ; but there was 
a tone in it which there was no mistaking, and 
that tone was treachery. The way in which 
the writer deprecated all possible criticism of 
her life at the outset, showed how sensitive she 
was to such remark, and how conscious of be- 
ing open to it. Tom knew enough of life to be 
aware that the people who affect to brave the 
world are those who are past defying it. So 
far at least he felt he had read her truly ; but 
he had to confess to himself that beyond this it 
was not easy to advance. 

On the second reading, however, all ap 
peared more dear and simple. It was the per- 
fidious apology of a treacherous woman for a 
wrong which she had hoped, but had not been 
able, to inflict. " I see it all," cried Tom ; "her 
jealousy has been stimtilated by discovering Traf- 
ford's love for Lucy, and this is her revenge. It / 
is just possible, too, she may have entangled 
him. There are meshes that men can scarcely 
keep free of. Trafford may have witnessed the 
hardship of her daily life — seen the indignities 
to which she submits — and possibly pitied her ; 
if he has gpne no further than this, there is no 
great mischief. What a clever creature she 
must be I " thought he again — " how easy it 
ought to be for a woman like that to make a 
hueband adore her, and yet these women will 
not be content with that. Like the cheats at 
cards, they don't care to win by fair play " 
He went to the door, and called out " Lucy 1 " 

The tone of his voice sounded cheerily, and 
she came on the instant. 

" How did you meet after this? " asked he, 
as she entered. 

"We have not met since that. I left the 
Priory, and came abroad three days after I re- 
ceived it." 

" So then that was the secret of the 'zeal to 
come out and nurse poor brother Tom, eh?" 
said he, laughing.' 

"You know well if it was," said she, a^ hei 
eyes swam in tears. 

"No, no, my poor dear Lu, I never thought 
so ; and right glad am I to know that you are 
not to live in companionship with the woman 
who wrote that letter." 

"You think ill of hef?" 

" I will not tell you half how badly I think of 
her ; but Trafford is as much wronged here as 
any one, or else I am but a sorry decipherer 
of mysterious signs." 
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looking at him as though she yearned for one 
gleam of hope. 

"It is 80 that I read it ; but I do not like to 
rely upon my own sole judgment in such a case. 
Will you trust me with this letter, and will you 
let me show it to Sir Brook ? He is wonderM- 
ly acute in tracing people's real meaning through 
all the misty surroundings of expression. I 
will go over to Oagliari at once, and see him. 
If all be as I suspect, I wiU bring them back 
with me. If Sir Brook's opinion be against 
mine, I will beheve him to be the wiser man, 
and come back alone." 

" I consent to everything, Tom, if you will 
give me but one pledge — ^you must giv9 it se- 
riously, solemnly." 

" I guess what you mean, Lucy ; your anxious 
face has told the story without words. You are 
afraid of my hot temper. You think I will 
force a quarrel on Trafford — ^yes, I knew what 
was in your thoughts. Well, on my honour, I 
will not. This I promise you faithfuUy." 

She threw herself in'o his arms and kissed 
him, muttering in a low voice, " My own dear 
brother," in his ear. 

" It is just as likely you may see mo back 
again to-morrow, Lucy, and alone too. Mind 
that, girl I The version 1 have taken of this 
letter may turn out to be all wrong. Sir Brook 
may show me how, and where, and why I have 
mistaken it ; and if so, Lu, I must have a pledge 
from you — ^you know what I mean." 

" You need none, Tom," said she, proudly ; 
" you shall not be ashamed of your sister." 
,"That was said like yourself) and I have no 
fears about you now. You will be anxious — 
you can't help being anxious, my poor child — 
about all this ; but your uncertainty shall be 
as short as I can make it. Look out for me, at 
aU events, with the evening breeze. I'll try and 
catch the land wind to take me up. If I fly no 
ensign, Lucy, I am alone ; if you see the * Jack,' 
it wUl mean I have company with me. Do you 
understand me ? " 

She nodded, but did not speak. 

"Now, Lu, I'll just get my traps together, 
and be off; that light Tra-montana wind will 
last till daybreak, and by that time the sea-breeze 
will carry me along pleasantly. How I'd like 
to have jou with me 1 " , 

" It is" best as it is, Tom," said she, trying to 
smile. 

" And if all wrong — I mean if all does not go 
right, Lucy, I have got a»plan, and I am sure 
Sir Brook won't oppose it. We'll just pack up, 
wish the lead and the cobalt and the rest of it 
good-bye, and start for the Cape and join father. 
There's a project after your own heart, girl." 

" Oh, Tom, dearest, if we could do that 1 " 

" Think over it till we meet again, and it will 
at least keep away darker thoughts." 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

BT THE lONB AT LAYANlf A. 

The mine of Lavanna> on which Sir Brook 
had placed all his hopes of future fortune, was 



distant from the town of Cagliari about eigh- 
teen miles. It. was an old, a very old shaft; 
Livy had mentioned it, and Pliny, in one of his 
letters, compares people of sanguine and hope- 
ful temperament with men who believe in the 
silver ore of Lavanha. There had therefore 
been a traditionary character of failure attach- 
ed to the spot, and not impossibly this veiy 
circumstance had g^vcn it a greater Talue in 
Fossbrooke's estimation ; for he loved a tough 
contest with fortune, and his experiences had 
given him many such. 

Popular opinion certainly set down the mine 
as a disastrous enterprise, and the list of those 
who had been ruined by the speculation was a 
long one. Nothing daunted by all he had heard, 
and. fully convinced in his cfnm mind that his 
predecessors had earned their failures by their 
own mistakes, Fossbrooke had purchased Ihe 
property many years before, and there it had 
remained, like many of his other acquisitions, 
uncared for and unthought of, till the sudden 
idea had struck him that he wanted to be ridi, 
and to be rich instantaneously. 

He had coffee-plantations somewhere in Cey- 
lon, and he had purchased largely of land in 
Canada ; but to utilize either of those would be 
a work of time, whereas the mine would yidd 
its metal bright and ready for the market It 
was so much actual available money at once. 

His first care was to restore so far as to make 
it habitable a dreary old ruinous barrack of a 
house, which a former speculator had buiU to 
hold all his officials and dependents. A few 
rooms that opened on a tumble-down terrace— 
of which some marble urns yet remained to 
bear witness of former splendour — were all that 
Sir Brook could manage to make habitable, and 
even these would have seemed miserable tmd 
uncomfortable to any one less bent on " roughing 
it " than himself. 

Some guns and fishing-gear covered ^ne wall 
of the room that served as dinner-room ; and 
a few rude shelves on the opposite side contain- 
ed such specimens of ore as were yet discovered, 
and the three or four books which formed their 
hbrary ; the space over the chimney displaying 
a sort of trophy of pipes of every sort and 
shape, from the well-browned meerschaum to 
the ignoble " dudeen " of Irish origin. 

These were the only attempts at decoration 
they had made, bijt it was^ astonishing with 
what pleasure the old man regarded them, and 
with what pride he showed the place to such as 
accidentally came to see him. 

" I'll have a room yet, just arrayed in this 
fashion, Tom," would he say, "when we h^ve 
made our fortune, and go bad: to live in Eguland. 
Ill have a sort of snuggery, a correct copy of this ; 
all the old beams in the ceiling, and those great 
massive architraves round the doors, shall be 
exactly followed, and the massive stone mantel- 
piece ; and it will remind us, as we sit there erf 
a winter's night, of the jolly evenings we have 
had here after a hard day's work in the shaft 
Won't I have the laugh at you, Tom, too, as I 
tell you of the wry face you used to make over 
our prospects, the hang-dog look you'd give 
when the water was gaining on us, and our new 
pump got choked I " 

Tom would smile at all this, though secretly 
nourishing no such thoughts for the future. 
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Indeed, ho had for many a day given up all 
hope of making his fortune ^ a miner, and 
merely worked on with th^ dogged determina- 
tion not to desert his friend. 

On one of the large white walls of their sit- 
ting-room, Sir Brook had sketched in charcoal 
a picture of the mine, in all the dreariest aspect 
of its poverty, and two sad-looking men, Tom 
and himself^ working at the windlass over the 
shaft ; and at the other extremity of the space 
there stood a picturesque mansion, surrounded 
with great forest trees, imder which deer were 
grouped^ and two men — ^the same^were rid- 
ing uplhe approach on mettlesome horses, the 
elder of the two, with outstretched arm and 
hand, evidently directing his companion's 
attention to the rich scenes through which they 
passed. These were the "now" and "then" 
of the old man's vision, and he believed iij 
them, as only those believe who draw belief 
from their own hearts, unshaken by all without. 
It was at the dose of a summer day, just in 
that brief moment when the last flicker of light 
tinges the earth at first with crimson and then 
with deep blue, to give way a moment later to 
black night, that Sir Brook sat with Colonel 
Cave after dinner, e:q)laining to his visitor the 
fresco on the wall, and giving, so far as he 
might, his reasons to believe it a truthful fore- 
shadowing of the future. 

"But you tell me," said Cave, "that the 
speculation has proved the ruin of a score of 
fellows." 

. "So it has. Did you ever hear of the 
enterprise, at least of one worth the name, that 
had not its failures? or is success anything 
more in reality than the power of reasonmg 
out how and why others have succumbed, and 
how to avoid the errors that have beset them ? 
The men who embarked in this scheme were 
alike deficient in knowledge and in capital" 

" Ah, indeed 1 " muttered Cave, who did not 
exactly say what his looks implied. "Are you 
their superior in these requirements? " 

Sir Brook was quick enough to note the ex- 
pression, and hastily said, "I hiave not much 
to boast of myself in these respects, but I pos- 
sess that which they never had — ^that without 
which men accomplish nothing in life, going 
through the world mere desultory ramblers, 
and not like stufdy pilgrims, ever footing 
onward to the goal of their ambition. I have 
FaithI " . 

"And young Lendrick, what says he to 
it?" 

"He scarcely shares my hopes, but he shows 
no signs of backwardness." 
" He is not sanguine, then ? " 
"Nature did not make him so, and a man 
can no more alter his temperament than his 
stature. I began life with such a capital of 
confidence that, though I have been an arrant 
spendthrift, I have still a strong store by me. 
The cunning fellows laugh at us and call us 
dupes ; but let me tell you. Cave, if .^ccoimts 
were squared, it might turn out that even as a 
matter of pohcy incredulity has not much to 
bdadt of, and were it not so, this world would 
be simply intolerable." 

"I'd flke, however, to hear that your mine 
was not all outlay," said Cave, bringing back 
the theme to its starting-point 



" So should I," said Fossbrooke, dryly. 
" And I'd like to learn that some one more 
conversaDt — ^more professional in these mat- 
ters " 

" Less ignorant than myself, in a word," 
said Fossbroolje, laughing. " You mean you'd 
like to hear a more trustworthy prophet predict 
as favourably; and with all that I agree heart- 
ily." 

"There's no one would be better pleased 
to be certain that the fine palace on the waU 
th€^ was not a castle in Spain. I think you 
know that" 

"I do. Cave— I know it well; but bear in 
mind, your best runs in the hunting-field have 
not always been when you have killed your fox. 
The pursuit, when it is well sustained, with its 
fair share of perils met, dared, and overcome— 
this is success. Whatever keeps a man's heart 
up and his courage high to the end, is no mean 
thing. I own to you I hope to win, and I don't 
know that there is any such failure possible as 
would quench this hope." 

"Just what Traflbrd said of you when he 
came back from that fishing excursion," cried 
Cave, as though carried away by a sudden 
burst of thought 

" What a good fellow he is I Shall we have 
him up here to-night ? " 

"No; some of our men have been getting 
into scrapes at CagUari, and I have been obliged 
to ask him to stay tiiere and keep things in 
order." 

"Is his quarrel with his family final, or is 
there still an opemng to reconciliation? " 

" I'm afraid not. Some old preference of his 
mother's for the youngest son has helped on 
the difference; and then certain stories she 
brought back from Ireland of Lionel's doings 
there, or, at least, imputed doings, have, I 
suspect, steeled his father's heart completely 
against him." 

" m stake my lil'e on it there is nothing dis- 
honourable to attach to him. What do they 
allege?" 

"I have but a garbled version of the story, 
for from Traffbrd himself I have heard no- 
thing; but I know, for I have seen the bills, he 
has lost largely at play to a very dangerous 
creditor, who also accuses him of designs on 
his wife; and the worst of this is, that the 
latter suspicion originated with Lady Traflbrd." 
" I could have sworn it It was a woman's 
quarrel, and she would sacrifice her own son 
for vengeance. I'll be able to pay her a very 
refined compliment when I next see her. Cave, 
and tell her that she is not in the least altered 
from the day I first met her. And has Lionel 
been passed over in the entail? " 

" So he believes, and I think with too good 
reason." 

"And all because he loved a girl whose 
alliance would confer honour on the proudest 
house in the land. I think I'll go over and pay 
Holt a visit It is upwards of forty years since 
I saw Sir Hugh, and I have a notion I could 
bring him to reason." 
Cave shook his head doubtingly. 
"Ay, to be sure," sighed Fossbrooke, "it 
does make a precious diOference whether one 
remonstrates at the head of a fine forton.^ cs^ 
pleads for jaatac» ydl ^ tksjqs^^ ^sSiy^x^ ^"1?* 
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forgetting that, Cave. Indeed, I am always 
forgetting it And have thej made no sort of 
settlement on Lionel? nothing to compensate 
him for the loss of his juSt expectations ? " 

**I suspect not He has told me nothing 
beyond the fact that he is to have the purchase- 
money for the lieutenant - colonelcy, which I 
was ready and willing to vacate in his favour, 
hut which we are unable to negotiate, because 
he owes a heavy sum, to the payment of which 
this must go." 

"Can nothing be done with his creditor? — 
can wo ndl .manage to secure the debt, and pay 
the interest ? " 

" This same creditor is one not easily dealt 
with," said Cave, sbwly. 

" A money-lender ? " 

" No. He's the man I just told you wanted 
to involve Traflford with his own wife. As dan- 
gerous a fellow as ever lived. I take shame to 
myself to own that, though acquainted with him 
for years, I never really knew his character till- 
lately." 

" Don't think the worse of yourself for that. 
Cave. The faculty to read bad men at sight 
argues too much familiarity with badness. I 
like to hear a follow say, * I never so much as 
suspected it' Is this man's name a secret ? " 

" No. Nothing of the kind. I don't sup- 
pose you ever mot him ; but he is well known 
in the service — ^better perhaps in India than at 
home — ^he served on Rolffe's staff, in Bengal 
His name is Sewell." 

"What I Walter Sewell? " 

"Yes; that's his name. Do you know 
hhn?" 

" Do I know him I " muttered the old man, 
as he bent down and supported his head upon 
his hand. 

" And do I wrong him in thinking him a dan- 
gerous fellow ? " asked Cave. But Fossbrooke 
made no answer; indeed, he never heard the 
question, so absorbed was he in his own 
ttioughts. 

" What do you know of him ? " asked Cave, 
in a louder voice. 

" Everything — everything I I know all that 
he has done, and scores of things he would 
have done if he could. By what ill-luck was it 
that Trafford came to know this man ? " 

" They met at the Cape, and Trafford went to 
visit him. When they came over to Ireland — 
I suspect — ^I do not know it — ^but I suspect that 
there was some flirtation in the case. She is 
extremely pretty, and a coquette." 

"I declare," said Fossbrooke, as he arose and 
paced the room, totally inattentive to all the 
other said — "I declare I begin sometimes to 
think that the only real activity in life is on the 
part of the scoundrels. Half tiie honest people 
in the world pass their lives in forming good in- 
tentions, while the rogues go straight at their 
work and do it Do you think. Cave, that 
Trafford would tell me frankly what has passed 
between this man and himself? " 

" I'm not sure. I mean, he might have some 
reserve on one point, and that is the very point 
on which his candour would be most important 
There have been letters, it would seem, that 
Sewell has got hold of, and threatens exposure, 
if some enormous demand be not complied 
Tjdth," 



"What I Is the scoundrel so devoid of 
devices that he has to go back on an old explod- 
ed villany? Why, he played that game at 
Rangoon, and got five thousand pounds out d 
Kit Beresford." 

" I have heard something of that." 

" Have heard of it I Who that ever served 
in India is not familiar with the story ? What 
does Trafford mean by not coming up here, 
and tellmg me the whole story ? " 

"I'll tell you what he means, Fossbrooke: 
he is heartily ashamed of himself; ho is in love 
with another, and he knows that you know it; 
but he beheves you may have heard stories to 
his detriment, and, tied as he is— or fancies 
he is — ^by a certain delicate reserve, he cannot 
go into his exculpation. There, in one word, 
is the reason that he is not here to-night; he 
asked me to put him on special duty, and save 
him from all the awkwardness of meeting you 
with a half-confidence." 

"And I, ineanwhile, have written over to 
Tom Lendrick to come over here with his sister, 
or - to let us go and pay them a visit at the 
island." 

" Yon never told me of this.'* 

"Why should I? I was using the rights I 
possess over you as my guests, doing for you 
what I deemed best for your amusement** 

"What answer have they given you? '* 

"None up to this; indeed, there has bean 
scarcely time ; and now, from what you teD, I 
do not well know what answer I'd like to have 
from them." 

For several minutes neither uttered a word; 
at last Fossbrooke said, "Trafford was right 
not to meet me. It has saved him some 
prevarication, And me some passion ; write, and 
tell him I said so." 

"I can scarcely do that, without ayowing 
that I have revealed to you more than I am 
willing to own.'* 

" When you told me in whose hands he was 
you told me more than all the rest Few men 
can live in Wat Sewell's intimacy, and come 
unscathed out of the companionship.** • 

" That would tell ill for myseOf, for 1 have 
been of late on terms of much intimacy with 
him." i 

" You haven't played with him ? ** 

" Ay, but I have ; and what's more, won of 
him," said Cave, laughing. 

" You profited little by that turn of fortune,'* 
said Fossbrooke, sarcastically. 

" You imply that he did not pay his debts ; 
but you are wrong; he came to me the morning 
after we had played, and acquitted the sum lost" 

" Why, I am entanglmg myself in the miracles 
I hear! That Sewell should lose is strange 
enough : that he should pay his losses is simply 
incredible." 

"Your opinion of him would seem, to be a 
very indifferent one." 

" Far from it. Cave. It is without any quali- 
fication whatever. I deem him the worst fellow 
T ever knew; nor am I aware of any. greater . 
misfortune to a young fellow entering ou life 
than to have become his associate.*' 

" You astonish me I I was prepared to hear 
things of him that one could not justify, nor 
would have willingly done themselves, but not 
to loam that he was beyond the pale of honour * 
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" It is exactly where he stands, sir— beyond 
the pale of honour. I wish wo had not spoken 
of 1^" said the old man, rising, and pacing 
the room. '*The memory of that fellow is the 
"bitterest draught I ever put to my lips ; he has 
dashed my mind with more unworthy doubts 
and mean suspicions of other men than all my 
experience of lire has ever taught me. I declare, 
I believe if I had never known him my heart 
would have been as hopeful to-day as it was 
fifty years ago." 

" How came it that I never heard you speak 
of him?" 

" Is it my wont, Cave, to talk of my disasters 
to myfiiends? You surely have known me 
long enough to Say whether I dwell upon the 
reverses and disappointments of my life. It is 
a sorry choice of topics, perhaps, that is left to 
men old as myself when they must either be 
croakers or boasters. At all events, I have 
chosen the latter ; and people bear with it bet- 
ter, because they can smile at it." 

" I wish with all my heart I had never play- 
ed with-Sewell, and still more that I had not 
won of him." 

" "Was it a heavy sum ? " 

" For a man like myself, a very heavy sum. 
I *7as led on — giving him Ms revenge, as it is 
called — till I found myself playing for a stake 
which, had I lost, would have cost me the sell- 
ing my commission." 

Fossbrooko nodded, as though to say he had 
known of such incidents in the course of his life. 

" When he appeared at my quarters the next 
morning to settle the debt, I was so overcome 
with shame, that I pledge you my word of hon- 
our, I believe I'd rather have been the loser, 
9 and taken all the ruin the loss would have 
brought down upon me." 

"How your friend must have appreciated 
your difficulty I " said Fossbrooke, sarcastically. 

" He was frank enough, at all events, to own 
that he could not share my sense of embarrass- 
ment. He jeered a little at « my pretension to 
be an example to my young officers, as well he 
might. I had selected an unlucky moment to 
advance such a daim ; and then he handed me 
• over my winnings with all the ease and indif- 
ference in life." 

" I declare. Cave, I was expecting, to the very 
last moment, a different ending to your story. 
I waited to hear that he had handed you a bond 
of his wife*s guardian, which, for prudentiaLrea- 
sons, should not be pressed for prompt payment." 

" Good heavens 1 what do you mean ? " cried 
Cave, leaning over the table in intense eagerness. 
*' Who could have told you this ? " 

" Beresford told me : he brought me the very 
document once to my house, with my own sig- 
nature annexed to it — an a^murable forgery as 
ever was done. My seal too was there. By 
bad luck, .however, ike paper was stolen from 
me that very night — ^taken out of a locked port- 
folio. And when Beresford charged tiie fellow 
with the JfhMid, Sewell called hun out, and shot 
him." 

Cave sat for several minutes like one stunned 
and overcome. He looked vacantly before him, 
but gave no sign of hearing or marking. what 
was said to him. At last he arose, and walking 
over to a table, unlocked his writing-desk, and 
took out a large packet, of which he broke the 



seal, and, without examining the contents, hand* 
ed it to Fossbrooke, saying — 
"Is that like it?" 

"It is the very bond itself: there's my sig- 
nature. I wish I wrote as good a hand now," 
said he, laughhig. "It is as I always said^ 
Cave," cried he in a louder, fuller voice. " The 
wdWd persists in calling this swindler a clever 
fellow, and there never was a greater mistake. 
The devices of the scoundrel are the very fewest 
imaginable; and he repeats his three or four 
tricks, with scarcely a change, throughout a 
lifelong." 

"And this is a forgery I " muttered Cave, as 
he bent over the document and scanned it closely. 

" You shall see me prove it such. You'll in- 
trust me with it. I'll promise to take better 
care of it this time." 

" Of course. WTiat do you mean to do ? " 

" Nothing by course of law, Cave. So far I 
promise you, and I know it is of that you are 
most afraid. No, my good friend. If you nev- 
er figure in a witness-box till brought there by 
me, you may snap your fingers for many a day 
at cross-examinations." 

" This cannot be made the subject of a personal 
altercation," said Cave, hesitatingly. 

"If you mean a challenge, certainly not; but 
it may be made the means of extricating Trafford 
from his difficulties with this man, and I can al- 
ready see where and what these difficulties are.'* 

" You allude to the wife ? " * 

" We will not speak of that, Cave," said Foss- 
brooke, colouring deeply. "Mrs. Sewell has 
claims on my regard, that nothing her husband 
could do, nothing that he might become, could 
efface. She was the daughter of the best and 
truest friend, and the most noble-hearted fellow 
I ever knew. I have long ceased to occupy 
any place in her affections, but I shall never 
cease to remember whose child she was — how 
he loved her, and how in the last words he ever 
spoke, he asked me to befriend her. In those 
days I was a rich man, and had the influence 
that wealth confers. I had access to great peo- 
ple too, and wanting nothing for myself, could 
easily be of use to others ; but where am I 
wandering to ? I only intended to say that Tier 
name is not to be involved in any discussion 
those things may occasion. What are these 
voices I hear outside in the court ? Surely that 
must be Tom Lendrick I hear." He arose and 
flung open the window, and at the same instant 
a merry voice cried out, " Here we are, Sir Brook ; 
Trafford and myself. I met him in the Piazza 
at Cagliari, and carried him off with me." 

"Have you brought anything to eat with - 
you ? " asked Fossbrooke. 

" That I have— half a sheep and a turkey," 
said Tom. 

"Then you are thrice welcome,'* said Foss- 
brooke, laughing; "for Cave and I are reduced 
to fluids. Come up at once ; the fellows will 
take care of your horses. We'll make a night 
of it, Cave," said the old man, as he proceeded 
to cover the table with bottles. " Well drink 
success to the Mme f Well drink to the day 
when, as lieutenant-general, you come and pay 
me a visit in that great house yonder ; and here 
come the boys to help us.** 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 



UP AT THE MINE. 



Thoxtqh they carried their convivialities into a 
late hour of the night, Sir Brook was stirring 
eariy on the njBXt morning, and was at Tom 
Lendrick's bedside ere he was awake. 

"We had no time for much talk together, 
Tom, when you came up last night," said he; 
" nor is there much now, for I am off to Eng- 
land within an hour." 

" Off to England I and the mine ? " 

" The mine must take care of itself, Tom, till 
you are stronger and able to look after it. My 
care at present is to know if Trafford be going 
back with you." 

"I meant that he should; in fact, I came 
over here expressly to ask you what was best 
to be done. You can guess what I allude to ; 
and I had brought with me a letter which Lucy 
thought you ought to read; and indeed I in- 
tended to be as cautious and circumspect as 
might be, but I was scarcely on shcfre when 
Trafford, rushed across a street and threw his 
arm over ray shoulder, and almost sobbed out 
his joy at seeing me. So overcome was I that 
I forgot all my prudence — all indeed that 1 came 
for. 1 asked him to come up with me— ay, and 
to come back too with me to the island and stay 
a weoJc there." 

" I scarcely think that can be done," said the 
old man, gravely. " I like Trafford well, and 
would be heartily glad I could like him still 
better ; but I must learn more about him ere I 
consent to his going over to Madalena. What 
is this letter you speak of? " 

" You'll find it in the pocket of my dressing- 
case there. Yes, that's it." 

" It's a longish epistle, but in a hand I well 
know — at least I knew it well long ago." 
There was an indescribable sadness in the tone 
in which he said this, and he turned away that 
his face should not be seen. He seated himself 
in a recess of the window and read the letter 
from end to end. With a heavy sigh he laid it 
on the table, and muttered below his breath, 
•* What along long way to have journeyed from 
what I first saw her, to ihatl^* 

Tom did not venture to speak, nor show by 
any sign that he had heard him, and the old 
man went on in broken sentences — "And to 
think that these are the fine natures — ^the grace- 
ful — ^the beautiful, that are thus wrecked J It 
is hard to believe it. In the very same charac- 
ters of that letter I have road such things, so 
beautiful, so touching, so tender, as made the 
eyes overflow to follow them. You see I was 
right, Tom," cried lie aloud, in a strong stem 
voice, " when I said that she should not be your 
sister's companion. I told Sewell I would not 
permit it. I was in a position to dictate my own 
terms to him, and I did so. I must see Trafford 
about this ;" and as he spoke he arose and left 
the room. 

While Tom proceeded to dress himself; ho was 
not altogether pleased with the turn of events. 
If he h£^ made any mistake in inviting Trafford 
to return with hun, there would be no small 
awkwardness in recalling the invitation. He 
flaw plainly enough he had been precipitate, but 



precipitation is one of those errors whidi, id 
their own cases, men are prone to ascribe to 
warm-heartedness. " Had I been as distrostfol 
or suspicious as that publican yonder," is tiie 
burden of their solf-gratulation ; and in all thit 
moral surgery where men operate on themselvefl^ 
they -cut very gingerly. 

" Of course," muttered Tom, '* I can't expeoi 
Sir Brook will take the same view of these 
things. Age and suspicion are simply oonve^ 
tible terms, and, thank heaven, I have not ar- 
rived at either." 

" What are you thanking heaven for ? " said 
Sir Brook, entering. " In nine cases out of ten 
men use that formula as a measure of their 
own vanity. For whidi of your shortoomings 
were you professing your gratitude, Tom ? " 

" EDave you seen Trafford, sir ? " asked Tom, 
trying to hide his confusion by the question. 

"Yes, we have had some talk together." 

Tom waited to hear further, and showed by 
his air of expectation how eager he felt; huk 
the old man made no sign of any disclosure, but 
sat there silent and wrapped in thought. "I 
asked him this," said the old man fiercely, " 'If 
you had got but one thousand pounds in all the 
world, would it have occurred to you to go down 
and stake it on a match of billiards against 
Jonathan ? ' ' Unquestionably not,' he replied; 
' I never could have dreamed of such presump- 
tion.' 

" * And on what pretext, by what impulse of 
vanity,' said I, * were you prompted to enter the 
lists with one every way your superior in tact, 
in craft, and in coquetry ? If she accepted yoor 
clumsy addresses, did you never suspect that 
there was a deeper game at issue than your 
pretensions ? ' ' You are all mistaken,' said he, 
growing crimson with shame as he spoke; *I 
made no advances whatever. I made her cer- 
tain confidences, it is true, and I asked her ad- 
vice ; and then as we ^ew to be more intimate we 
wrote to each other, and Sewell came upon my 
letters, and affected to think I was txying to 
steal his wife's affection. She could have dis- 
pelled the suspicion at^ once. She could have 
given the key to the whole mystery, and why 
she did not is more than I can say. My nnludl^ 
accident just then occurred, and I only issued 
from my illness to hear that I had lost largely at 
play, and was so seriously compromised besides, 
that it was a question whether he would shoot 
me, jor sue for a divorce.' 

"It was dear enough that so long as be 
represented ' the heir to the Holt property, 
Sewell treated him with a certain deference ; but 
when .Trafford declared to his family that he 
would accept no dictation, but go his own road, 
whatever the cost, from that moment Sewell 
pressed his claims, and showed htUe mercy in 
his exactions. 

" * And what's your way out of this mess? * 
asked I. ' What do you propose to do ? ' 

" ' I have written to my father, begging he 
will pay off this debt for me— the last I SiaH 
ever ask him to acquit I have reqnested my 
brother to back my petition ; and I have told 
Sewell the steps I have taken, and promised him 
if th^y should fail that I will sell t>ut^ and ac- 
quit my debt at the price of my oomnufsdon.' 

" ' And at the price of your whole 0lureer in 
life?' 
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" * Just so. If you'll not employ me in the 
mine, I must turn navvy.' 

" * And how, under siich drcumstances as 
these, can you accept Tom Lendriok's invitation, 
and go over to Madalena?'' 

" * I could not well say no when he asked me, 
but I determined not to ^. I only saw the 
greater misery I should bring on myself. Cave 
can send me off in haste to Gibraltar or to Malta. 
In fact, I pass off the stage and never turn up 
again during the rest of &e performance.' " 

" Poor fellow! " said Tom, with deep feeling. 

"He was so manly throughout it all,'' said 
Fossbrooke, " so straightforward and so simple. 
Hstd there been a grain of coxcomb In his na- 
ture, the fellow would have thought the woman 
in love with him, and made an arrant fool of 
himself in consequence, but his very humility 
saved him. I'm not sure, Master Tom, you'd 
have escaped so safely— eh ? " 

" I don't see why you think so." 

" Now for action, " said Fossbrooke. ** I must 
get to England at once. I shaU go over to Holt, 
and see if I can do anything with Sir Hugh. I 
expect little, for when' men are under the frown 
of fortune they plead with small influence. I 
shall then pass over to Ireland. With Sewell 
I can promise myself more success. I may be 
away three or four weeks. Do you think your- 
self strong enough to come back here and take 
my place till I return? " 

" Quite so. I'U write and tell Lucy to -join 
me." 

" I'd wait till Saturday," ssia Fossbrooke, in a 
low voice. ** Cave says they can sgil by Satur- 
day morning, and it would be as well Lucy did, 
not arrive till they are gone." 

" You are right," said Tom, thoughtfully. 

" It's not his poverty I'm thinking of," cried 
Fossbrooke. " With health, and strength, and 
vigour, a man can fight poverty. I want to 
learn that • he is as dean-handed in this affair 
with the Sewells as he thinks himself. If I once 
were sure of that, Td care little for his loss of 
fortune. I'd associate him with us in the mine, 
Tom. There will always be more wealth here 
than we can need. That new shaft promises 
splendidly. Such fat ore I have not seen for 
many a day." 

Tom's mouth puckered, amd his expression 
' caught a strange sort of half-quizzical look, but 
he did not venture to speak. 

" I know well," added the old man, cautiously, 
"that it's no good service to a young fellow to 
plunge him at once into ample means without 
making him feel the fatigues and trials of honest 
labour. He must be taught to believe that there 
is work before him— hard work too. He must 
be made to suppose that it is only by persistence 
and industry, and steady devotion to the pur- 
suit, that it will yield its great results." 

"I don't suspect our success will turn his 
head," said Tom, dryly. 

"That's the very thing I want to guard 
against, Tom. Don't you see it is there Si my 
an^dety lies ? " 

" Let him take a turn of our Ufe here, and ni 
warrant him against the growth of an over-san- 
guine disposition." 

"Just, so," said Fossbrooke, too intensely im- 
mersed in his own thought either to notice the 
words or the accents of the other — "just so ; a 
9 



hard winter up here in the si^ows, with all the 
tackle frozen, ice on the cranks, ice on the 
chains, ice everywhere, a dense steam froto .the 
heated air below, and a cutting ^leet above, try 
a man's chest smartly ; and then that lead colic, 
of which you can tell him something. These 
give a zest and a difficulty that prove what a 
man's nature is like." 

"They have proved mine pretty well," said 
Tom, with a bitter laugh. 

"And there's nothing like it in all the world 
for forming a man I " cried Fossbrooke, in a voice 
of triumph. "Your fair-weather fellows go ^ 
through life with half their natures unexplored. 
They know no more of the interior country of 
their hearts than we do of Central Africa. Be- 
yond the fact that there is something there — 
something — they know nothing. A man must - 
have conflict, struggle, peril, to feel what stuff 
there's in him. , He must be baffled, thwarted, 
ay, and even defeated. He must see himself 
amongst other men as an unlucky dog that fel- • 
lows will not willingly associate with. He 
must, on poor rations and tattered clothing, keep 
up a high heart — not always an easy thing to 
do ; and, hardest of all, he must train himself 
never in all his poverty to condescend to a mean- 
ness that when his better day comes he would 
have to blush for." 

" If you weight poverty with all those fine 
responsibilities, I suspect you'll break its back 
at once," said Tom, laughing. v 

"Far from it. It is out of these selfsame 
responsibilities that poverty has a backbone at 
all;" and the old man stood bolt upright, and 
threw back his head as though he were emble- 
matising what he had spoken of. 

"Now, Tom, for business. Are you strong 
enough to come ba^ here and look after the 
shaft?" 

" Yes. I think so. I hope so." 

"I shall prob^lybe some weeks away. Ill 
have to go over to Holt; and I mean to run 
down amongst the Cornwall fellows and show 
them some of our ore. Ill make their mouths 
water when they see it." 

Tom bit off the end of his cigar, but did not 



"I mean to make Beattie a present of ten 
shares in that new shaft, too. I declare it's 
like a renewal of youth to me to feel I can do 
this sort of thing again. I'll have to write to 
your father to come back also. Why should he 
live in exile while we could all be together again 
in affluence and comfort ? " 

Tom's eyes ranged round the bare walls and 
the shattered windows, and ho raised his eye- 
brows in astonishment at the other's illusions. 
-" We had a stiff *heat ' before we weathered 
the point, that's certain, Tom," said the old man. 
" There were days when the sky looked dark 
enough, and it needed all our pluck and all our 
resolution to push on ; but I never lost heart— 
I never wavered about our certainty of suc- 
cess— did I?" 

"No; that you did not. And if you had, I 
certainly should not have wondered at it" 

" m ask you to bear this testimony to me 
one of these days, and to tell how I bore up at 
times that you yourself were not ov«r hope- 
ful." 

" Oh, that you may. Ill be honest enough 
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to own that the sanguine humour was a rare 
one with me." 

"And it's your worst fault. It is better for 
a young fellow to be disappointed every hour of 
tlie twenty-four than to let incredulity gain on 
him. Believe everything that it would be well 
to believe, and never grow soured with fortune 
if the dice don't turn up as you want them. 
\ I declare I'm sorry to leave this spot just now, 
when all looks so bright and clieory about it. 
You're a lucky dog, Tom, to come in when the 
battle is won, and nothing more to do than 
announce the victory." And so saying he 
hurried off to prepare for the road, leaving 
Tom Lendrick in a state of doubt whether he 
should be annoyed or amused at the opinions 
ho had heard from him. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

PARTING COUNSELS. 

Quick and decided in all his movements, Foss- 
brooke set out almost immediately after this 
scene with Tom, and it was only as they 
gathered together at breakfast that it was dis- 
covered he had gone. 

" Bte left Bermuda in the very same fashion," 
said Cave. "He had bought a coffee-planta- 
tion in the morning, and he set out the same 
night; and I don't believe he ever saw his 
purcbase after. I asked him about it, and he 
said he thought — ^he wasn't quite sure — ^he 
made it a present to Dick Molyneux on his 
marriage. 'I only know,' said he, 'it's not 
mine now.' " 

As they sat over their breakfast, or smoked 
after it, they exchanged stories about Foss- 
brooke, all full of his strange eccentric ways, 
but all equally abounding in traits of kind- 
heartedness and generosity. Comparing him 
with other men of liberal mould, the great and 
essential difference seemed to be that Foss- 
brooke never measured his generosity. When 
he gave, he gave aU that he had ; ho had no 
notion of aiding or assisting. His idea was to 
establish a man at once — easy, affluent, and 
independent. He abounded in precepts of 
prudence, maxims of thrift, and suclilike ; but 
in practice he was recklessly lavish. 

"Why an't there more like him?" cried 
Trafford, enthusiastically. 

" I'p not sure it would be better," said Cave. 
" The race of idle, cringing, do-nothing fellows 
is large enough already. I suspect men like 
Fossbrooke — at least what he was in his days 
of prosperity — give a large influence to the 
spread of dependants." 

"The fault I find with him," said Tom, "is 
his croduhty. He believes everything, and, 
what's worse, every one. There are fellows 
here who persuade him this mine is to make 
his fortune, and if he had thousands to-morrow 
he would embark them all in this speculation, 
the only result of which is to enrich these 
people, and niin ourselves." 

"Is that your view of it?" asked Cave, in 
some alarm. 



" Of coarse it is ; and if you doubt it, come 
down vrith me into the gallery, as they call it, 
and judge for yourself." 

"But I have already joined the entorprise." 

" What h invested money in it ? " 

"Ay. Two thousand pounds — a large sum 
for me, I promise you. It wag with Inunenae 
persuasion, too, I got fossbrooke to let me have 
these shares. He offered me scores of other 
things as a free gift in preference — salmon-fishe- 
ries in St John's — a saw-mill on Lake Huron— a 
large tract of land at the Cape ; I don't know what 
else ; but I was firm to the copper, and would 
have nothing but this." 

"I went in for lead," said Trafford, laugh- 
ingly. 

"Fow/ and are you involved in this also?'* 
asked Tom. 

" Yes ; so far as I have promised to sell out, 
and devote whatever remains after paying my 
debts to the mine." 

"Why, this beats all the infatuation I ever 
heard of I You have not the excuse of men at 
a distance, who have only road or listened to 
plausible reports, but you have come here; you 
have been on the spot; you have seen with 
your own eyes the poverty-stricken air of the 
whole concern, the broken machinery, tiie 
ruined scaffoldings, the mounds of worthless 
dross that hide the very approach to the shaft; 
and you have seen us, too, and whero, and how 
we live 1 " 

"Very true," broke in Cave, "but I have 
heard him talk, and I could no more resist the 
force of his words than I could stand in a 
ciurent and not be carried down by it." 

"Exactly so," chimed in Trafford; "he was 
all the more irresistible that he did not seek to 
persuade. Nay, he tried his utmost to put me 
off the project, and, as with the Colonel, he 
offered me dozens of other ways to push my 
fortune, without costing me a farthing." 

"Might not we," said Cave, " ask how it 
comes that you, taking this dispiriting view 
of all here, still continue to embark your 
fortunes in its success ? " 

"It is just because they are my fortunes; 
had it been my fortune, I had been more 
careful. There is aU the difference in life 
between a man's hopes and his bank-stock. 
But if you ask me why I hang on here, after 
I have long ceased to think anything can come 
of it, my answer is, I do so just as 1 would 
refuse to quit the wreck, when he declared he 
would not leave it. It might be I should 
save my life by deserting him ; but it would be 
little worth having afterwards ; and I'd rather 
live with him in daily companionship, watching 
his manly courageous temper and his high- 
hearted way of dealing with difficulties, than I 
would go down the stream prosperously with 
many another ; and over and over have I said 
to myself, if tiiat fine nature of hid can make 
defeat so endurable, what splendour of triumph 
would it not throw over a real success I " 

" And this is exactly what we want to share,** 
said Trafford, smiling. 

" But what do either of you know of the man, 
beyond the eccentricity, or the general kindlinesa 
with which he meets you? You have not seen 
him as I have, rising to his daily toil with a 
racking head and a fevered frame, without a 
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woM of complaint, or anything beyond a pass- 
ing syllable of discomfort; never flinching, 
never yielding; as full of kind thought for 
others, as full of hopeful counsel, as in his best 
days ; lightening labour with proverb and adage, 
and stimulating zeal with many a story. You 
can't picture to yourselves this man, once at the 
head of a princely fortune, which he dispensed 
with more than princely liberality, sharing a 
poor miner's meal of beans and oil with plea- 
sant humour, and drinking a toast in wine that 
would sot the teeth on edge, to that good time 
when they would have more generous fare, and 
as happy hearts to enjoy it. 

" Nor have you seen him, as I have, the nurse 
beside the sick-bed, so gentle, so thoughtful — a 
very woman in tenderness ; and all that after a 
day of labour that would have borne down the 
strongest and the stoutest. And who is he 
that takes the worid in such good part, and 
thinks so hopefully of his fellow men ? The 
man of all his time who has been most betrayed, 
most cheated, whose trust has been most often 
abused, whose benefits have been oftenest paid 
back in ingratitude. It is possible enough he 
may not be the man to guide one to wealtii and 
fortune ; but to whatever condition of life he 
leads, of one thing I am certain,, there will be 
no better teacher of the spirit and temper to 
enjoy it; there will be none who will grace any 
rank — ^the highest or the humblest — ^with a 
more manly dignity." 

"It was knowing all this of him," said Cave, 
*' that impelled me to associate myself with any 
enterprise he belonged to. I felt that if success 
were to be won by persistent industry and de- 
termination, his would do it, and that his noble 
character gave a guarantee for fair dealing bet- 
ter than all the parchments lawyers could en- 
gross." 

"Prom what I have seen of life, I'd not say 
that success attends such men as he is," said 
Tom. " The world would be perhaps too good if 
it were so." 

Silence now fell upon the party, and the three 
men smoked on for some time without a word. 
At last Tom, rising from the bench where he 
had been seated, sidd, " Take my advice, keep to 
your soldiering, and have nothing to do with 
this concern hero. Tou sail on Saturday next, 
and by Sunday evening, if you can forget that 
there is such an island as Sardinia, and such 
poor devils on it as ourselves, it will be all the 
better for you." 

" I am sorry to see you so depressed, Len- 
drick," said Cave. 

"I'm not so low as you suspect; but Fd be 
far lower if I thought that others were going to 
share our ill-fortunes." 

Though the speech had no direct reference to 
Traffbrd, it chanced that their eyes met as he 
spoke, and Trafibrd's face flushed to a deep 
crimson as he felt the application of the 
words. 

" Come here, Tom," said he, passing his arm 
within Lendrick's, and leading him off the ter- 
raoe into a little copse of wild hollies at the foot 
of it "Let me have one word with you." 
They walked on some seconds without a word, 
and when Tmfford spoke his voice trembled 
wifii agitation, "t don't know,'* muttered ho, 
^^it Sir Brook baa told yon of the change in my 



fortunes — that I ompassed over in the entail by 
my father, and am, so to say, a beggar.'* 

Lendrick nodded, but said nothing. 

" I have got debts, too, which, if not paid by 
my family, will compel me to sell out — ^has he 
told you this?" 

" Yea ; I think he said so." 

" Like the kind, good fellow he is," continued 
Traffbrd, " he thinks he can do something with 
my people—talk my father over, /md induce my 
mother to take my side. I'm afraid I know 
them better, and that they're not sorry to be 
rid of me at last. It is, however, just possible 
— ^I will not say more, but just possible — ^that 
he may succeed in making some sort of terms 
forme before they cut me off altogether. I 
have no claim whatever, for I have spent idready . 
the portion that should have come to me as 
a younger son. I must be frant with you. Torn. 
There's no use in trying to make my case seem 
better than it is." He paused, and appeared to 
expect that the other would say something; 
but Tom smoked on, and made no sign what- 
ever. 

'* And it comes to this," said Trafford, draw- 
ing a long breath and making a mighty effbrt, 
"I shall either have some small pittance or 
other — ^and small it must be— or be regulariy 
cleaned out without a shilling." 

A slight, very slight, motion of Tom's shoul- 
ders showed that he had heard him. 

" If the worst is to befall me," said Trafford, 
with more energy than he had shown before, 
" I'll no more be a burthen to you than to any 
other of my friends, You shall hear little 
more of me ; but if Fortune is going to give 
me her last chance, will you give me one also? " 

" What do you mean ? " said Tom, curtly. 

"I mean," stammered out Traffbrd, whose 
colour came and went with agitation as he spoke 
— "I mean, shall I have your leave — ^that is, 
may I go over to Madalena ? — ^may I— oh, Tom,'* 
burst he out at last, "you know well what hope 
my heart clings to." 

"If there was nothing but a question of 
money in the way," broke in Tom, boldly, "I 
don't see how beggars like ourselves could start 
very strong objections. That a man's poverty 
shcMild separate him from us would be a llt& 
too absurd; but there's moro than that in it 
You have got into some scrape or other. I 
don't want to force a confidence— I don't want 
to hear about it It's enough for me that you 
are not a free man." 

"If I can satisfy you that this is not the 
case ^" 

" It won't do to satisfy me," said Tom, with a 
strong emphasis on the last word. 

" I mean, if I can show that nothing unwor- 
thy, nothing dishonourable, attaches to me." 

" I don't suspect all that would suffice. It's 
not a question of your integrity or your honour. 
It's the simple matter whether, when professing 
to care for one woman, you made love to ano* 
ther?" 

"If I can disprove that It's a long 
story " 

" Then for heaven's sake, don't tell it to me." 

" Let me, at least, show that it is nofc fess. ^s^ 
shun me." . ^. 

Toloe «ia\i^ «^>sft \Xi2& '^q^Xso.tqrSl vis.^»«»^ 
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wards him, and said, "If you can make all this 
aSair straight — ^I mean, if it be dear that there 
Was no more in it than such a passing levity 
that better men than either of us have now and 
then fallen into— 1 don't see why you may not 
come back with mo." 

" Oh, Tom, if you reaDy will let me 1 " 

" Bemember, however, you come at your own 
periL I teU you frankly, if your explanation 
should faQ to satisfy the one who has to hear it, 
it fails with me too-— do you understand me ? " 

"I think I do," said Trafiford, with dignity. 

"It's as well. that we should make no mis- 
take ; and now you are free to accept my invi- 
tation or to refuse it What do you say ? " 

" I say. Yes. I go back with you." 

"I'll go and see, then, if Cave will join us," 
said Tom, turning hastily away, and very eager 
to conceal the agitation he was suffering, and 
of which he was heartily ashamed. 

Cave accepted the project with delight — ^he 
wanted to see the island — ^but, more still, he 
wanted to see that Lucy Lendrick of whom Sir 
Brook had spoken so rapturously. "I sup- 
pose," whispered he in Tom's ear, "you know 
all about Trafford. You've heard that he has 
been cut out of the estate, and been left with 
nothing but his pay ? " 

Tom nodded assent. 

" He's not a fellow to sail under false colours, 
hut he might still have some delicacy in tolling 
s^ut it——" 

" He has told me all," said Tom, dryly. 

" There was a scrape too — ^not very serious, 
I hope— in IreUmd." 

" He has told me of that also," said Tom. 
" When shall you be ready ? Will four o'clock 
suit you ? " 

"Perfectly." 

And they parted. 



CHAPTEB L. 



OK THE ISLAND. 



When, shortly after daybreak, the felucca 
rounded the point of the island, and stood in 
for the little bay of Madalena, Lucy was roused 
fhwn sleep by her maid with the tidings. " Give 
me the glass, quickly," cried she, as she rushed 
to the window, and after one rapid glance, 
which showed her the little craft gaily decked 
with the flag of England, she threw herself 
upon her bed, and sobbed in very happiness. 
In truth, there was in the long previous day's 
expectancy — ^in the conflict of her hope and 
fear — a tension that could only be relieved by 
tears. 

How delightful it was to rally from that mo- 
mentary gush of emotion, and feel so happy I 
To thiiJc so well of the world as to believe t£at 
all goes for the best in it, is a pleasant frame 
of mind to begin one's day with. To feel that, 
though we havo suffered anxiety, and all the 
tortures of deferred hope, it was good for us to 
know that everything was happening better for 
us than we could have planned it for ourselves, 
'ftbatpomtiyefyit was not so much by events 



we had been persecuted, as by our own impa- 
tient reading of them. SometQiing of all these 
sensations passed through Lucy's mind as she 
hurried here and there to prepare for her guests, 
stopping at intervals to look out towards the 
sea, and wonder how little way the felucca 
made, and how persistently she seomed to ding 
to the selfsame spot 

Nor was she altogether unjust in this. The 
breeze had died away at sunrise; and in the 
interval before the land-wind should spring up, 
there was almost a dead calm. 

" Is she moving at all ? " cried Lucy, to one 
of the sailors who lounged on the rocks be- 
neath the window. ♦ 

The man thought not They had kept their 
course too far from shore, and were becalmed 
in consequence. 

How could they have done so ? — surely sail- 
ors ought to have known better I and Tom, who 
was always boasting how he knew every cur- 
rent, and every eddy of wind, what was he 
about? It was a rude shock to that sweet 
optimism of a few moments back to have to own 
that here at least was something that might 
have been better. " And what ought they to 
do? what can they do?" asked she, impatient- 
ly, of the sailor. 

"Wait till towards noon, when the land- 
breeze freshens up, and beat" 

" Beat means, go back and forward, scarcely 
gaining a mile an hour ? " 

The sailor smiled, and owned she was not far 
wrong. 

" Which means that they may pass the day 
there," cried she, fretfully. 

" They're not going to do it, anyhow," said 
the man ; " they are lowering a boat, and going 
to row ashore." 

"Oh, how much better I and how long wiD 
it take them?" ! 

" Two hours, if they're good rowers ; three, 
or even four, if they're not." 

"Come in and have a glass of wine," enid 
she; "and you shall look through the tele- 
scope, and tell me how they row, and wlio are 
in the boat — ^I mean, how many are in it" 

" What a fine glass I I can see them as if 
they were only a cable's length .offi Shore's 
the Signorino Maso, your brothel, tkt the bow 
oar; and then there'B a Siiilor, and another 
sailor; and there's n Siguorr?. a large man — ^per 
Bacco, he's the size of thn;*— at the stroke ; and 
an old man, with white . .ir, and a cap with 
gold lace round it, steering ; he has bright but- 
tons down his coat." 

" Never mind him. What of the large man — 
is he young ? " 

" He pulls like a young fellow I There now, 
he has thrown off his coat, and is going at it in 
earnest! Ah, he's no Signore after aH" 

" How no Signore ? " asked she, hastily. 

" None but a sailor could row as he does ! 
A man must be bred to it to handle an oar in 
that fashion." 

She took the glass impatiently from him, and 
tried to see the boat; but whether it was the 
unsteadiness of her hand, or that some dimness 
douded her eyes, she could not catch the olged;, 
and turned away and left the room. 

The land-wmd freshened, and sent a strong 
sea ag&Vofit t\\& \>o^ vxvdi Vc•'?l%s^1tf3^>Tm^S^^a^ 
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in the afternoon that t^e party landed, and, led 
by Tom, ascended the path to the cottage. At 
hiB loud shout of "Lucy,** she came to the 
door, looking very happy indeed, but more agi- 
tated than she well liked. " My sister. Colonel 
Cave," said Tom, as they came up; "and here's 
an old acquaintance, Lucy; but he's a m^or 
now. Sir Brook is away to England, and sent 
you all manner of loving messages." 

" I have been watching your progress since 
early morning," said Lucy, "and, in truth, I 
scarcely thought you seemed to come nearer. 
It was a hard pulL" 

"All Traflford's fault," said Tom, laughmg; 
" he would do more than his share, and kept 
the boat always dead against her rudder." 

"That's not the judgment one of our boat- 
men here passed on him," said Lucy ; " he said 
it must be a sailor, and no Signore, who was at 
the stroke oar." 

"See what it is to have been educated at 
Eton," said Cave, slyly; "and yet there are 
people assail our pubUc schools 1 " 

Thus chatting and laughing, they entered the 
cottage, and were soon seated at table at a most 
comfortable little dinner. 

" I will say," said Tom, in return for some 
compliment from the Colonel, " she is a capital 
housekeeper. I never had kny thing but limpets 
and sea-urchins to eat till she came, and now I 
feed like an alderman." 

" When men assign us the humble office of 
providing for them, I remark they are never 
chary of their compliments," said Lucy, laugh- 
ingly. " Master Tom is willing to praise my 
cookery, though he says nothing of my com- 
panionship." 

" It was such a brotherly speech," chimed in 
Cave. 

" Well, it*s jolly, certainly," said Tom, as he 
leaned back in his chair, " to sit here with tliat 
noble sea-view at our feet, and those grand old 
cliffs over us." 

While Cave concurred, and strained his eyes 
to catch some object out seaward, Trafford, for 
almost the first time, found courage to address 
Lucy. He had asked something about whether 
she Hked the island as well as that sweet cot- 
tage where first he saw her, and by this they 
were led to talk of that meeting, and of the 
long happy day they had passed at Holy 
Island. 

" How I'd like to go back to it ! " said Lucy, 
earnestly. 

" To the time, or to the place ? to which 
would you wish to go back ! " 

" To The Nest," said Lucy, blushing slightly; 
*they wore about the happiest days I ever 
knew, and dear papa was with us then." 

"Aad is it not possible that you may all 
meet together there one of these days ? he'll 
not remain at the Cape, will he ? " 

" I was forgetting that you knew him," said 
she, warmly; "you met papa since I saw you 
last; he wrote about you, and told how kindly 
and tenderly you had nursed him on his voy- 
age." 

" Oh, did he ? did he indeed speak of me ? " 
cried liafford, with intense emotion. 

" He not only spoke warmly about his affec- 
tion for you, but he showed psdn and jealousy 
when he thought that some newer friends had 



robbed him of you — ^but perhaps you forget the 
Cape and all about it" 

Trafford's face became crimson, and what an* 
swer he might have made to this speech there 
is no knowmg, when Tom cried out, " We are 
going to have our coffee and cigar on the rocks, 
Lucy, but you will come with us." 

" Of course ; I have had three long days of 
my own company, and am quite wearied of it" 

In the little deft to which they repaired, a 
small stream divided the space, leaving only 
room for two people on the rocks at eitiier side ; 
and after some little jesting as to who was to 
have the coffee-pot, and who the brandy-flask, 
Tom and Cave nestled in one corner, whfie Luov 
and Trafford, with more caution as to proximi- 
ty, seated themselves on the rock opposite. 

"We were talking about the Cape, Major 
Trafford, I think," said Lucy, determined to 
bring him back to the dreaded theme. 

"Were wo? I think not; I think we were 
remembering all the pleasant days beside the 
Shannon." 

"If you please, more sugar and no brandy; 
and now for the Cape." 

" I'U just hand them the coffee," said he, 
rising and crossing over to the others. 

" Won't she let you smoke, Trafford ? " said 
Tom, seeing the unlighted cigar in the other's 
fingers ; " come over here, then, and escape the 
tyranny." 

" I was just saying," cried Cave, *|I wish our 
Government woiUd establish a protectorate, as 
they call it, over these islands, and send us out 
here to garrison them; I call this downright 
paradise." 

' " You may smoke, Major Trafford," said Lucy, 
as ho returned; "I am very tolerant about 
tobacco." 

"I don't care for it — at least not now." 

" You'd rather tell me about the Cape," said 
she, with a sly laugh. " Well, I'm all atten- 
tion." 

"There's really nothing to tell," said he, in 
confusion. "Your father will have told you 
already what a routine sort of thing lifb is — 
always meeting the same people— made ever 
more uniform by their official stations. It's 
always the Governor, and the Chief-Justice, and 
the Bishop, and the Attomey-GeneraL" 

" But they have wives and daughters ? " 

" Yes ; but offidal people's wives and daugh- 
ters are always of the same pattern. They 
are only females of the species." 

" So that you were terribly bored ? " 

" Just so— terribly bored." 

" What a boon from heaven it must have 
been then to have met the Sewells," said she, 
with a well-put-on carelessness. 

" Oh, your father mentioned the Sewells, did 
he ? " asked Trafford, eagerly. 

" I should think he did mention them I Why, 
they were the people he was so jealous of. He 
said that you were constantly with him till 
they came— his companion, in fact — and that he 
grieved heavily over your desertion of him.'* 

" There was nothing like desertion; besides," 
added he, after a moment, " I never suspected 
he attached any value to my sodety.'* 

" Very modest, certainly ; and probably, as 
the Sewells did attach this value, you gave it 
where it was fully appreciated." 
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" I wish I had never met them,* muttered 
Q^raflEbrd; and though the words were mum- 
bled beneuth his breath, she heard them. 

"That sbunds very ungratefully," said she 
with a smile, " if but one-half of what we hear 
be troe." 

" What is it you have heard ? *' 

" I'm keeping Major Traflford from his cigar, 
Tom ; he's too punctilious to smoke in my com- 
pany, and so 1 shall leave him toyou ; " and so 
saying she arose, and turned towards the cot- 
tage. 

TraflTord followed her on the instant, and 
overtook her at the porch. 

'* One word— only one," cried he, eagerly. " I 
see how I have been misrepresented to you. I 
see what you must think of me ; but will you 
only hear mo ? " 

.,"1 have no right to hear you," said she, 
coldly. 

" Oh, do not say so, Lucy," cried he, trying 
to take her hand, but which she quickly with- 
drew from him. "Do not say that you with- 
draw from me the only interest that attaches 
me to life. If you know how friendless I am, 
you would not leave me." 

" He upon whom fortune smiles so pleasantly 
very seldom wants for any blandishments the 
world has to give; at least, I have always 
heard that people are invariably courteous to 
the prosperous." 

" And do,you talk of me as prosperous ? " 

" Why, you are my brother's type of aU that 
is luckiest in life. Only hear Tom on the sub- 
ject I Hear him talk of his friend Traflford, 
and you will hear of one on whom all the good 
fsdries showered their fairest gifts." 

"The fairies have grown capricious then. 
Has Tom told you nothing — I moan since he 
came back ? " 

"No; nothing." 

"Then let me tell it." 

In very few words, and with wonderfully lit- 
tle emotion, Traflford told the tale of his altered 
fortunes. Of course he did not reveal the rea- 
sons for which he had been disinherited, but 
loosely implied that his conduct had displeased 
his father, and with his mother ho had ne^er 
been a favourite. "Mine," said he, "is the 
vulgar story that almost every family has its 
instance of— the younger son, who goes into 
the world with the pretensions of a good house, 
and forgets that he himself is as poor as the 
neediest man in the regiment They grew 
weary of my extravagance, and, indeed, they 
began to get weary of myself, and I am not sur- 
prised at itl and the end has come at last. 
They have cast me oflf, and, except my commis- 
sion, I have now nothing in the world. I told 
Tom all this, and his generous reply, was 
* Your poverty only draws you nearer to us.' 
Yes, Lucy, those were his words. Do you 
think that his sister could have spoken them ?" 

" Before she could do so, she certainly should 
be satisfied on other grounds than those that 
touch your fortune," said Lucy, gravely. 

"And it was to give her that same satisfac- 
tion I came here," cried he, eagerly. " I ac- 
cepted Tom's invitation on the sole pledge that 
I oould vindicate myself to you. 1 know what 
is laid to my charge, and I know too how hard 
it will be to clear myself without appearing like 



a coxcomb." He grew crimson as he said this, 
and the sliame that overwhelmed him was a 
better advocate than all hia words. "But," 
added he, "you shall think me vain, conceited 
—a piippy if you will — but you shall not be- 
lieve me false. Will you listen to me ? " 

" On one condition I will," said she, calmly. 

" Name your condition. What is it ? " 

"My condition is this: that when I have 
heard you out — ^heard all that you care to tell 
me — ^if it should turn out that I am not satis- 
fied — I mean, if it appear to me a case in which 
I ought not to be satisfied — ^you will pledge 
your word that this conversation will be our 
last together." 

"But, Lucy, in what spirit will you judge 
ihe? If you can approach the theme thus 
coldly, it gives me little hope that you will wish 
to acquit mo." 

A deep blush covered her face as she turned 
away her head but made no answer. 

"Be only fair, however," cried he, eagerly. 
" I ask for nothing more." Ho drew her arm 
within his as he spoke, and they turned towards 
the beach where a Uttle sweep of the bay lay 
hemmed in between lofty rocks. " Here goes 
my last throw for fortune," said Traflford, after . 
they had strolled along some minutes in silence. 
" And oh, Lucy, if you knew how I would like 
to prolong these minutes before, as it may be, 
they are lost to me for ever I If you knew how 
I would like to give this day to happiness and 
hopel" 

She said nothing, but walked along with her • 
head down, her face slightly averted from him. 

" I have not told you of my visit to the Pri- 
ory," said he, suddenly. 

" No ; how came you to go there ? " 

"I went to see the place where you had 
livpd, to see the garden you had tended, and 
the flowers you loved, Lucy. I took away this v 
bit of jasmine from a tree that overhung a little 
rustic seat. It may be, for aught I know, all 
that may remain to me of you ere this day 
closes." 

"My dear little garden! I was so fond of 
it ! " she said, conceding her emotion as well as 
she could. 

" I am such a coward," said he, angrily; "I 
declare I grow ashamed of myself. If any one 
had told me I would have skulked danger in 
this wise, I'd have scouted the ideal Take 
this, Lucy," said he, giving her the sprig of 
withered jasmme; "if what I shall tell you 
exculpate me — ^if you are satisfied that I am not 
unworthy of your love — ^you will give it back 

to me ; if I fail " He could not go on, and 

another silence of some seconds ensued. 

"You know the compact now?" asked he, 
after a moment. She nodded assent. 

For fun five minutes they walked along without 
a word, and then Traflford, at first timidly, but 
by degrees more boldly, began a narrative of 
his visit to the SeweUs' house.* It is not — nor 
need it be — our task to follow him through a 
long narrative, broken, irregular, and uncon- 
nected as it was. Hampered by the diflBiculties 
whidi on each side beset him of disparaging 
those of whom he desired to say no word of 
blame, and of still vindicating himself from all 
charge of dishonour, he was often; it must be 
owned, entangled, and sometimes scarcely Intel- 
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ligible. He owned to having been led into 
h^b play against his will, and equally against 
his will induced to fonuian intimacy with Mrs. 
Sewell, which, bqglnning in a confidence, wan- 
dered away into heaven knows what of senti- 
mentality, and the like. Traffbrd talked of Lucy 
Lendrick and his love, and Mrs. Sewell talked 
of her cruel husband and her misery ; and they 
ended by making a little stock-fand of affection, 
where they came in common to make their 
deposits and draw their cheques on fortune. 

All this intercourse was the more dangerous 
that he never knew its danger; and though, 
on looking back, he was astonished to think 
what intimate relations, subsisted between 
them, yet, at the time, these had not seemed in 
the least strange to him. To her. sad com- 
plaints of neglect, ill-usage, and insult, he 
offered such consolations as occurred to him; 
nor did it seem to him that there was any peril 
in his path, till his mother burst forth with 
that atrocious charge against Mrs. Sewell for 
having seduced her son, and which, so far flrom 
repelling with the indignation it might have 
evoked, she appeared rather to bend under, and 
actually seek his protection to shelter her. 
Weak and broken by his accident at the race, 
these difficulties almost overcame his reason ; 
never was there, to his thinking, such a web of 
entanglement. The hospitality of the house he 
was enjoying outraged and violated by the out- 
breaks of his mother's temper; SeweU's confi- 
dence in him betrayed by the confessions he 
daily listened to from his wife ; her sorrows and 
griefs all tending to a dependence on his coun- 
sels wliich gave him a partnership in her con- 
duct. " With all these upon me," said he, "I 
don*t think I was actually mad, but very often 
I felt terribly dose to it. A dozen times a-day 
I would wilMngly have fought Sewell ; as will- 
ingly would I have given all I ever hoped to 
possess in the world to enable his wife to fly 
his tyranny, and live apart from him. I so fieur 
resented my mother's outrageous conduct^ that 
I loft her without a good-bye." 

I can no more trace him through this wan- 
dering explanation than I dare ask my reader 
to follow. It was wild, broken, and discursive. 
Now interrupted by protestations of innocence, 
now dashed by acknowledgments uf sorrow, 
who knows if his unartistic story did not serve 
him better than- a more connected narrative — 
there was such palpable truth in it I 

Nor was Lucy less disposed to leniency that 
he who pleaded before her was no longer the 
rich heir of a great estate, with a fair future 
before him, but one poor and portionless as her- 
self. In the reserve with which he shrouded 
his quarrel with his family, she fancied she 
could see the original cause— his love for her; 
and if this were so, what more had she need 
of to prove his truth and fidelity ? Who knows 
if her woman's mstinct had not revealed thia 
to her? Who knows if in that finer intelli- 
gence of the female mind she had not traced 
out the secret of the reserve that hampered 
Mm, of the delicate forbearance with which he 
avoided the theme of his estrangement from 
his family t And if so, what a plea was it for 
himl Poor feUow, thought she, what has he 
not given up for me I 
Bich men make love with great advantages 



on their side. There is no doubt that he who 
can confer demesnes and diamonds has much in 
his favour. The power that abides in wealth 
adds marvellous force to the suitor's tale ; but 
there is, be it owned, that in poverty which, 
when allied with a sturdy self-dependence, ap- 
peals wonderfully to a woman's mind. ♦She 
feels all the devotion that is offered her, and she 
will not be outdone in generosity. It is so ftae 
of him, when 'others care nothing but for 
wealth and riches, to be satisfied with humble 
fortune, and with me ! There is the summing 
up, and none need be more conclusive. 

How long Trafford might have gone on 
strengthening his case, and calling up fresh 
evidence to his credit — by what force of words 
he might still have sustained his character for 
fidelity — there is no saying; but his eloquence ** 
was suddenly arrested by the sight of Cave and' 
Tom coming to meet thenu 

"Oh, Lucy," cried he, "do not quit my arm 
till you tell me my fate. For very pity's sake, 
do not leave me in the misery of this anxiety," 
said he, as she disengaged herself, ejecting to 
arrange her shawL 

"I have a word to say to my brother," said 
she, hurriedly; " keep this sprig of jasmine for 
me. I mean to plant it somewhere ;" and with- 
out another word she hastened away and made 
for the house. 

"So we shall have to sail at oncO; Trafford," 
said Cave. "The .%dmiral has sent over the 
Grondomar to fetch us ; and here's a- lieutenant 
with a despateh waiting for us at the cottage." 

"The service may go — ^no, I don't mean that; 
but, if you sail to-morrow, you sail without me." 

" Have you made it all right ?" whispered Tom 
in his ear. 

"Fm the happiest fellow in Europe," said 
he, throwing his arm round the other's shoul- 
der. " Come here, Tom, and let me tell you all — 
alL" 



CHAPTER LL 

HOW OHAKOEDl 

Wb are once more at the Priory— but how 
changed is it all! Billy Hare himself sparoely 
recognises the old spot, and, indeed, comes now 
but seldom to visit it ; for the Chief has launched 
out into the gay world, and entertains largely at 
dinner, and even gives dejedners dansantes — 
foreign innovations at which he was wont to 
inveigh with vehemence. 

The old elm under whose shade Avonmore 
and the wits used to sit of an evening, beneath 
whose leafy canopy Curran had jested and Moore 
had sung, was cut down, and a large marquee of 
gatidy blue and white spread its vulgar wings 
over innumerable breakfast-tables, set forth with 
what the newspapers call every delicacy of the 
season. 

The Horatian garden, and the Eoman house — 
conceite of an old Lord Chancellor in former 
times, and once objects of almost veneration in 
Sir William's eyes — ^have been swept away, with 
all their attendant details of good or bad teste, 
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nnd in their place a fountain has been erected, 
for whose aquatic displays, be it noted in paren- 
thesis, two horses and as many men are kept in 
full employ. Of the wild old woodland walks — 
shady and cool, redolent of sweet-brier and 
lioneysuckle — ^not a trace remains; driving- 
roa(is, wide enough for a pony-carriage, have 
been substituted for these, and ruthless gaps in 
the dense wood open long vistas to the eye, in a 
spot where once it was the sense of enclosure 
and seclusion that imparted the chief charm. 
For so is it, coming out of the din and bustle of 
a great city, there is no attraction which can vie 
with whatever breathes of trauquillity, and 
seems to impart peace by an air of unbroken 
quiet. It was for this very quality the Priory 
had gained its fame. Withm doors the change 
was as groat as without. New, and, be it ad- 
mitted, more comfortable furniture had replaced 
the old ponderous objects which, in every form 
of ugliness, had made the former decorations of 
the rooms. All was now light, tasteful, elegant. 
All invited to ease of intercourse, and suggested 
that pleasant union of social enjoyment with 
self-indulgence which our age seems to cultivate. 
But of all the changes and mutations which a 
short time had effected, none could compete with 
, that in the old Chief hunself Through life he 
had been studiously attentive to neatness and 
care in his dress ; it was with something of pride 
that he exhibited little traits of costume that 
revived bygone memories | and his long white 
hair, brushed rigidly back, and worn as a queue 
behind, and his lace ruffles, recalled a time when 
these were distinctive signs of dass and con- 
dition. . 

His sharply cut and handsome features were 
well served by the well-marked temples and 
lofty head that surmounted them, and which the 
drawn-back hair displayed to full advantage; 
and what a terrible contrast did the expression 
present when a light-brown wig covered his head, 
and a lock of childlike innocence graced his fore- 
head ! The large massive eyebrows, so impres- 
sive in their venerable whiteness, ware now dyed 
^f a dark hue ; and to prevent the semblance of 
ghastliness which this strong colour might impart 
to the rest of the face, a faint tinge of rouge was 
given to the cheek, thus lending to the whole 
features an expression of mingled smirk and 
severity as little like the former look of dignified 
intelligence as might be. 

A tightly-fitting frock-coat and a coloured 
cravat, fastened with a massive jewelled pin, 
completed a travestie which, strange to say, im- 
parted its character to his gait, and made itself 
evident in his carriage. 

His manner, too— that admirable courtesy of 
a bygone day, of which, when unprovoked by a 
personal encounter, he was a master — was now 
replaced by an assumed softness — an ill-put-on 
submission that seemed to require all his watch- 
fulness never to forget. 

If his friends deplored and his enemies exulted 
over this unbecoming change in one who, what- 
ever his defects, had ever displayed the force 
and power of a commanding intellect, the secret 
was known to few. A violent and unseemly 
attack had been made in the " House " against 
him by some political partisan, who alleged that 
lua advajaced bl^q and failing faculties urgently 
demanded bis retirement from the Bencli, and 



calling loudly on the Grovemment to enforce a 
step which nothing but .the tenacity and obstt 
nacy of age would have revised to acoept volmt 
tarily and even gratefully. 

In the discussion — ^it was not debate— thai 
the subject gave rise to, the year of his birth 
was quoted, the time he had been first called, 
and the long period he had served on the Bench; 
and if his friends were strong in their evidences 
of his unfailing powers and unclouded £acultie8t 
his assailants adduced instances in which he had 
mistaken the suitors and misstated the case. 
His temper, too, imperious even to insult, had, 
it was said, driven many barristers from his 
court, where few liked to plead except such as 
were his abject and devoted followers. 

When the attack appeared in the morning 
papers, Beattie drove out in all haste to the 
Priory to entreat that the newspapers should be 
withheld from him, and all mention of the offen- 
sive subject be carefully avoided. The Doctw 
was shown into the room where the Sewells 
were at breakfast, and at once eagerly announced 
the reason for his early visit 

"You are too late, Doctor," said Se well; "he 
had read every line of it before we came down- 
stairs. He made me listen to it, too, before I 
could go to breakfast" 

" And how did he bear it? " 

" On the whole, I think welL He said they 
were incorrect about the year he was called, and 
also as to the time he entered Parliament Witii 
regard to the man who made the attack, he said, 
'It is my turn to be biographer now ; let us see 
if the honourable member will call the victoiT 
his.'" 

" He must do nothing of the kind. I will not 
answer for his life if he gives way to these 
bursts of temper." 

"I declare I think I'd not interfere with 
him," drawled out Sewell, as he broke an egg. 
" I suspect it's better to let those high-pressure 
people blow off their steam." 

''I'm sure Dr. Beattie is right," interposed 
Mrs. Sewell, who saw in the Doctor's fece an 
unmistakable look of disgust at the CQl9nd'3 
speech. 

**I repeat, sir," said Beattie, gravely, "that 
it is a question of Sir William's life ; he cannot 
survive another attack like his last one." 

"It has always been a matter of wonder to 
me how he has lived so long. To go on existing, 
and be so sensitive to pubUc opinion, is som&> 
thing quite beyond my comprehension." 

" You would not mind such attacks, then?" 
said Beattie, vnth a very slight sneer. 

" I should think not 1 A man mast be a fool 
if he doesn't, know there are scores of feUowa 
who don't like him ; and he must be an unluciEy 
dog if there are not others who envy him for 
something or other, though it only be his horse 
or his dog, his waistcoat or his wife." 

In the look of malevolence he threw across 
the table as he spoke this, might be read the 
concentrated hate of one who loved to insult his 
victim. The Doctor saw it, and rose to leave, 
disgusted and angrv. "I suppose Sir William 
knows I am here ? " said he, coldly. 

" I suspect not," s^d SewelL " If youTl talk 
to my wife, or look over the 'Times,' lil go and 
tell him." 

The CM<&t BdxoiQ. -^rea seated at his writinj^ 
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table when Sewell entered, and angrily cried 
out, "Who is there?" 

" Sewell, my lord. May I come m ? " 

" ^r, you have taken that liberty in anticipa- 
tion of the request What do you want? " , 

" I came to say, my lord, that Dr. Beattie is 
here." 

" Who sent for hun^ sir ? " 

" Not I, my lord, certainly." 

" I repeat my question, sir, and expect a direct 
answer." 

" I can only repeat my answer, my lord. He 
was not sent for by me or with my knowledge." 

" So that I am to understand that his presence 
here is not the result of any active solicitude of 
my family for the consequences of this new 
outrage upon my feelings," and he clutched the 
newspaper as he spoke, and shook it with 
passion. 

"I assure you, my lord, Beattie has come 
here of his own accord."^ 

"But on account of this I" and the words 
came from him with a hissiilg sound that de- 
noted intense anger. Sewell made a gesture to 
imply that it might be so, but that he himself 
knew nothing of it. " Tell him, then, sir, that 
the Chief Baron regrets he cannot see him ; that 
he is at this moment engaged with a reply to a 
late attack in the House of Commons, which he 
desires to finish before post hour ; and add, sir, 
that he is in the best of health and in excellent 
spirits — ^facts which will afford him increased 
enjoyment, if Dr. Beattie will only be kind 
enough to mention them widely in the course 
of his visits." 

" I'm delighted, my lord, to bo charged with 
such a message," said Sewell, with a weU-as- 
Bumed joy. 

" I am glad, sir, to have pleased you, at the 
same time that I have gained your approbation." 

There was a haughty tone in the way these 
words, were delivered that for an instant made 
Sewell doubt whether they meant approval or 
reprimand, but he thought he saw a look of self- 
Qatisfled vanity in the old man's face, and he 
merely bowed his thanks for the speech. 

" What do you think, sir, they have had the 
hardihood to say in the House of Commons ? " 
cried the Chief, while his cheek grew crimson 
and his eye flashed fire. " They say that, look- 
ing to the perilous condition of Ireland, with a 
widespread conspiracy through the land, and 
rebellion in most daring form bearding the 
authorities of the Crown, it is no time to see 
one of the chief seats of justice occupied by one 
whose achievements in crown prosecutions date 
from the state trials of *98 ! In which capacity, 
sir, am I assailed ? — is it as patriarch or a pa- 
triot? Am I held up to obloquy because I bame 
into the world at a certain year, or because I 
was one of the counsel for Wolfe Tone ? lYom 
whom, too, come these slanderous assaults ? do 
these puny slanderers not yet know that it is 
with men as with plants, and that though the 
dockweed is rotten within a few weeks, the oak 
takes centuries to reach maturity? 

" There were men in the Administration once, 
sir, in whom I had that confidence I could have 
placed my office in their hands with the full 
convidaon it would have been worthily confer- 
red — ^men above the passions of party, and who 
saw in public life other ambitions than thA 



struggles for place. I see these men no longer. 
They who now compose the Cabinet inspire no 
trust; with them I will not treat." 

Exhausted by this outburst of passion, he lay 
back in his chair, breathing heavily, and to sSl 
seeming overcome. 

" Shall I get you anything, my lord ? " whis- 
pered SewelL 

The old man smiled faintly, and whispered, 
"Nothing." 

"I wish, my lord," said Sewell, as he bent 
over his chair — " I wish I could dare to speak 
what is passing in my mind; and that I had 
that place in your lordship's esteem which 
might give my words any weight" 

" Speak — say on," said he, faintly. 

" What I would say is this, my lord," said 
Sewell, with increased force, "that these attacks . 
on your lordship are in a great measure pro- 
voked by yourself." 

" Provoked by me 1 and how, sir? " cried the 
Chief, angrily. 

" In this wise, my lord. Ton have always 
held your libellers so cheap that you actuaUy 
encourage their assaults. You, in the full vigour 
of your faculties, aUve to the latest events, 
interested in all that science discovers or inven- 
tion develops, persist in maintaining, both in 
your mode of living and your companionship, a 
continued reference to the past. With a wit 
that could keep pace with the brightest, and an . 
imagination more alive than the youngest men 
can boast, you vote yourself old, and five with 
the old. Why, my lord, is it any wonder that . 
^hey try you on the indictment you have your- 
self drawn up ? I have only to ask you to look 
across the Channel and see the men — ^your own 
contemporaries, your colleagues too — who es- 
cape these slanders, simply because they keep 
up with the modes and habits of the day. Their 
equipages, their retinues, their, dress, are all 
such as fashion sanctions. Nothing in their 
appearance reminds the world that they lived 
with the grandfathers of those around them; 
and I say, my lord, if these men can do this, 
how much easier would it bo for you to do it? 
You, whose quick intellect the young^t in vain 
try to cope with; you who are readier in re- 
partee — ^younger, in fact, in all the freshness of 
originality and in all the play of fancy, than the 
smartest wits of the day. 

" My lord, it has not been without a great 
effort of courage I have dared to speak thus 
boldly; but I have so often talked the subject 
over with ray wife, and she, with a woman.'s 
wit, has so tiioroughly entered into the theme, 
that I felt, even at the hazard of your displea- 
sure, I ought to risk the telling you." After a 
pause he added, "It was but yesterday my wife 
said, * If papa ' — ^you know, my lord, it is so she 
calls you in secret — * If papa will only cease to 
dress like a church dignitary, he will not look 
above fifty— fifty-four or five at most.' " 

" I own," said the Judge, slowly, " it.has often 
struck me as strange how Httle animadversion 
the Press bestowed upon my EngUsh col- 
leagues for their advanced years, and how per- 
sistently they commented on mine ; and yet the 
history of Ireland does not- point to the early 
decline of intellectual power. They are fond of 
showing the characteristtcsL "^csais. ^'es^'ss.'^J^ftk ^ssk*^ 

^ "but. ^«j ^ka:^^ "QS^^t ^\^2QKfc^'^KS58^ ^3^iS5iT 
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"I hope I have your lordship's forgiveness 
■fbr my boldness," said Sewell, with humility. 

" You have more, sir ; you have my gratitude 
for an afifectionate solicitude. I will think over 
what you have said when I am alone." 

" It will make me a very proud man if I find 
that my words have had weight with you. I 
am to tell Boattie, my lord, tliat you are engagod 
and cannot see him ? " said he, moving towards 
the door. 

" Yes. Say that I am ocoupiod with my re- 
ply to this slander. Tell him if ho likes to dine 
with me at six " 

" 1 beg pardon, my lord — ^but my wife hoped 
you would dine with us to-day. "We have a 
few young soldiers, and two or three pretty 
women coming to us ^^ 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Sewell, and 
8ay I am charmed to accept her invitation." 

Sewell took his leave with every token of 
respectful gratitude. But no sooner had he 
reached the stairs than he burst into a fit of 
laughter. *' Would anyone have believed that 
the old fool would have swallowed the bait? 
I was so terrified at my own temerity, I'd have 
given the world to be out of the scrape ! I 
declare if my mother could be got rid of, we'd 
have him leading something of sixteen to the 
altar. Well, if this acute attack of youth 
doesn't finish him, he must have the constitu- 
tion of an eltphant." 



CHAPTER LIL 

HOW TO. MBET A SCANDAL. 

"When the Government of the day had found 
that all their efforts to induce the Chief Baron 
to retire from the bench were failures — ^when 
they saw him firmly decided to accept nothing 
less than that price which they would not pay 
— with a littleness which, it is but fair to own, 
took its origin from Mr. Cholmondely Balfour, 
they determined to pass upon him a slight 
which he could not but feel most painfully. 

It happened in this wiso. At the time I 
speak of Ireland was sufifering from one of 
those spasmodic attacks of rebellion which 
every now and then occur through the chronic 
disaffection of the country, just as certain erup- 
tions' are thrown out over the body to relieve, 
as is supposed, some feverish tendencies of the 
system. 

Now, although the native thinks no more of 
these passing troubles than would an old Indian 
of an attack of the "prickly heat," to the Eng- 
lish mind they always suggest danger, tend to 
increase the military force of the kingdom, and 
bring on in Parliament one of those Irish debates 
— a political sham-fight — where, though there 
is a good deal of smoke, bustle, and confusion, 
nobody is hurt, nor, if the truth be told, is any 
one the better when it is over. 

Through such a paroxysm was Ireland now 
passing. It matters little to our purpose to give 
it a specific name, for the Whiteboy or the 
Rockite, the Terry-Alt, the Ribbonman, or the 
Fenian are the same; there being only one 



character in this dreary drama, however acate 
Viceroys and energetic Secretaries may affect to 
think they are " assisting" at the representation 
of a perfectly new piece, with now scenery, 
dresses, and decorations. 

In ordinary disturbances in Ireland, when- 
over they rose above the dignity of local mis 
chief, the assistance and sympathy of France 
was always used as a sort of menace to England. 
It was a threat very certain to irritate, if it did 
no more. As, however, by course of time, we 
grew to form <5loser relations with France — to 
believe, or affect to believe— ^I am not very sure 
which — that we had outlived old grudges, and 
had become rather ashamed of old rivalries, 
France could not be employed as the bugbear 
it had once been. Fortunately for Irish rebel- 
Uon, America was quite prepared to take the 
vacant post, and with this immense additional 
gain, that the use of our oWn language enabled 
our disaffected in the States to revile us with a 
freedom and a vigour which, if there be that 
benefit which is said to exist in ''seeing our- 
selves as others see us," ought unquestionably 
to redound to our future good. 

The present movement had gone so far as to 
fill the public mind with terror, and our jails 
with suspected traitors. To try those men, a 
special commission had been named by the 
Government, from which, contrary to custom^ 
the Chief Baron had been omitted. Nor was this 
all. The various newspapers supposed to be 
organs, or at least advocates, of the Ministry, 
kept up a continuous stream of comment on the 
grave injury to a country, at a crisis like that 
then present, to have one of its chief judicial 
seats occupied by one whose age and infirmities 
totally disabled him from rendering those ser- 
vices which the crown and the nation alike had 
a right to expect from him. 

Stories, for the most part untrue, of the Chief 
Baron's mistakes on the bench appeared daily. 
Imaginary suitors, angry solicitors, and such- 
Uke— the Bar was too dignified to join in the 
cry — ^wrote letters averring this, that, or the 
other cruel wrong infiicted upon them through 
the " senile incapacity of this obstructive and 
vain old man." 

Never was there a less adroit tactic Every 
insult they hurled at him only suggested a fresh 
resolve to hold his ground. To attack such a 
man was to evoke every spark of vigorous re- 
sistance in his nature, to stimulate energies 
whidi nothing short of outrage could awaken, 
and to call into activity powers which, in the 
ordinary course of events, would have fallen 
into decline and decay. As he expressed it, 
" In trying to extinguish the lamp they have 
only trimmed the wick." When, through Sew- 
oll's pernicious counsels, the old Judge deter- 
mined to convince the world of his judicial 
fitness by coming out a young man, dressed in 
the latest fashion, and affecting in his gait and 
manner the last fopperies of the day, all the 
reserve which respect for his great abilities had 
imposed was thrown aside, and the papers now 
assailed him with a ridicule that was downright 
indecent. The print-shops, too, took up the 
theme, and the windows were filled with carica- 
tures of every imaginable degree of absurdity. 

There was one man to whom these offen- 
sive attacks gave pain only inferior to what 
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I they inflicted on the Ohiief himself— this was 
I "BiHy Haire." To have lived to see the great 
I object of all hid homage thus treated by an un- 
* grateful country seemed to him the direst of all 
calamities. Over and over did he ponder with 
himself whether such depravity of public feel- 
ing portended the coming decline of the nation, 
and whether such gross forgetfulness of great 
services was not to be taken as a sign of ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

^ It was true that since the Sewells had taken 
up their residence at the Priory he had seen but 
little of his distinguished friend. All the habits, 
the hours, and the associations of the house had 
been changed. The old butler, who use4 to 
receive Haire when he arrived on terms of hum- 
ble ftiondship, telling him in confidence, before 
he went in, the temper in which he should find 
the Judge, what crosses or worries had recently 
befallen him, and what themes it might be dis- 
creet to avoid^-he was pensioned oflF, and in his 
place a smart Englishman, Mr, Cheetor, now 
figured — a gentleman whose very accent, not to 
speak of his dress, would have awed poor Haire 
into downright subjection. The l^rge back hall, 
through which you passed into the garden — a, 
favourite stroll of Hau-e's in olden times — was 
now. a billiard-room, and generally filled with 
fine ladies and gentlemen engaged in playing; 
the very sight of a lady with a billiard-cue, and 
not impossibly a cigarette, being shocks to the 
old man's notions only short of seeing the fair 
delinquent led oflF to the watchhouse. The 
drowsy quietude of the place, so grateful after 
the crush and tumult of a city, was gone ; and 
there was the clang of a pianoforte, the rattle 
of the billiard-balls, the loud talk and loud 
faughter of momuig visitors, in its stead. The 
quaint, old, grey liveries were changed for coats 
of brilliant claret-colour. Even to the time- 
honoured glass of brandy-and-water which wel- 
comed Haire as he walked out from town there 
was revolution; and the measure of the old 
man's discomfiture was complete as the silvery- 
tongued butler ofiered him his choice of hock 
and seltzer or claret-cup I 

" Does the Chief Uke all this ? is it possible 
that at his age these changes can please him ? '' 
muttered Haire, as he sauntered one day home- 
ward sad and dispirited ; and it would not have 
been easy to resolve the question. 

There was so much that flattered the old 
Judge's vanity — so much that addressed itself 
to ti^at. consciousness that his years were no 
barrier to his sentiments, that into all that went 
on in life, whatever of new that men introduced 
into their ways or habits, he was just as capable 
of entering as the youngest amongst them ; and 
this avidity to be behind in nothing showed itself 
ni the way he would read the sporting papers, 
and make himself up in the odds at Newmarket 
and the last news of the Cambridge Eleven. It 
IB true, never was there a more ready-money 
payment than the adiniration he reaped from cJl 
this ; and enthusiastic cOmets went so far as to 
lament how the genius that might have done 
great things at Doncaster had been buried in a 
Court of Exchequer. " I wish he'd tell us who'll 
win the Rigglesworth " — "I'd give a fifty to 
know what he thinks ctf Polly Perkins for the 
cup," were the dropping utterances of mus- 
tachioed youths Who would have turned away 
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inattentive on any mention of his triumphs in 
the Seniate or at the Bat. 

."I declare, mother," said Sewell, in one of 
' those morning calls at Merrion Square in which 
he kept her alive to the events of the Priory — 
" I declare, mother, if we could get you out of 
the way, I think he'd marry again. He's un- 
commoiJy tender towards one of those Lascelles 
girls, nieces of the Viceroy, and I am certain he 
would propose for her." 

"I'm iSure I'm very sorry I should be an 
obstade to him, especially as it prevents him 
from crowning the whole folly of his life." 

"She's a great horsewoman, and he lias given 
me a commission to get him a saddle-horse to 
ride with her." 

" Which of course you will not." 

" Which of course I wiU, though. I'm going 
about it now. He has been very intractable 
about stable matters hitherto; the utmost we 
could do was to exchange the old long- tailed 
coach-liorses, and get rid of that vile old chariot ; 
but if WB get him once launched into riding 
hacks, well have something to mount us." 

"And when his granddaughter returns, wOl 
not all go back to the former state? " 

" First of all, she's not coming. There's a 
split in that quarter, and in all likelihood an 
irremediable one." 

"How so? What has she done?" 

"She has fallen in love with a young fe^llow 
as poor as herself; and her brother Tom has 
written to the Chief to know if he sees any rea- 
son why they should not marry. The very idea 
of an act of such insubordination as falling in 
love of course outraged him. He took my wife 
into his counsels besides, and she, it would 
appear, gave a most unfavourable character of 
the suitor, — said he was a gambler — and we all 
know what a hopeless thing that is I that his 
family had thrown him off; that he had gone 
through the whole of his patrunony, and was, in 
short, just as bad *a lot' as could well be 
found." 

"She was quite right to say so," burst in 
Lady Lendrick. " I really do not see how she 
could have done otherwise." 

" Perhaps not ; the only possible objection 
was, that there was no truth in it all." 

" Not true I " 

" Not a word of it, except what relates to his 
quarrel with his family. As for the rest, he is 
pretty much like other fellows of his age and 
time of life. He has done the sort of things they 
all do, and hitherto has come fairly enough out 
of them." 

"But what motive could she have had for 
blackening him ? " 

" Ask her, mother," said he, with a grin of 
devilish spitefulness — "just ask her; and eveii 
if she won't teU you, your woman's wit will find 
out the reason without her aid." 

" I declare, Dudley, you are too bad — ^too 
bad," said she, colouring with anger a^ she 
spoke. , ' 

"I should say, — ^too good — ^too good by half, 
mother ; at least, if endurance be any virtue. 
The world is beautifully generous towards us 
husbands. We are either monsters of cruelty, 
,or we come into that category the French call 
* * complaisant.' I can't say I have any fancy for 
either dass; but if I am driven to a choice, I 
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accept the part which meets the natural easiness 
of my disposition, the general kindliness of my 
character." 

For an instant Lady Lendrick^s eyes flashed 
with a fiery indignation, and she seemed about 
to reply with anger ; but with an effort she con- 
trolled her passion, and took a turn or two in 
the room without speaking. At last, having 
recovered her calm, she said, *' Is the marriage 
project then broken off? " 

" So far as the Chief is concerned, it is. He 
has written a fUrious letter to his granddaughter 
— dwelt forcibly on the ingratitude of her con- 
duct There is nothing old people so constantly 
refer to ingratitude as young folks falling in 
love. It is strange what a close tie would seem 
to connect this sin of ingratitude with the tender 
passion. Ho has reminded her of all the good 
precepts and wise examples that were placed 
before her at the Priory, and how shamefully 
she would seem to have forgotten them. He 
asks her, Did she ever see him fall in love ? did 
she ever see any weakness of this kind in Mrs. 
Brennan the housekeeper, or Joe the gar- 
dener ? " 

"What stuff and nonsense 1" said Lady 
Lendrick, turning angrily away from him. " Sir 
William is not an angel, but as certainly he is 
not a fooL" 

" There I differ from you altogether. Ho may 
be ijie craftiest lawyer, the wisest judge, the 
neatest scholar, and the best talker of his day — 
these are (ill claims I cannot adjudicate on — 
they are far and away above me. But I do pre- 
tend to know something about life and the world 
we live in, and I toll you that your all-accom- 
plished Chief Baron is, in whatever relates to 
those, as consunmiate an ass as ever I met with. 
It is not that he is sometimes wrong. It is that 
he is never right?" 

"I can imagine he is not very clever at 
billiards, and it is possible that there may be 
persons more conversant than he with the odds 
at Tattersall's," said she with a sneer. 

" Not bad things to know something about, 
either of them," said he, quietly ; " but not exact- 
ly what I was alluding to. It is, however, some- 
what amusing, mother, to see you come out as 
his defender. I assure you, honestly, when I 
counselled him on that new wig, and advised 
him to the choice of that dark velvet paletot, I 
never contemplated his making a conquest of 
2/(w." 

" He lias done some unwise things in life," 
said she, with a fierce energy; "but I do riot 
know if he has ever done so foolish a one as 
inviting you to come to live under his roof." 

" No, mother ; the mistake was his not having 
done it earlier—done it when he might have 
fallen in more readily with the wise changes I 
have introduced into his household, and when — 
most important element — ^he had a better balance 
at his banker's. You can't imagine what sums 
of money he has gone through." 

" I know nothmg — ^I do not desire to know 
anything — of Sir William's money matters." 

Not heeding id the slightest degree the tone 
of reproof she spoke in, he went on, in the train 
of his own thoughts — "Yes! it would have 
made a oonsiderable difference to each of us had 
we met somewhat earlier. It was the sort of 
backing I always wanted 'm life." 



" There was something else that yon needed 
far more," said she with a sarcas^c sternness. 

" I know what you mean, mcyther — ^I know 
what it is. Your politeness will not permit yoa 
to mention it You would hint that Inught not 
have been the worse of a little honesty—isn'i 
that it? I was certain of it Well, do yoo 
know, mother, there's nothing in it — ^positively 
nothing. I've met fellows who have tried it-' 
dever fellows too, some of them — and they haw 
universally admitted it was as great a sham v 
the other thing. As St John said, Honesty is 
a sort of balloon jib, that will bowl you along 
splendidly with fair weather ; but when it oomes 
on to blow youll soon find it better to sMft your 
canvass and bend a veiy different sail Now, 
men like myself are out in all kinds of weather; 
we want a handy rig and light tackle." 

"Is Lucy coming to luncheon?" said La^ 
Lendrick, most unmistakably showing how little 
palatable to her was his discourse. 

" Not she. She's performing devoted mother 
up at the Priory, teaching Regy his catechism, 
or Clara her scales, or, what has an infinitely finer 
effbct on the surrounders, dining with the chil- 
dren. Only dine with the children, and you may 
run a-muck through the Decalogue all the 
evening after." 

And with this profound piece of morality he 
adjusted his hat before the glass, trimmed his 
whiskers, gave himself a friendly nod, and 
walked away. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

TWO MEN WELL MET. 

Sbwell had long coveted the suite of roomi 
known at the Priory as " Miss Lupy's." They 
were on the ground floor ; they opened oa a 
small enclosed garden of their own ; they had a 
delicious aspect ; and it was a thousand pities 
they should be consigned' to darkness and spi- 
ders while ho wanted so much a snuggeiyof 
his own — a little territory which could be ap* 
preached without coming through the gnat 
entrance ; and where he could receive his fami- 
liars, and a variety of other creatures whose ex- 
ternals alone would have denied them admit- 
tance to any decent household. 

Now, although Sir William's letter to Lucy 
was the sort of document which, admlttiijg no 
species of reply, usually closes a correspondence, 
Se well had not courage to ask the Chief for the 
rooms in question. It would be too like peremp- 
tory action to be prudent. It might lead the 
old man to reconsider his judgment Who 
knows what tender memories the thought n^ht 
call up ? Indeed, as Sewell himself remember- 
ed, ho had seen fellows in India show g^at emo- 
tion at the sale of a comrade's kit, though they 
had read the news of his death witii comparative 
composure. " If the old feUow were to tt>ddle 
in here, and see her chair, and her writing-table^ 
and her easel, it might undo everything," said 
he ; so that he wisely resolved it would be better 
to occupy the premises without a title than en- 
deavour to obtain them legitimately. 
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By a slight effort of diplomacy with Mrs. 
Brennan, he obtsuned possession of the key, and 
as speedily installed himself in occupancy. In- 
'deed, when the venerable housekeeper came 
round to see what, the Colonel could possibly 
want to do with the rooms, she scarcely recog- 
nified them. A pipe-rack covered one wall, fur- 
nished with every imaginable engine for smoke ; 
a stand for rifles and fowling-pieces occupied a 
comer; some select prints of Derby winners and 
ballet celebrities were scattered about ; while a 
BmaQ African monkey, of that colour they coll 
green, sat in a small arm-chair of his own, near 
tiie window, apparently sunk in deep reflection. 
This creature, whom his master called Dundas 
— ^I am nnable to say after what other represen- 
tative of the name — was gifted with an instinc- 
tive appreciation of duns, and flew at the man 
who presented a bill as unerringly as ever a bull 
rushed at the bearer of a red rag. 

How he learned to know tailors, shoemakers, 
and tobacconists, and distinguish them from the 
rest of mankind, and how he recognised them as 
natural enemies, I cannot say. As for Sewell, 
lie always spoke of the gift as the very strongest 
evidence in favour of the Darwinian theory, and 
declared it was the prospective sense of troubles 
to come that suggested the instinct. The chalk 
head, the portrait Lucy had made of Sir Brook, 
still hung over the fireplace. It would be a curious 
subject; of inquiry to know why Sewell suffered 
it still to hold its place there. If there was a 
man in the world whom he thoroughly hated, it 
was Possbrooke. If there was one to injure 
whom he would have bartered fortune and 
benefit to himself, it was he. And how came it 
that he could bear to have this reminder of 
him so perpetually before his eyes ? — that the 
stem features should be ever bent upon him — 
darkly, reproachfully lowering, as he had often 
seen them in life ? If it were simply that his 
tenure of the place was insecure, what so easy 
as to replace the picture, and why should he 
endure the insult of its presence there ? No, 
i&ere was some other reason — some sentiment 
stronger than a reason — some sense of danger 
in meddling with that man in any shape. Over 
and< over again he vowed to himself he would 
hang it against a tree, and make a pistol-mark 
of it Again and again he swore that he would 
destroy it; he even drew out his penknife to 
sever the head from the neck, sigmficant sign 
of how he would like to treat the original ; but 
yet he had replaced his knife, and repressed his 
resolve, and sat down again to brood over his 
anger inoperative. 

To frown at the " old rascal," as he loved to 
can him — ^to menace him with his fist as he 
passed — ^to scowl at Mm as he sat before the 
fire, were, after all, the limits of his wrath; but 
still the picture exerted a certain influence over 
him, and actually inspired a sense of fear as 
well as a sense of hatred. 

Am I imposing too much on my reader's 
memory by asking him to recall a certain Mr 
O'Beardon, in whose humble dwelling at Cullen's 
Wood Sir Brook Fossbrooke was at one time a 
lodger? Mr. O'Beardon, though an ofiScial of 
one of the law courts, and a patriot by profes- 
sion, may not have made that amount of impres- 
sion necessary to retain a place in the reaider's 
recoIleetioD, nor indeed ia it my desire to bo ex- 



acting on this head. He is not the very best of 
company, and we shall not see much of Mm. 

When Sewell succeeded to the office of Regis- 
trar, wMch the old Judge carried against the 
Castle with a Mgh hand, he found lEr, O'Bear- 
don there ; he had just been promoted to the 
rank of keeper of the wailing-room. In the 
same quick glance with wMch the shrewd 
Colonel was wont to single out a horse, and 
knew the exact sort of quality he possessed, he 
read tMs man, and saw, with rapid intelligence, 
the stuff he was made of, and the sort of service 
he could render. 

He called him into his office, and, closing the 
door, asked him a few questions about Ms 
former life. O'Beardon, long accustomed to re- 
gard the man who spoke with an English accent 
as an easy dupe, launched out on his devoted 
loyalty, the perils it had cost him, the hate to 
which his English attachment exposed him from 
his countrymen, and the little reward all Ms 
long-proved fidelity had ever won Mm; but 
Sewell cut him suddenly short with — "Don't 
try any of this sort of balderdash upon me^ old 
fellow — it's only lost time; I've been dealing 
with blackguards of your stamp all my life, and 
I read them like print." 

" Oh 1 your honour, them's hard words — • 
blackguard, blackguard I to a decent man that 
always had a good name and a good charac- 
ter." 

" What I want you to understand is tMs," 
said Sewell, scanning Mm keenly while he spoke, 
" and to imderstand it well : that if you intend 
to serve me, and make yourself useful in what- 
ever way I see fit to employ you, there must be no 
humbug about it. The first ^lesson you have to 
leam is, never to imagine you can take me in. 
As I have just told you, I have had my educa- 
tion amongst fellows more than your masters in 
craft — so don't lose your time in trying to out- 
rogue me." 

"Your honour's practical — I always like to 
serve a gentleman that's practical," said the 
fellow, with a totally changed voice. 

" That will do— speak that way — drop your 
infernal whine — turn out your patriotic senti- 
ments to grass, and we'll get on comfortably." 

" Be gorra I that's practical — practical, every 
word of it." 

" Now the first tMng I want is to know who 
are the people who come here. I shall require 
to be able to distinguish those who are accus- 
tomed to frequent the office from strangers ; I 
suppose you know the attorneys and soUcitors, 
aU of them?" 

M Every man of them, sir ; there'9 not a man 
in Dublin with a pair of black trousers that I 
couldn't give you the Mstory of." 

"That's practical, certaunly," said Sewell, 
adopting Ms phrase; and the other laughed 
pleasantly at the employment of it " When- 
ever you have to announce persons that are 
strangers to you, and whose business you can't 
find out, mention that I am most busily engaged 
— that persons of consequence are with me— 
delay them, in short, and put them off for ano- 
ther day ^" 

" Tilll can find out all about theml " broke 
in O'Beardon. 

^^ And ^««^^\iffl!C \ ^i!KQ. ^ «J^ ^^ ^ "^^ 
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man in Ireland," said the fellow, overjoyed at 
the thought of such oongonlal laboiir. 

" I suppose ypu know i dun by the look of 
him? " asked Sewoll, with a low, quiet laugh. 

" Pon't I then ? " was the reply. 

" 111 have none of them hanging about here 
— ^mind that; you m£|j' tell them what you 
please, but take caro that my orders are 
obeyed." • 

"I will, sir." 

" I shall probably not come down, every day 
to the office ; it may chanoe that I may be ab- 
sent a week at a time; but remember, I am 
always here-i-you understand — ^I am here, or I 
am at' the Chief Baron's chambers — somewhere, 
in short, about the Court." 

" Up in one of the arbitration rooms, maybe," 
added O'Beardon, to BhoW he perfectly com- 
prehended his instructions. 

" But whether I come to the office or notj I 
shall expect you every morning at the Priory, 
to report to me whatever I ought to know — ^who 
has cjEdled*— what tumours are afloat — and mind 
you tell everything as it reaches you. If you 
put on any embroidery, of your own Til detect it 
at once, and out you go, ^ster O'Beardon, not- 
withstanding all your long services and all your 
loyalty." 

" iSractical, upon my conscience— always 
praetlcal," said the fellow, with a grin of keen 
approval 

" One caution more ; Vm a tolerably good 
friend to the man who serves me faithfully. 
When things go weU I reward liberally ; but if 
a follow doubles on me, if he plays me false, I'U 
back myself to be the worst enemy he ever met 
with. That's practical, isn't it ? " 

" It is indeed, sir — ^nothing more so." 

"Ill expect you to begin your visits on 
Thursday, then. Don't come to the hall door, 
but pass round by the end of the house, and 
into the little garden. I'll leave the gate open, 
and you'll find my room easily. It opens on the 
garden. ]fee with me by eleven." 

Colonel SeweU was not more than just to 
hhnself when he affirmed that he read men very 
quickly. As the practised cashier never hesi- 
tates about the genuineness of a note, but de- 
tects the forgery at a glance, this man had an 
instinctive appreciation of a scoundrel Who 
knows if there be not some magnetic affinity 
between sudi naturesj that saves them the pro- 
cess of thought and reason? He was right in 
the present case. O'Reardon was the very man 
he wanted. The fellow liked the life of a spy 
and an informer. To track, trace, connect this 
mth that, and seek out the missing link which 
gave connection to the chain, had for him the 
fascination of a game, and until now his qualities 
had never been fairly appreciated. It was with 
pride too that he showed his patron that his 
gifts could be more widely exercised than within 
the narrow limits of an antechamber, for he 
brought him the name of the man who wrote in 
* The Starlight' the last 'abusive article on the 
Chief Baron, and had date and place for the visit 
of the same man to the under-secretary, Mr. 
Oholmondely Balfour. He gave him the latest 
news of the Curragh, and how Paunus tad cut 
his frog in a training gallop, and that it was to- 
tally impossible he could be " placed " for his 
race. There were various delicate little scan- I 



dais in the Ufe of society too, wiuch, however 
piquant to Sewell's ears, could have no interest 
for us ; while of the sums lost at play, and ^e 
costly devices to raise the payments, even 
SeweU himself was amazed at l£e accuracy and 
extent of his information. 

Mr. O'ikeardon was one of a small knofof 
choice spirits who met every night and ex- 
clianged notes. Doubtless each had certain 
"reserves" which he kept strictly to himself; 
but otherwise t^iey dealt very frankly and loy- 
ally with each other, well aware that it was only 
on such a foundation their system could be 
built ; and the training-groom, and the butler, 
and the dub waiter, the office messenger, and 
the penny-postman, became very active and po- . 
tent agents in that strange drama we caJl* 
life. 

Now, though Mr. ()'Reardon had presented 
himself each morning with due punctuality ax 
the little garden in which he was wont to make 
his leipoTt while SeweU smoked his morning 
dgar, for some days back the Colonel had not 
appeared. He had gone down to the country to 
a pigeon match, from which he; returned vexed 
and disappointed. He had shot badly, lost his 
money, lost his time, and lost his temper— -even 
to the extent of quarreUing with a young feUow 
whom he had long been speculating on ^ rook- 
ing," and from whom he had now parted on 
terms that excluded farther acquaintance. 

Although it was a lovely morning, and the 
garden looking its very brightest and best — ^the 
birds singing sweetly on the trees, and the air 
balmy with the jessamine and the sweotbriar — 
SeweU stroUed out upon the velvety sward in 
anything but a mood of kindred enjoyment. His 
bUls were flying about on all sides, renewals 
upon renewals swelling up to formidable sums, 
for which he had not made- any provision. 
Though his residence at> the Priory, and his 
confident assurance to his creditors that the old 
Judge had made him his heir, obtained a certain 
credit for him, there were "small-minded 
scoundrels," as he called them, who wouldn't 
wait for their fifty per cent In his desperation 
to stave off the demands he could not satisfy, 
he had been driven to very ruinous expedi- 
ents. He sold timber off the lawn without 
the old Judge's knowledge, and only hesitated 
about forging Sir William's name through the 
conviction that the document to which he would 
have t.i append it would itself suggest suspidon 
of the fraud. His increasing necessities had so 
far-impaired his temper that men began to de- 
dine to play with him. Nobody was sure of 
him, and this cause augmented the difficulties 
of his position. Formerly his two or throe 
hours at the dub before dinner, or his evening 
at mess, were certain to keep him in current 
cash. He could hold out his handful of sove- 
reigns and offer to bet them in that reckless 
carelessness whidi, amongst very young men, is 
accepted as something akin to ^nerosity. Now 
his supply was almost stopped, not to say that 
he found, what many have found, the rising ge- 
neration endowed wit]) an amount of acuteness 
that formerly none att£uned to without sore ex- 
periences and sharp lessons. 

"Confound them," he would say, "there are 
curs without fluff on their diins that know the 
odds at Newmarket as weU as John Day I Wha;t 
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chanoe has a man with youngsters that under- 
stand the * call for trumps '? " 

It was thus moralizing oyer a world in decline 
that he strolled through the garden, his unlit 
cigar held firm between his teeth, and his hands 
deep sunk in his trousers pockets. As he turned 
an angle of a walk, he was arrested by a very 
silky voice saying, "Your honour's welcome 
home. 1 hope your honour's well, and enjoyed 
yourself when you were away." 

" Ah, O'Eeardon, that you ! pitetty well, thank 
you ; quite well, I believe ; at least, as well as 
any man can be who is in want of money, and 
does not know where to find it." 

Mr. O'Eeardon grinned, aa if Viat^ at least, was 
one of the contingencies his affluent chief could 
• never have had any experience of. " Moses is 
to run after all, sir," said he, after a pause; 
" the bandages was all a sham — he never broke 
down," 

"So much the worse for me. I took the 
heavy odds against him on your fine informa- 
tion," said Sewell, savagely. 

" You'll not be hurt this time. He'll have a 
tongue aa big as three on the day of the race ; 
and there will be no putting a bridle on him." 

" I don't believe in that trick, O'Reardon." 

" I do, sir ; and I'm laying the only ten-pound 
note I have on it," said the other, calmly. 

" What about Mary Draper? is she coughing 
still?" 

" She is, sir, and won't feed besides ; but Mr. 
narman is in such trouble about his wife going 
off with Captain Peters, that he never thiiis of 
the marc. Any one goes into the stable that 
likes." 

"Confounded fool he must be. He stood 
heavily on that mare. When did Lady Jane 
bolt?" 

" On Tuesday night, sir. She was here at 
the Priory at luncheon with Captain Peters that 
morning. She and Mrs. Sewell were walking 
more than an hour together in the back gar- 
den." 

" Did you overhear anything they said ? " 

" Only once, sir, for they spoke low; but one 
time your lady said aloud, ' If any one blames 
you, dear, it won't be me.' I think the other 
was crying when she said it" 

" Stuff and nonsense I " said Sewell, angrily. 

"She's gone away at all events, sir; and ifr. 
Harman's out of his mind about it. Cross told 
me this morning that he wouldn't be surprised 
if his master cut his throat or went to live on 
the Continent." 

"Do you happen to know anybody would 
lend me a thousand pounds on no particular 
security, O'Reardon ? " 

" Not just at the minute— perhaps if I'd a 
day or two to think of it" 

"I could give you a week — a fortnight if it 
was any use, but it is not ; and you know it's 
not. Master O'Reardon, as well as any man 
breathing." 

There was a silence of some minutes now 
between them; and while Sewell brooded over 
his hard fortune, O'Reardon seemed to be re- 
viewing in his mind the state of the share 
market, and taking a sweeping view of the 
course of the exchanges. 

" WeU, indeed, sir, money is tight, — ^mighty 
tight, at this time. Old M'Cabe of the lottery 



office wouldn't advance three, hundred to Lord 
Arthur St Aubin without the family plate, and 
I saw the covered dishes going in myself.'* 

" I wish /had family plate," sighed SewelL 

" So you will yet, please God," said the other, 
piously. "His lordship can't live for ever I , 
Bat jewels is as good," resumed he, after a 
slight pause. 

" I have just as much of the one as the other, 
O'Reardon. They were a sort of scrip I never 
invested in." 

" It isn't a bad thing to do, after aU. I re- 
member poor Mr. Giles Morony saying one day 
— ' I dined yesterday, Tom,' says he, ' off one of 
my wife's earrings, and I never ate a bettor \ 
dinner in my life ; and with the blessing of Pro- 
vidence 111 go drunk to bed off the other to- 
night'" 

"Wasn't he hanged afterwards for a mur- 
der?" 

"No, sir— sentenced, but never hanged. Mr. 
Wallace got him off on a writ of error. He was 
a most agreeable man. Has Mrs. Sewell any 
trinkets of value, sir ? " 

" I beUeve not — I don't know — ^I dont care," 
said he, angrily ; for the subject, as an apropos, 
was scarcely pleasant " Any one at the office . 
since I left? " asked he, with a twang of irritar 
tion still in his tone. 

" That ould man I tould your hon/3ur about 
called three times." 

" Ton told me nothing of any old man." 

" I wrote it twice to your honour since I saw 
you, and left the letters here myself." 

"You don't think I break open letters in such 
handwriting as yours, do you? Why, man, my 
table is covered with theuL Who is the old 
man you speak of? " 

"Well, sir, that's more than 1 know yet; but 
I'll be well acqfiiainted with all about him before , 
a week ends, for I knew him before, and he 
puzzled me too." 

" What's his business with me ? " 

" He would not tell. Indeed, he's not much 
given to talk. He just says, * Is Colonel Sewell 
here?' and when I answer, *No, sir,' he goes 
on, ' Can yoii tell the day or the hour when I 
may find him here ? ' Of course I say that your 
honour might come at any moment — ^that your 
time is uncertain, and suchlike^that you're 
greatly occupied with the Chief Baron." 

" What is he like ? is he a gentleman? " 

" I think he is — at least he was once ; for 
though his clothes is not new and his boots are 
patched, there's a look about him that common 
people never have." 

"Is he short or tall? What is he like?" 
Just as Sewell had put this question they had 
gained the door of the little sitting-room, which ' 
ky wide open, admitting a full view of the in- 
terior. " Give me some notion oi his appear- 
ance, if you can." 

" There he is, then," cried O'Reardon, pointing 
to the chalk head over the chimney. " That's 
himself, and as like as life." 

"What? that!'' exclaimed Sewell, clutching 
the man's arm, and actually shaking him in his 
eagerness. " Do you mean that he is the same 
man you see here ? " 

" I do indeed, sir. There's no mistaking hssa^. 
His beard's a littta Vyaigst ^vca. *Oas: ^^s^ssssfe^«s!Si. 
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Sewell sat down on the chair nearest him, 
sidi: and faint; a cold dammj sweat broke over 
his face and temples, and he felt the horrible 
nanse^ of intense weakness. " Tell me," said he 
at last, with a great efifort to seem calm, '* just 
the words he. said, as nearly as jou can recall 
tiiem." 

"It was what I told your honour. 'Is 
Oolonel Sewell here? Is there no means of 
knowing when he maybe found here?' And 
then when I'd say, 'What name am I to 
give ? who is it I'm to say called ? ' his answer 
would be, ' That is no concern of yours. It is 
. for me to leave my name or not, as it pleases 
me.' I was going to remind him that he once 
lodged in my house at CuUen's Wood, but 
I thought better of it, and said nothing." 

" Did he speak of calling again ? " 

"No, but he came yesterday; and whether 
he thought I was denying your honour or not 
I don't know, but he sat down in the wait- 
ing-room and smoked a cigar there, and heard 
two or three come in and ask for you and got 
the same answer." 

Sewell groaned heavily, and covered his facQ 
with his hands. 

" I think," said O'Reardon, with a half-hesi- 
tating, timid manner, as though it was a case 
where any blunder would be very awkward, 
" that if it was how that this man was any 
trouble — I mean any sort of an inconvenience 
to your honour — and that it was displeasing 
to your honour to have any dealings with him, 
I think I could find a way to make him cut 
his stick . and leave the country ; or, if he 
wouldn't do that, come to worse luck here." 

"What do you mean — ^have you anything 
against him? " cried SewoU, with a wild eager- 



'*K I'm not much mistaken, I can soon have 
against him as much as his life's worth." 

" If you could," said Sewell, clutching both his 
arms, and staring him fixedly in the face — " if you 
could 1 I mean if -you could rid me of him, now 
and for ever — ^I don't care how, and I'll not ask 
how— only do it ; and I'll swear to you there's 
jiothing in my power to serve you I'll refuse 
doing — ^nothing ! " 

" What's between your honour and him ? " 
said O'Reardon, with an assurance that his 
present power suggested. 

" How dare you ask me, sir ? Do you imagine 
that when I take such a fellow as you into my 
service, I make him my confidant and my 
friend?" 

" That's true, sir," said the other, whose face 
only grew paler under this insult, while his man- 
ner regained all its former subserviency — ^that's 
true, sir. My interest about your honour made 
me forget myself ; and I was thinking how I 
could be most use to you. But as your honour 
says, it's no business of mine at alL" 

" None whatever," said Sewell, sternly ; for a 
sudden suspicion had crossed him of what such 
a fellow as this might become if once intrusted 
with the power of a secret. ^ 

" Then it's better, your honour," said he, with 

a slavish whine, "tibat I-d keep to what I'm fit 

for — sweeping out the office, and taking the 

messages, and the like, and not try things that's 

above me." 

" Toa'lljust do whateYOT my service requires, 



and whenever I find that you do it iH, do it un- 
faithfully, or even unwillingly, we part company, 
Master O'Beardon. Is that intelligible ? " 
, " Then, sir, the sooner you fill up my place the 
better. I'll give notice now, and your honour 
has fifteen days to get one that will suit him 
better," 

Sewell turned on him a look of savage haired. 
He read, through all the assumed humility of 
the fellow's manner, the determined insolence of 
his stand. 

'* Gro now, and go to the devil, if you like, so 
that I never see your hang-dog face again ; that's 
all I bargain for.'* 

" Good morning, sir ; there's the key of the 
office, and that's &e key of the small safe ; Mr. 
Simmes has the other. There's a little account 
I have — ^it's only a few shillings is coming to me. 
Ill leave it here to-morrow : and if your honour 
would like me to tell the new man about the peo- 
ple that come after your honour — ^who's to be 
let in, and who's not ^" 

Sewell made a haughty gesture with his arm 
as though to say that he need not trouble him- 
self on tiiat head. 

" Here's them cigars your honour gave me last 
week. I suppose I ought to hand them back 
no^ that I'm discharged and turned away." 

"You have discharged yourself, my good 
friend. With a civil tongue in your head, and 
ordinary prudence, you might have held on to 
your place till it was time to pension you out of 
it." 

"Then I crave your honour's pardon, and 
you'll never have to find the same fault with me 
again. It was just breaking my heart it was — 
the thought of leaving your honour." 

"That's enough about it — ^go back to your 
duty. Mind your business ; and take good care 
you never meddle with mine." 

" Has your honour any orders ? " said O'Bear- 
don, with his ordinary tone of respectful atten- 
tion. 

" Find out if Hughes is well enough to ride ; 
they tell me he was worse yesterday. Don*t 
bother me any more about that fellow that writes 
the attacks on the Chief Baron. They do the 
thing better now in the English papers, and ask 
nothing for it Look out for some one who will 
advance me a little money — even a couple of 
hundreds ; and above aU, track the old fellow 
who called at the office ; find out what he's in 
Ireland for, and how long he stays. I intend 
to go to ttie country this evening, so that you'll 
have to write your report — ^the post-town is 
Killaloe." 

" And if the ould man presses me hard," said 
O'Beardon, with one eye knowingly closed 
"your honour's gone over to England, and 
won't be back till the cock-shooting." 

SeweU nodded, and with a gesture dismissed 
the feUow, half ashamed. at the fanuliarity that 
not only seemed to read his thoughts, but to 
follow them out to their conclusions. 
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In a little cabin, standing on the extreme point 
of the promontory of Howth, which its fisher- 
man owner usually let to lodgers in the bathing 
season, Sir Brook Fossbrooke had taken up his 
abode. The view was glorious from the window- 
where he generally sat, and took in the whole 
sweep of the bay, from Killiney, with the back- 
ground of the Wicklow Mountains, to the very 
diflFs at his feet; and when the -feather was 
favourable — an event, I grieve to say, not of 
everyday occurrence — Pleading him often to 
doubt, wiiether in its graceful outline and va- 
ried colour he did not prefer it to Oagliari, with 
its waving orange groves and vine-dad slopes. 

He made a little water-colour drawing to en- 
close in a letter to Lucy; and now as he'lsat gaz- 
ing on the scope, he saw some effect of Ught on 
the landscape which made him half-disposedto 
destroy his sketch and begin another. Tell your 
sister, Tom," wrote he, " that if my letter to her 
goes without the picture I promised her, it is be- 
oause the sun has just got behind a sort of 
tattered broken cloud, and is streaming down 
long slips of light over the Wicklow Hills and 
the woods at their feet, which are driving me 
crazy with envy ; but if I look on it any longer 
I shall only lose another post, so now to my task : 

" Although 1 remained a day in the neighbour- 
hood, I was not received at Holt. Sir Hugh 
was ill, and most probably never heard of my 
vicinity. Lady Trafford sent me a polite — a 
very polite note of regrets, &c., for not being 
able to ask me to the house, which she called a 
veritable hospital, the younger son having just 
returned from Madeira dangerously ilL She ex- 
pressed a hope, more courteous possibly than 
sincere, that my stay in England would allow 
my returning and passing some days there, to 
which I sent a civU answer and T^ent my way. 
The young fellow, I hear, cannot recover, so that 
Lionel will be the heir after all ; that ia, if Sir 
Hugh's temper should not carry him to the ex- 
tent of disinheriting his son for a stranger. I 
was spared my trip to Cornwall; spared it by 
meeting in London with a knot of mining people, 
* Craig, Pears, and Denk,' who examined our ore, 
and pronounced it the finest ever brought to 
England. As the material for the white lead of 
commerce, they say it is unrivalled ; and when I 
told them that our supply might be called inex- 
haustible, they began to regard me as a sort of 
Croesus. I dined with them at a City dub, called, 
I think, the jQ-resham, a very grand entertain- 
ment — turtle and blackcock in abundance, and a 
deal of talk — ^very bumptious talk of all the 
money we were all going to make, and how 
QUI shares, for we are to be a company, must 
run up within a week to eight or ten premium. 
Thfey are, I doubt not, very honest fine fellows, 
but they are vulgar dogs, Tom, I may say it to 
you in confidence, and use freedoms with each 
other in intercourse that are scarcely pleasing. 
To myself personally there was no lack of cour- 
tesy, nor can I complain that there was any for- 
getfulness of due respect. I could not accept 
their invitation to a second dinner at G-reenwich, 
but deferred it till my return from Lreland. 

*' I came on here on Wednesday last, and if 
10 



you ask me what I have done, my answer is, 
Nothing— absolutely nothing. I have been 
four several times at the office where Sewell 
presides, but always to meet the same reply 
* Not in town to-day ; ' and now I learn that he 
is hunting somewhere in Chesliire. I am 
averse to going arter him to the Chief Baron's 
house, where ho resides, and am yet uncertain 
how to act It is just possible he may have 
learned that I am in Ireland, and is keeping 
out of my way, though I have ne^ected no 
precaution of secrecy, have taken a humble 
lodging some miles from town, and have my 
letters addressed to the post-ofifice to be called' 
for. Up to this I have not met one who Imows 
me. The Viceroy is away in England, and in 
broken" health indeed — so ill that his return to 
Ireland is more than doubtful; and Balfour, 
who mi^t have recognised me, is happily so 
much occupied with the 'Celts,' as the latest 
rebels call themselves, that he has no time to 
go much abroad. 

" The papers which I have sent you regularly 
since my arrival wiU inform you about this ab- 
surd movement. You will also see the debate 
on your grandfather. He will not retire, do all 
that they may, and now, as a measure of insult, 
they have named a spedal commission and 
omitted his name. 

" They Went so far as to accuse him of senile 
weakness and incapacity; but a lettear which 
has been published with his name is one of the 
most terrific pieces of invective I ever read : I 
will try and get a copy to send you. 

"I am anxious to call and see Beattie; but 
until I have met Sewell, and got this trouble- 
some task off my mind, I have no heart for 
anything. From chance travellers in the train, 
as I go up to town, I hear that the Chief Baron 
is living at a most expensive rate — ^large din- 
ners every week, and costly morning parties, 
of a style DubUn has not seen before. They 
say, too, that he dresses now Uke a man of five- 
and-thirty, rides a blood horse, and is seen join- 
ing in all the festivities of the capital. Of my- 
self) of cours^ I can confirm none of these 
stories. Theiff comes the rain again 1 It is 
now dashing like hail against the windows; 
and of the beautiful bay, and the rocky islands, 
the leafy shore, and the indented coast-line, I 
can see nothing — nothing but the dense down- 
pour that, thickening at every moment, shuts 
out all view, so that even the spars of the little 
pinnace in the bay beneath are now lost to me. 
A few minutes ago I was ready to declare that 
Europe had nothmg to compare with this island, 
and now I'd rather take rocky Ischia, with its . 
scraggy cliffs, sunlit and scorching, than Uve 
here, watery and bloated, like a slug on a gar- 
den-wall. Perhaps my temper is not improved 
by the reflection that I'll have to walk to the 
post, about two miles off, with this letter, and 
then come back to my own sad company for 
the rest of the evening. 

" I had half a mind to run down and look 
at *The Nest,' but I am told I should not 
know it again, it has been so changed in every 
way. I have spared myself therefore the pain 
the sight would have given me, and kept my 
memory of it as I saw it on my first visit, when - 
Lucy met me at the door, TelL last ^x^\si. -osa^ 
that ^\iBn. -^^ 
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The letter broke off here, and was concmued 
lower down the page in a more hurried hand, 
thus: — 

" In their ardour to suppresa the insurrection 
here, some one has denounced me; and my 
pistols, and my packet of lead, and my bullet- 
mould, have so fkr confirmed suspicion against 
me, that I/un to go forthwith before a magis- 
trate. It is so far provoking that my name will 
probably figure in the newspapers, and I have 
no fancy to furnish a laugh to the town on such 
grounds. The chief of the party (there are 
three of them, and evidently came prepared to 
expect resistance) is very polite, i^nd permits me 
to add l^ese few lines to explain my abrupt 
conclusion. TeU Lucy I shall keep back my 
letter to her, and finish it to-morrow. I do not 
know well whether to laugh or be angry at this 
Incident If a mere mistake, it is of course 
absurd, but the warrant seems correct in every 
respect. The officer assures me that any re- 
spectable bail will be at once accepted by the 
magistrate ; and I have not the courage to tell 
him that I do not possess a single friend or 
acquaintance in this dty whom I could ask to 
be my surety. 

"After all, I take it, the best way is to laugh 
at the incident It was only last night as I 
walked home here in the dark, I was thinking 
I had grown too old for adventures, and here 
comes one — at least it may prove so— to con- 
tradict me. 

" The car to convey me to town has arrived ; 
and with loves to dear Lu and yourself I am, 
as ever, yours, "Bk. Fossbeookb* 

" It is a great relief to me — ^it will be also to 
you — ^to learn that the magistrate can, if he 
please, examine me in private." 



CHAPTEB LV. 

THB CHIEF XJXD HIS FBIEMD. 

A FEW days after the conversation just related 
in the chapter before the last, while the Chief 
Baron was undergomg the somewhat protracted 
process of a morning-toilet — ^fpr it needed a nice 
hand and a critical eye to give the curls of that 
wig their fitting wave, and not to "charge" 
those shrunken cheeks with any redundant 
colour — Mr. Haire was announced. 

" Say I shall be down immediately. I am in 
my bath," said the Chief, who hadiithorto ad- 
' mitted his old friend at all times and seasons. 
While Haire was pacing the long dinner-room 
with solemn steps, wondering at the change 
from those days when the Chief would never 
have thought of making him wait for an inter- 
view. Sir William, attired in a long dark-blue 
silk dressing-gown, and with a gold-tasseUed 
cap to match, entered the room, bringing with 
him a perfumed atmosphere, so loaded with 
heiyamot that his old friend ahnost sneezed at 
^ «I hurried my dressing, Haire, when they 
MpkdLmd you were here. It is a rare event to 
Mf^p visit from you of iate^" said the old man 



as he sat down and disposed with graceful care 
the folds of his rich drapery. 

"No," muttered the other in some confusion. 
"I have grown lazy— ^;etting old^ I suppose, 
and the vi^Qk is not so easy as it used to be 
five-and-twenty years ago." 

" Then drive, sir, and dont w^ik. The queru- 
lous tone men employ about their age is the 
measure of their obstinate refusal to acconmio- 
date themselves to inevitable change. .• As for 
me, I accept the altered condition, but I dei^ 
it to crush me." 

"Every one has not your pluck and your 
stamina," said Haire, with a half-suppressed 
sigh. 

"My example, sir, might encourage many 
who are weaker." 

"Any news of Lucy lately?" asked Haire, 
after a pause. 

" Miss Lendrick, sir, has, through her brother, 
communicated to me her attaohment to a yoimg 
fellow in some marching regiment, and asked 
my permission to marry him. No, I am incor- 
rect Had she done this, there had been defer- 
ence and respect; she asked me to forward ^ 
letter to her father, with this prayer, and to 
support it by my influence." 

"And why not, if he's a good fellow, and 
likely to be worthy of her? " 

"A good fellow I Why, sir, you are a good 
fellow— an excellent fellow; but it would never 
occur to me to recommend you for a position of 
high responsibility or commanding power." 

"Heaven forbid I — or, if you should. Heaven 
forbid I might be fool enough to accept it But 
what has all this to do wil^ the marriage? " 

"Explain yourself more fuUy, sir; you have 
assumed to call in question the parallelism I 
would establish between the tie of marriage and / 
the obligation of a solemn trust; state your 
plea." 

" 111 do nothing of the kind, t came here 
this morning to— to— I'll be shot if I remem- 
ber what I came about ; but I know I had some- 
thing to tell you ; let me try and collect myself 

"Do, sir, if that be the name you give the 
painful process." 

" There, there ; you'll not make me better by 
ridiculing me. What could it have been that I 
wanted to tell you ? " 

"Npt impossibly some recent impertinence of 
the press towards myself." 

"I think not — ^I think not," said the other, 
musingly. " I suppose you've seen that squib 
in the 'Banner.'" 

"It is a paper, sir, X would not condescend 
to touch." 

" The fellow says that a Chief Baron without 
a court — ^he means this in allusion to the Crown 
npt bringing those cases of treason-felony into 
the Exchequer — ^a Chief without a court is like 
one of those bishops in paHibua, and that it 
wouldn't be an unwise thing to make the resem- 
blance complete, and stop the salary. And 
then another observes—^" 

" Sir, I do not know which most to deplore— 
your forgetfulness or your memory ; try to guide 
your conversation without any demand upon 
either." 

"And it was about those Celts, as they caD 
these rascals, that I wanted to say something 
What could it have been ? " 
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"Perhaps you may have joined them. Are 
you a head-centre, or only empowered to ad- 
mimster oaths and affirmations ? " 

"Oh I I have it now," cried Haire, triumph- 
antly. " You remember one day we were in 
the shrubbery after breakfast you remarked 
that this insurrection was especially character- 
ised by the fact, that no man of education, nor 
indeed of any rank above the lowest, had joined 
lt» You said something about the French Be- 
volution, too J and how, in the Beign of Terror, 
the principles of the Q-irondists had filtered 
down, and were to be seen glittering like " 

" Spare me, Haire— -spare me, and do not ask 
me to recognise the bruised and battered coin- 
age, without effigy or legend, as the medal of 
my own mint" 

" At all events, you remember what I'm re- 
ferring to." 

"Widi all your efforts to eflfaoe my hand- 
writing I can detect something of my signature 
— go on." 

"Well, they have at last caught a man of 
gome mark and station. 1 saw Spencer, of the 
head office, this morning, and he told me that 
he had just committed to Newgate a man of title 
and consideration. He would npt mention his 
name ; indeed, the investigation was as private 
as possible, as it was felt that the importance 
of such a person being involved in the project 
would give a very dangerous impulse to the 
movement." 

" They are wrong, sir. The insurrection that 
is guided by men of condition will, however 
dangerous, be a game with recognised rules and 
laws. The rebellion of the ignorant masses 
will be a chaos to defy calculation. You may 
discuss measures, but there is no arguing witifi 
murder I" 

" That's not the way Spencer regarded it He 
says the whole thing must be kept dark ; ,and 
as they have refused to accept his baU, it's clear 
enough they think the case a very important 
one." 

" If I was not on the bench, I would defend 
these men I Ay, sir, defend them ! They have 
not the shadow of a case to show for this rebel- 
lion. It is the most causeless attempt to sub- 
vert a country that ever was conceived; but 
there is that amount of stupidity— of igno- 
rance, not alone of statecraft, but of actual hu- 
man nature, on the part of those who rule us, 
that it would have been the triumph of my life 
to assail and expose them. Why, sir, it was 
the very plebeian character of this insurrection 
that should have warned them against their 
plan of nursing and encouraging it Had the 
movement been guided by gentlemen, it might 
have been politic to have affected ignorance of 
their intentions till they had committed them- 
selves beyond retreat; but with this rabble — 
this rebellion in rags — to tamper was to foster. 
You had no need to dig pitfalls for such people ; 
they never emerged from the depths of their 
own ignominious condition. You should have 
suppressed them at once — stopped them before 
the rebel press had disseminated a catechism 
of treason, and instilled the notion through the 
land that tiie first duty of patriotism was assas- 
sination." 

" And you would have defended these men ? " 

"I would have arraigned their accusers, and 



charge them as accomidices. I would have told 
those Castle officials to come down and stand 
in the dock with their confederates. What, sir I 
will you tell me that it was just or moral, or 
even politic, to treat these unlettered men as 
though they were crafty lawyers, skilled ih. all 
the arts to evade the provisions of a statute? 
This policy was not unfitted towards him who 
boa8te4 he could drive a coach-and-six through 
any Act of Parliament; but how could it apply 
to creatures more ready to commit themselves * 
than even you were to entrap them? who want- 
ed no seduction to sedition, and who were far 
more eager to i^y traitor than you yourself to 
play prosecutor ? I say again, I wi^ I had my 
youth and my stuff-gown, and they should have 
a defender." 

" I am just, as Well pleased it is as we see it," 
muttered Haire. 

" Of course you are, sir. There are men who 
imagine it to be loyal to be always on the side 
that is strongest." He took a few turns up and ^ 
down the room, his nostrils dilated, and his lips 
trembling with excitement " Do me a favour, 
Haire," said he at last, as he" approached and 
hud his hand on the other's arm. " Go and 
learn who this gentleman they have just arrested 
is. Ascertain whatever you can of the charge 
against him — ^the refusal of bail implies it is a 
grave case ; and inquire if you might be per- 
mitted to see and speak with him." 

" But I don't want to speak with him. I'd 
infinitely rather not meet him at all." 

" Sir, if you go, you go as an emissary from 
me," said the Chief, haughtily, and by a' look 
recalling Haire to aU his habitual deference. 

"But only imagine if it got abroad — ^if the 
papers got^ hold of it; think of what a scan- 
dal it would be, that the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer was actually in direct communication 
with a man charged with treason-felony. I 
wouldn't take a thousand pounds, and be acces- 
sory to such an allegation." 

"You shall do it for less, sir. Yes, I repeat 
it, Haire, for less. Five shillings' car-hire will 
amply cover the cost You shall drive over to 
the head-office imd ask Mr. Spencer if— of course 
with the prisoner's permission — ^you may be 
permitted to see him. When I have the repfy 
I will give you your instructions." 

"I protest I don't see — I mean, I cannot 
imagine — ^it's not possible — ^in fact, I know that 
when you reflect a little over it, you will be 
satisfied that this would be a most improper 
thing to do." 

" And what is this improper thing I am about 
to do? Let us hear, sir, what you condemn so 
decidedly. I declare my libellers must have 
more reason than I ever conceded to them. I 
am growing very, very old I There must be the 
blight of age upon my faculties, or you would 
not have ventured to administer this lesson to 
me I this lesson on discretion and propriety. I 
would, however, warn you to be cautious. The 
wounded lager is dangerous, though the ball 
should have penetrated his vitals. I would 
counsel you to keep out of reach of his spring, 
evei\ in his dying momenta." 

Ho actually shook with passion as he said 
this, and his hands closed and opened with a 
convulsive movement that sha^^^ "^JMSk vsNsga 
thai T^«a^%Wi^ >MSi. 
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" I have never lectured any one, least of all 
would it occur to me to lecture you," said Haire, 
with much dignity. " In all our intercourse I 
have never forgotten the difference between us 
—I mean intellectually; for I hope, as to birth 
and condition, there is no inequality." 

Tfiough he spoke this slowly and impres- 
sively, the Chief Baron heard nothing of it He 
was so overwhelmed by the strong passions of 
his own mind that he could not attend to ano- 
ther. " I shall soon be called incorrigible as 
well as incompetent," muttered he, " if tiie wise 
counsels of my ablest friends are powerless to 
admonish mo." 

"I must be moving," said Haire, rising and 
taking his hat. "I promised to dine with 
Beattie at the Rock." 

" Say nothing of what has taken place here 
to-day ; or if you mention me at aU, say you 
found me in my usual health," Haire nod- 
ded. 

" My usual health and spirits," continued the 
Chief. "I was going to say temper, but it 
would seem an epigram. Tell Beattie to look in 
here as he goes home — ^there's one of the chil- 
dren slightly ailing. And so, Haire," cried he, 
suddenly, in a louder voice, *' you would insinu- 
ate that my power of judgment is impaired, and 
that, neither in the case of my granddaughter, 
nor in that larger field of opinion — the state of 
Ireland-^am I displaying that wisdom or that 
acuteness on which it was one time the habit to 
compliment me." 

" You may be quite right. I won't presume 
to say you're not. I only declare that I don't 
agree with you." 

" In either case ? " 

" No ; not in either case." 

"I think I shall ride to-day," said the Chief; 
for they had now reached the hall-door, and were 
looking out over the grassy lawn and the swell- 
ing woods that enclosed it. " You lose much, 
Haire, in not being a horseman. What would 
my critics say if they saw me following the 
hounds, eh?" 

V* I'll be shot if it would surprise me to see 
it," muttered Haire to himself. " Good-bye." 

"Good-bye, Haire. Come out and see me 
soon again. I'll be better tempered when you 
como next. You're not angry with me, I 
know." 

Haire graspied the hand that was held out to 
him, and shook it cordially. "Of course I'm 
not. I know well you have scores of things to 
vex and irritate you that never touch feUows 
like myself. I shall never feel annoyed at any- 
thing you may say to me. What would really 
distress me, would be that you should do any- 
thmg to lower your own reputation.'* 

The old Judge stood at the door-step ponder- 
ing over these last words of his friend long after 
his departure. "A good creature — a true- 
hearted fellow," muttered he to himself ; "but 
how limited in intelligence. It is the law of 
compensation carried out. Where nature gives 
integrity she often grudges intellect. The finer, 
subtler minds play with right and wrong till they 
detect their affinities^. Who are you, my good 
fellow ? What brings you here ? " cried he to a 
fellow who was lounging in the copse at the end 
of the house. 

*^rm a carman, your honour. Vm going to 



drive the Colonel to the railway at Stoney- 
batter." 

" I never heard that he was about to leave 
town," muttered the old Judge. "I thought 
ho had been confined to bed with a cold these 
days back. Cheetor, go and tell Colonel Sewell 
that I should be much obliged if he would come 
over to my study at his earliest convenience." 

"The Colonel will be with you, my lord, in 
five minutes," was the prompt reply. 



CHAPTER LYI. 



A LEAP IN THE DARK. 



Colonel Sewell received the Chief Baron's 
message with a smothered expression of no be- 
nevolent meaning. 

" Who said I was here ? How did he know 
I had arrived? " cried he, angrily. * 

" He saw the carman, sir, and asked for whom 
he was waiting." 

Another and not less energetic benediction 
was now invoked on the rascally car-driver, 
whom he had enjoined to avoid venturing in 
front of the house. 

" Say I'm coming — I'll be with him in an in- 
stant," said he, as he hurriedly pitched some 
clothes into his portmanteau. 

Now it is but fair to own that this demand 
upon his time came at an inconvenient moment: 
he had run up to town by an early train, and 
was bent on going back by the next departure. 
During his absence, no letter of any kind from 
his agent O'Reardon had reached him^ and, 
grown uneasy and impatient at this silence, he 
had come up to learn the reason. At the office 
he heard that O'Reardon had not been there for 
the last few days. It was supposed he was ill, 
but there was no means of ascertaining the 
fact, as none knew his address, as, they said, he 
was seldom in the same place for more than a 
week or two. Sewell had a profound distrust 
of his friend ; indeed the only reason for confid- 
ing in him at all was, that it was less CRear^ 
don's interest to be false than true. Since 
Fossbrooke's arrival, however, matters might 
have changed. They might have met and 
talked together. Had Sir Brook seduced the 
fellow to take service under him? Had he ' 
wormed out of him certain secrets of his, 
Sewell's, life, and thus shown how useful he 
might be in running him to earth? This 
was far from unlikely. It seemed the easiest 
and most natural way of explaining the fellow's 
absence. At the same time, if such were the 
case, would he not have taken care to write to 
him ? Would not his letters, calling for some 
sort of reply, some answer to this or that query, 
have given him a better standing-ground with 
his new master, showing how far he possessed 
Sewellfs confidence, and how able he was to 
make his treason to him effective ? Harassed 
by these doubts, and fearing he knew not what 
of fresh troubles, he had passed a miserable 
week in the country. Debt and all its wretched 
consequences were familiar enough to him. '^s 
-whole life had been one long struggle with nar^ 
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row means, and with the expedients to meet 
expenses he should never have indulged in. He 
had acquired, together with a recklessness, a 
sort of self-reliance in these emergencies which 
positively seemed to afford him a species of 
pleasure, and made him a hero to himself by 
his successes ; but there were graver troubles 
than those on his heart, and with the memory 
of these Fossbrooke was so interwoven that 
to recall them was to bring him up before 
him. 

Besides these terrors, he had learned during 
his short stay at the Nest a most unwelcome 
piece of intelligence. The Vicar, Mr. Mills, 
had shown him a letter from Dr. Lendrick, in 
which he said that the climate disagreed with 
him, and his isolation and loneliness preyed 
upon him so heavily that he had all but deter- 
mined to resign his place and return home. He 
added that he had given no intimation of this to 
his children, lest by any change of plan he 
might inflict disappointment upon them; nor 
had he spoken of it to his father, in the fear 
that if the Chief Baron should offer any strenu- 
ous objection, he might be unable to carry out 
his project; while to his old friend the Vicar 
he owned that his heart yearned after a home, 
and if it could only be that home where he had 
lived so contentedly, the 'Nest I ' " If I could 
promise myself to get back there again," he 
wrote, "nothing would keep me here a month 
longer." Now, as Sewell had advertised the 
place to be let, Mills at once showed him this 
letter, believing that the arrangement was such 
as would suit each of them. 

It needed all Sewell's habitual self-command 
not to show the uneasiness this tidings occa- 
sioned him. Lendrick's return to Ireland might 
undo— it was almost certain to undo — all the 
influence he had obtained over the Chief Baron. 
The old Judge was never to be relied upon from 
one day to the next. Now it was some impulse 
of vindictive passion, now of benevolence. 
"Who was to say when some parental paroxysm 
might not seize him, and he might begin to care 
for his son? * 

Here was a new peril— one he had never so 
much as imagined might befall him. " I'll have 
to consult my wife," said he, hastily, in reply to 
Mills's question. " She is not at all pleased at 
the notion of giving up the place ; the children 
were healthier here ; in fact," added he, in some 
confusion, "I suspect we shall be back here 
one of these days." 

" I told him I'd have to consult yow," said 
- Sewell, with an insolent sneer, as he told his 
wife this piece of news. " I said you were so 
fond of the country, so domestic, and so devot- 
ed to your children, that I scarcely thought 
you'd like to give up a place so suited to all 
your tastes; — wasn't I right? " 

She continued to look steadily at the book 
she had been reading, and made no reply. 

" I didn't say, though I might, that the spot 
was endeared to you by a softer, more tender 
reminiscence ; because, ITeing a parson, there's 
no saying how he'd have taken it." 

She raised her book higher so as to conceal 
her face, but still said nothing. 

"At all events," said he, in a more careless 
tone, " we are not going to add to the induce- 
ments which attract tUs gentleman to return 



home, and we must not forget that our host 
here may turn us out at any moment" 

"I thihk it will be our fault whenever he 
does so," said she, quietly. 

"Fault and misfortune are pretty much alike 
to my thinking. There's one thing, however, I 
have made up my mind on — ^I'll bolt. When 
he gives notice to quit, he shall be obliged to 
provide for you and the brats out of sheer ne- 
cessity. He cannot turn you out on the 
streets, he can't send you to the Union; you 
have no friends to whom he can pack you off; 
so let him storm as he likes — something he 
must do." 

To this speech she seemed to give no atten- 
tion whatever. Whether the threat was an oft- 
repeated one, or that she was inured to coarse- 
ness of this nature, or that silence was the best 
line to take in these emergencies, she never ap- 
peared to notice his words. 

"What about that money he promised you? 
has he given it?" said he suddenly, when about 
to leave the room. 

"No; he said something about selling out 
some mining shares — ^scrip he called it. I for- 
get exactly what he said, but the purport was 
liiat he was pressed just now." 

" I take it he is. My mother's allowance is 
in arrear, and she is not one to bear the delay 
very patiently. So you've got nothing ? " 

" Nothing, except ten pounds he g^ve Cary 
yesterday for her birthday." 

"Where is it?" 

"In that work-box— no, in the upper part 
Do you want it?" 

"What a question! Of course I want it, 
somewhat more than Cary does, I promise you. 
I was going off to-day with just five sovereigns 
in my pocket. Bye-bye. I shall be late if I 
don't hurry myself." As he reached the door 
he turned round — " What was it I had to tell 
you — some piece of news or other — ^what could 
it have been ? " 

" Nothing pleasant, I'm sure, so it's as well 
unremembered." 

"Polite, certainly," said he, walking slowly 
back while he seemed tiying to rec^ some- 
thing. "Oh, I have it. The transport that 
took out the — ^th has been wrecked somewhere 
off Sardinia. Engine broken down, paddle- 
wheels carried away^ quarter-boats smashed, 
and, in fact, total wreck. 1 have no time to 
tell you more ;" and so saying he hurried away, 
but opening the door noiselessly he peeped in 
and saw her with her head buried in her hands 
leaning on the table; and, stealing stealthily 
down the corridor, he hastened to Ms room to 
pack up for his journey, and it was while thus 
occupied the Chiefs message reached him. 

Wlien the Chief Baron asked Haire to call at 
the Police Office and inquire if he might not be 
permitted to see the person who had been 
arrested that morning at Howth, he had not 
the very vaguest idea what step he should next 
take, nor what proceedings institute, if his de- 
mand might be acceded to. The indignant 
anger he felt at the slight put upon him by-the 
Government in passing him over on the Com- 
mission, had got such entire possession of him 
that he only thought of a reposal without con- 
sidering how it was to be effected. " I am not 
one to be tnaviltftd. "^i^Ca. ybs!§'qss!&^« ^^ *^5iK»i 
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men such ignorant naturalists as not to know 
that there is one species of whale that the 
boldest never hftrpoons? Swift was a Dean, 
but he never suffered his cassock to impede the 
free use of his limbs. I am a Judge, but they ' 
shall see that the ermine embarrasses me just 
as little. They have provoked the conflict, and 
it is not for me to dedine it They are doing 
scores of things every day in Ireland that, if 
there was one man of ability and courage op- 
posed to them, would shake the Cabinet to its 
centre. I will make Pemberton's law a proverb 
and a by-word. The public will soon come to 
suspect that the reason I am not on the bench 
at these trials is not to be looked for in the 
spiteful malignity of the Oastle, but in the con- 
scientious scruples of one who warned the 
Crown against ti^ese prosecutions. The Act is 
a new one. It would give me scant labour to 
show that it cannot be made law, that its 
clauses are contradictory, its provisions errone- 
ous, its penalties evasive. What is to prevent 
me introducing, as a digression, into my next 
charge to a grand jury, my regrets or sorrows 
over such bungling legislation? Who is to 
convict me for arraigning the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment, or telling the country, you are legislated 
for by ignorance I your statutes are made by 
incompetence I The public press is always 
open, and it will soon be bruited about that the 
letter signed Lycurgus was written by William 
Lendrick. I will take Bamewell or Perrin, or 
some other promising young fellow of the junior 
bar, and instruct him for the defence. I will 
give him law enough to confute, and he shall 
furnish the insolence to confront, this Attorney- 
General There never was a case better suited 
to carry the issue out of the Queen's Bench and 
arraign the Queen's advisers. Let them turn 
upon me if they dare : I was a citizen before I 
was a lawyer, I was an Irishman before I be- 
came a judge. There was a bishop who braved 
the Government in the days of the volunteers. 
They shall find that high station in Ireland is 
but another guarantee for patriotism." By 
such bursts of angry denunciation had he ex- 
cited himself to such a degree, that when Sew- 
ell entered the room the old man's face was 
flushed, his eye flashing, and his lip quivering 
with passion. 

" I. was not aware of your absence, sir! " said 
he, sternly ; " and a mere accident informed me 
that you were going away again." 

" A sudden will required my presence at Killa- 
loe, my lord; and I found when I had got there 
I had left some papers behind here." 

" The explanation would be unexceptionable, 
sir, if this house were an inn to which a man 
comes and returns as he pleases ; but if I jerr 
not you are my guest here, and I hope if a host 
has duties he has rights." 

"My lord, I attached so very little importanco 
to my presence that I never flattered myself by 
thinking I should be missed." 

" I seldom flatter, sir, and I never do so where 
I intend to censure I " Sewell bowed submis- 
sively, but the effort to control his temper cost 
him a sharp pang, and a terrible struggle. 
"Enough of this, at least for the present; 
though I may mention, passingly, that we must 
take an eariy opportunity of placing our relations 
towards eadi other on some basis that may be 



easily understood by each of ys. The law of 
contracts will guide us to the right course. Hy 
object in sending for you now is to ask a service 
at your hands, if your other engagements Will 
leave you at liberty to render it." 

" I am entirely at your lordship's orders." 

" Well, sir, I will be very brief. I must needs 
be so, for I have fatigued myself by much talk- 
ing already. The papers will have infonz^ you 
that I am not to sit on this Commis&ion. The 
Ministers who cannot persuade me by their blan- 
dishments are endeavouring to disgust me by 
insult. They hav^ read the fable of the sun 
and the wind backwards, and inverted the moral 
It had been whispered abroad that if I tried 
these men there would have been no convictions. 
They raked up some early speeches of mine- 
youthful triumphs they were, in defence of 
Wolfe Tone, and Jackson, and otibiers ; and they 
argued — ^no, I am wrong— they did not argue, 
they imagined, that the enthusiasm of the advo- 
cate mii<ht have twined itself around the wisdom 
of the judge. They have quoted, too, in capital 
letters — ^it is there on the table— the peroration 
of my speech in Neilson'a case, where I implor- 
ed the jury to be cautious and circumspect, for 
so deeply had the Crown advisers compromised 
themselves in the pursuit of rebellion, it needed 
the most careful sifting not to include the law 
officers of the Castle, and to avoid placing the 
Attorney-General side by side with his victim." 

"How sarcastic I how cutting!" muttered 
Sewell in praise. 

"It was more than sarcastic, sir. It stung 
the Orange jury to the quick ; and though they 
convicted my dient, they trembled at the daring 
of his defender. 

"But I turn from the past to the present," 
said he, after a pause. "They have arrested 
this morning at Howth a man who is said to be 
of rank and station. The examination, conduct- 
ed in secret, has concealed his name ; and all 
that we know is that bail has not been accepted, 
if offered, for him. So long as these arrests 
concerned the vulgar fellows who take to rebel- 
lion for its robberies, no case can be made. 
With the creatures of rusty pikes and ruffian 
natures I have no sympathy. It matters little 
whether they be transported for treason or for 
theft. With the gentleman it is otherwise. 
Some speculative hope, some imaginative aspira- 
tion of serving his country, some wild dream 
begotten of the great Revolution of France, 
dashed not impossibly with some pergonal 
wrong, drives men from their ordinary course in 
life, and makes them felons where they meant 
to be philanthropists. I have often thought if 
this movement now at work should throw up to 
the surface one of this stamp, what a fine occa- 
sion it might afford to test the wisdom of those 
who rule us, to examine the machinery by which 
they govern, and to consider the advantage of 
that system — such a favourite system in Ireland 
— ^by which rebellion is fostered as a means of 
subsequent concession^ as though it were neces- 
sary to manure the loyalty of the land by the 
blood of traitors. 

" I weary you, sir, and I am sorry for it. No, 
no, make no protestations. It is a theme can- 
not have the same interest for you as for me. 
What I would ask of you is, to go down to the 
head-office and see Mr. Spencer, and learn fh)m 
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him if you might have an order to Bee the pri- 
soner— ryour pretext being, the suspicion that 
ho is personaUy known to you. If you succeed 
in getting the order, you will proceed to the 
Richmond Bridewell and have an interview with 
him. You are a man of the world, sir, and I 
need not give you any instructions how to ascer- 
tain his condition, his belongings, and his means 
of defence. If he be a gentleman, in the sense 
we use that term when appljring its best attri- 
butes to it, you will be frank and outspoken, 
and will tell him candidly that your object is to 
make his case the groundwork of an attack on 
the Government, and the means by which all 
the snares that have led men to rebellion may 
be thoroughly exposed, and the craft of the 
Crown lawyer be arraigned beside the lees cold- 
blooded cruelty of the traitor. Do you fully 
comprehend me, sir ? " 

" I think so, my lord. Your intention is, if I 
take you correctly, to make the case, if it be 
suitable, the groundwork for an attack on the 
Government of Ireland." 

"In which I am not to appear." 

"Of course, my lord; though possibly with 
no objection that it should be known how far 
your sympathy is with a free discussion of the 
whole state of Ireland." 

" You apprehend me aright, sir— a free dis- 
cussion of the whoje state of Ireland." 

"I go, therefore, without any concert with 
your lordship at present. I take this step 
entirely at my own instance ? " 

" You do, sir. If matters eventually should 
take the turn which admits of any intervention 
on my part — any expression of opinion — any 
elucidiation of sentiments attributed to me — ^I 
will be free to make such in a manner I deem 
suitable." 

" In case this person should prove one, either 
from his character or the degree in which he 
has impHcated himself, unfitted for your lord- 
ship's object, I am to drop the negotiation ? " 

"Rather, I should say, sir, you are not to 
open it." 

" I meant as much," said Sewell, with some 
Irritation. 

" It is an occasion, sir, for careful action and 
precise expression. I have no doubt you will 
acquit yourself creditably in each of these re-r 
spects. Are you already acquainted with Mr. 
Spencer ? " 

"We have met at the dub, my lord; he at 
least knows who I am." 

"That will be quite sufficient. One point 
more— I have no need to caution you as to 
secresy — this is a matter which cannot be talk- 
ed of." 

" That you may rely on, my lord; reserve is 
so natural to me, that I have to, put no strain 
upon my manner to remember it." 

" I shall be curious to hear the result of your 
visit — that is, if you be permitted to visit the 
Bridewell. Will you do me the favour to come 
to me at once ? " 

SeweJl promised this faithfully, and withdrew. 

" If ever an old fool wanted to run his head 
into a noose," muttered he, " here is one ; the 
slightest blunder on my part, intentional or not, 
and tliis great Boron of the Exchequer might 
be shown up &3 abetting treason. To be sure, 
lie has given me nothing under his hand-— no- 



thing in writing-— I wonder was that designedly 
or not; he is so crafty in the middle of all his 
passion." Thus meditating, he went on his 
mission. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

SOlfB OF SEWELL'S OPINIONS. 

Sewell was well received by the magistrate, 
and promised that he should be admitted to see* 
the prisoner on the next morning; having com- 
municated which tidings to the Chief Baron, 
he went off to dine with his mother in Merrion 
Square. 

"Isn't Luqy coming?" said Lady Lendrick, 
as he entered the drawing-room alone. 

"No. I told her I wanted a long confiden- 
tial talk with you ; I hinted that she might find 
it awkward if one of the subjects discussed 
should happen to be herself, and advised her to 
stay at home, and she concurred with me." 

" You are a great fool, Dudley, to treat her in 
that fashion. I tell you there never was a wo- 
man in the world who could forgive it." 

"I don't want her to forgive it, mother; 
there's the mistake you are always jnaking. 
The way she baffles me is by non-resistance. 
If I could once get her to resent something — 
anything — ^I could win the game." 

"Perhaps some one might resent for her,** 
said she, dryly. ' 

" I ask nothing better. I have tried to bring 
it to that scores of times, but men have grown 
very cautious latterly. In the old days of du- 
elling a fellow knew the cost of what he was 
doing: now that we have got juries and dama- 
ges, a man thinks twice about an entanglement^ 
without4ie be a very young fellow." 

"It is no wonder that she hates you," said 
she, fiercely. 

" Perhaps not," said he, languidly ; " but here 
comes dinner." 

For a while the duties of the table occupied 
them, and they chatted away about indifferent 
matters ; but when the servants left the room, 
SeweU took up the theme where they had left; 
it, and said, " It's no use to either of us, mother, 
to get what is called judicial separation. It's the 
chfdn still, only that the links are a little longer, ' 
and it's the chain we Tiaie ! We began to hate it 
before we were a month tied to each other, and 
time, somehow, does nft)t smoothe down these as- 
perities. As to any other separation, the lawyers 
tell me it is hopeless. There's a functionary 
called the 'Queen's' something or other who 
always intervenes in the interests of morality, 
and compels people who have proved their in- 
compatibility by years of dissension to go back • 
and quarrel more." < 

" I think if it were only for the children's 
sake—" 

" For the children's sake I " broke he in. 
"What can it possibly matter whether they be 
brought up by their mother alone, or in a house 
» where their father and mother are always quar- 
relling ? At all events, they form no element 
in the question ao Cax ^^ I ^ss^.^ssssiSiK^:^'^^^'^ 
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"I think your best hold on the Chief Barpn 
is Ids liking for the children ; he is very fond 
of ileginald." 

" What's the use of a hold on an old man 
who has more caprices than he has years ? He 
has made eight wills to my own knowledge 
since May last. You may fancy how far afield 
he fitrays in his testamentary dispositions when 
in one of them he makes you residuary lega- 
tee." 

''Me/ Me!'' 

"You; and what's more, calls you his 
faithful and devoted Ts-ife, * who— for five-and- 
twenty years that we lived apart — contributed 
mainly to the happiness of my life.' " 

*' The parenthesis, at least, is like him," said 
she, smiling. 

" To the children he has bequeathed I don't 
know what, sometimes with Lucy as their guar- 
dian, sometimes myself. The Lendrick girl was 
always handsomely provided for till lately, when 
he. scratched her out completely; and in the 
last document which I saw there were the 
words, * To my immediate family I bequeath my 
forgiveness for their desertion of me, and this 
free of all legacy duty and other charges.' I am 
sure, mother, he's a little mad.'* 

"Nothing of the kind — no more than you 
are." 

" I don't know that. I always suspect that 
*the marvellous vigour' of old age gets its 
prime stimulus from an over-excited brain. He 
sat up a whole night last week — I know it to 
my cost, for I had to copy it out — ^writing a 
letter to the ' Times ' on the Land Tenure Ml, 
'^ and he nearly went out of his mind on seeing 
it in small type." 

"He is vain, if you like; but not mad cer- 
''- talnly." 

" For a while I thought one of his fits of pas- 
^Oi| would do for him — ^he gets crimson, and' 
r^ Ikeni lividly pale, and then flushed again, and 
Ms nails are driven into his palms, and ne froths 
at the mouth ; but somehow the whole subsides 
at last, and his voice grows gentle, and bis 
manner courteous — ^you'd think him a lamb, if 
you had never seen him as a tiger. In these 
moods he becomes actually humble, so that the 
other night he sat down and wrote his resig- 
nation to the Home Office, stating that the in- 
creasing burden of years and infirmity left him 
no other choice than that of descending from 
the Bench he had occupied so long and so un- 
worthily, and begging her Majesty would graci- 
ously accord a retreat to one ' who had outlived 
everything but his loyalty.' " 

" What became of this ? " 

" He asked me about it next morning, but I 
said I had burned it by his orders ; but I have 
it this moment in my desk." 

" You have no right to keep it. I insist on 
your destroying it." 

" Pardon me, mother. I'd be a rich man to- 
day if I 'hadn't given way to thatXoolish habit 
of making away with papers supposed to be 
worthless. The three lines of a man's writing, 
thai the old Judge said he could hang any man 
on, might, it strikes me, be often used to better 
purpose." 

" I wish you would keep, your sharp prac- 
tices for others and spare him^'' said she, se- 
rerelf. 



"It's very generous oCyou to say so, mother, 
considering the way he treats you and talks of 
you." 

"Sir William and I were ill met and ill 
matched, but that is not any reason that I 
should like to see him treacherously dealt 
with." 

"There's no talk of treachery here. I was 
merely uttering an abstract truth about the 
value of old papers, and regretting how late I 
came to the knowledge. There's that bundle 
of letters of that fool Trafford, for instance, to 
Lucy. I can't get a divorce on them, it's true ; 
but I hope to squeeze a thousand pounds out 
of him before he has them back again." 

" I hope in my heart that the world does not 
know you I " said she, bitterly. 

"Do you know, mother, I rather suspect it 
does? The world is aware that a great many 
men, some of whom it oould ill- spare, live by 
what is called their Wits^that is to say, that 
they play the game entitled *Life' with what 
Yankees call 'the advantages;' and the world 
no more resents my living by the sharp practice 
long experience has taught me, than it is angry 
with this man for being a lawyer, and that one 
for being a doctor." . -v * 

" You know in youf heart that Trafiford 
nevfjr thought of steaUng Lucy's affections." 

•Perhaps I do; butixJoa't know what were 
Lucy's intentions towards Trafford." 

"Oh,fle, fiel" . ^ 

" Be shocked if you like. It's very proper, 
perhaps, that you should be shocked; but na- 
ture has endowed me wtth strong nerves or 
coarse feelings, whichever yoii like to call them, 
and consequently I can talk^jf l^ese things 
with as little intermixture- of sentiment as I 
would employ in discussing a protested bill. 
Lucy herself is not deficient iirtto cool quality, 
and we have discussed the social contract styled 
Marriage with a charming unanimity of opinicm. 
Indeed, when I have thought over the marvel- 
lous agreement of our sentiments, I have been 
actually amazed why we could not live together 
without hating each other." 

" I pity her — from the bottom of my heart 
I pity her." 

" So do I, mother. I pity her, because I pity 
myself. It was a stupid bargain for each of us. 
I thought I was marrying an angel with sixty 
thousand pounds. She fancied she was getting 
a hero, with a peerage in the distance. Each 
made a 'bad book,' It is deuced hard, how- 
ever," continued he, in a fiercer strain, "if 
one must go on backing the horse that you 
know will lose, staking your money where you 
see you cannot win. My wife and myself 
awoke from our illusions years ago; but to 
please the world, to- gratify that amiable thing 
called Society, we must go on still, just as if we 
believed all that we know and have proved to 
be rotten falsehoods. Now I ask you, mother, 
is not this rather hard ? "^jTouldn't it be hard 
for a good-tempered, easy-going fellow ? And 
is it not more than hard for a hasty, peevish, 
irritable dog like myself? We know and see 
that we are bad company for each other, but 
you — ^I mean the world— you insist that we 
should go on quarrelling to the end, as if ^ere 
was anything edifying in the spectacle of our 
mutual dislike." 
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" Too much of this. I beseech you, drop the 
subject, and talk of something else." 

"I declare, mother, if there was any one 1 
coujli be frank and out-spoken with on this 
thttoe, I believed it to be yourself. You have 
had * your losses * too, and know what it is to 
be unhappily mated." 

*' "Whatever I may have suffered, I have not 
.lost self-respect," said she, haughtily. 

" Heigho 1 " cried he, wearily, " I always find 
that my opinions place me in a minority, and so 
it must ever be while the worid is the hypo- 
critical thing we see it Oh dear, if people 
could only vote' by ballot, I'd like to see mar- 
riage put to l&e test" 

" What did. Sir William say about my going 
to the picnic?" asked she, suddenly. 

" He said you were quite right to obtain as 
many attentions as you could from the Castle, 
on the same principle that the vicar's wife stipu- 
lated for the sheep in the picture — * as many as 
the painter would put in for nothing.' "/ 

" So that he is firmly determined not to re- 
sign?" 

** Most firmly; nor will he be warned by the 
example of the well-bred dog, for ho sees, or he 
might see, all the preparations on foot for kick- 
ing him out." 

" You don't think they would compel him to 
realm?" 

"No; but they'll compel him to go, which 
amounts to the same. Balfour says they mean 
to move an address to the Queen praying her 
Majesty to superannuate him." 

" It would kill him — ^he'd not survive it" 

"So it is generally believed — all the more 
because it is a course he has ever declared to be 
impossible — ^Imean constitutionally impossible." 

" I hope he may be spared this -insult" 

" He might escape it by dying first, mother ; 
and really, under the circumstances, it would 
bo more dignified." 

" Your morals were not, at any time, to boast 
of, but your manners used to be those of a gen- 
tleman," said she, in a voice thick with passion. 

** I am afraid, mother, that both morals and 
mcmners, like this hat of mine, are a little the 
worse for wear; but as in the case of the 
hat too, use has made them pleasanter to me 
than spick and span new ones, with all the gloss 
on. At all events, I never dreamed of offend- 
ing when I suggested the possibihty of your 
being a widow. Indeed, I fancied it was femi- 
nine for widower, which I imagined to be no 
such bad thing." 

" If the Chief Baron should be compelled to 
leave the Bench, will it affect your tenure of the 
Begistrarship ? " 

" That is what nobody seems to know. Some 
opine one way, some another; and though all 
ask me what does the Chief himsolf say on the 
matter, I have never had the courage to ask the 
question." 

"You are quite right. It would be most in- 
discreet to do so." 

" Indeed, if I were rash enough to risk the 
step, it would redound to nothing, since I am 
quite persuaded that he believes that whenever 
he retires from pubUo life or quits this world 
altogether, a general chaos will ensue, and that 
all sorts of ignorant and incompetent people will 
jostle the dever fellows out of the way, just 



because the one great directing mind of the age 
has left the scene and departed." » 

"All his favours to you have certainly not 
bought your gratitude, Dudley." 

"I don't suspect it is a quality I tver laid up 
a large stock of, mother — ^not to say that I have 
always deemed it a somewhat unworthy thing 
to swallow the bad qualities of a man simply ■ 
because he was civil to you personally." 

"His kindness might at least secure your 
silence." 

" Then it would be a very craven silence. But 
I'll join issue with you on the other counts. 
What is this great kindness for which I am not 
to speak my mind about him ? He has housed 
and fed me; very good things in their way, 
but benefits which never cost him anything 
but his money. Now, what have I repaid him 
with ? My society, my time, my temper, I might 
say my health, for he has worried me to that de- 
gree some days that I have been actually on the 
verge of a fever. And if his overbearing insolence 
was hard to endure, still harder was it to stand 
his inordinate vanity without laughter. I ask 
you frankly, isn't he the vainest man, not that 
you ever met, but that you ever heard of ? " 

" Vain he is, but not withoirfj some reason. 
He has had great triumphs, great distinctions in 
life." 

"So he has told me. I have li.steued for 
hours long t6 descriptions of the sensation he 
created in the House — ^it was the Irish House, 
by the way — ^by his speech on the Regency 
Bill, or some other obsolete question ; and how 
Flood .h(ul asked the House to adjourn £^ r^ 
co^er their calm and composure, after the over- 
whelming power of the speech they had just 
hstened tO| ipid how, at the Bar, Plunkett onoe. 
said to^n^jtiry, * Short of actual guilt, there .11*' 
no such ndflfortune can befall a man as to have 
Sergeant Lendrick against him.' I wish I was 
independent — I mean, rich enough, to tell him 
what I think of him ; that I had just- five mi- 
nutes — ^I'd npt^fek more^— to convey my impres- 
sion of ]#~§fedln|^d brilliant quahties I and to 
show him that, between the impulses of his 
temper and his vanity together, he is, in mat-^ 
ters of the world, Uttle better than a fool I Whftt'- 
do you think he is going to do at tliis very 
moment? I had not intended speaking of it, 
but you have pushed me to it In revenge for 
the Government having passed him ov«r on the - 
Commission, he is going to supply some of 
these *Celt' rascals with means to employ 
counsel, and raise certain questions of legality, 
which he thinks will puzzle Pemberton to 
meet. Of course, rash and indiscreet as he is, 
this is not to be dojae openly. It is to be ac- 
complished in secret, and tlurough met I am 
to go to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock to 
the Richmond GaoL 1 have the order for my 
admission in my pocket I am there to visit 
heaven knows whom; some scoundrel or other 
—just OS likely a Government spy as a rebel, 
who will pubUsh the whole scheme to the 
world. At all events, I am to see and have 
speech of the fellow, and ascertain on what 
evidence he was committed to prison, and what 
kind of case he can make as to his innocence. 
He is said to be. a gentleman — ^the very last 
reason, to my thinking, for taking him u^ \ €a^ 
whenever Zt ^«vi\\BXwai\^i ^"OvssA \sl ^s::^ ^^^s55»r 
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violent, flaring, and vigorons as ever, wild with 
vanity, and mad to match himself with the first 
men of the day." 

While Sewdd talked in this open and indis- 
creet way of the old Judge, his meaning was to 
show with what perfect confidence he treated 
his companion, and at the same time how fair 
and natural it would be to expect fhinkness in 
return. The crafty lawyer, however, trained in 
the school where all these feints and false parries 
are the commonest tricks of fence, never ven- 
tured beyond an expression of well-got-up as- 
tonishment, or a laugh of enjoyment at some of 
Sewell's smartnesses. 

"You want a light?" said Sewell, seemg 
that the other held his cigar still imlit in his 
fingers. 

*' Thanks. I was forgetting it The fact is, 
you kept me so much amused, I never thought 
of smokmg ; nor am I much of a smoker at any 
time." 

" It's the vice of the idle man,' and you are 
not in that category. By the way, what a busy 
time you must have of it now, with all these 
commitments ? " 

" Not so much as one might think. The cases 
are numerous, but they are all the same. In- 
deed, the Informants are identical in nearly 
every instance. Tim Branegan had two num- 
bers of the * Green Flag * newspaper, some 
loose powder in his waistcoat-podket, and an 
American drill-book in the crown of his hat." 

"And is that treason-felony? " 

"With a little filling up it becomes so. In 
the rank of life these men belong to, it's as easy 
to find a rebel as it would be in Africa to dis- 
cover a man with a woolly head." 

"And this present movement is. entirely 
limited to that dass? " said Sewell, carelessly. 

" So we thought till a couple of days ago, 
but we have now arrested one whose condition 
is that of a gentleman." 

" With anything like strong evidence against 
him?" 

" I have not seen the mformations myself, but 
Burrowes, who has read them, calls them highly 
important ; not alone as regards the prisoner, 
but a number of people whose loyalty was never 
so much as suspected. Now the Viceroy is 
away, the Chief Secretary on the Continent, And 
even Balfour, who can always find out what the 
Cabinet wishes — ^Balfour absent, we are actually 
puzzled whether the publicity attending the 
prosecution of such a man would not serve 
rather than damage the rebel cause, displaying 
as it would that there is a sympathy for this 
movement in a quarter far removed from the 
peasant." 

"Isn't it strange that the Chief Baron should 
have, the other evening in the course of talk, 
hit upon such a possibility as this, and said, ' I 
wonder would the Castle lawyers be crafty 
enough to see that such a case should not be 
brought to trial? One man of education, and 
whose motives might be ascribed to an exalted, 
however misdirected, patriotism,' said he, * would 
lift this rabble out of the slough of their vulgar 
movement and- give it the character of a nation- 
al rising.' " 

" But what would he do ? did he say how he 
would act ? " 

**He said sometbing about ' bail,' and he used 



a word I wasn't familiar with — like estreating: 
is there such a word? " 

" Yes, yes, there is ; but I don't see how it's ^ 
to be dona Would it be possible to have a tsJk ' 
with him on the matter, informally, of course? " 

" That would betray me^ and he would never 
forgive my having told you his opinion already," 
said SewelL " No, that is out of the question ; 
but if you would confide to me the points yoa 
want his judgment on, Vd manage to obtain it" 

Pemberton seemed to reflect over this, and 
walked along some paces in silence. 

" He mentioned a curious thing," said Sisweil, 
laughingly; "he said that in Enomett's affair, 
there were three or four men compromised, 
whom the Government were very unwilling to 
bring to trial, and that they actually provided the 
bail for them — secretly, of course — and indemni- 
fied the men for their losses on the forfeiture." 

" It couldn't be done now," said Pemberton. 

" Q'hat's what the Chief said. They couldnt \ 
do it now, for they have not got M^Nally — ^who- 
ever M'Nally was." 

Pemberton coloured crimson, for M^Nally was 
the name of the Solicitor-General of that day, 
and he knew well that the sarcasm was in tite 
comparison between that clever lawyer and 
himself. 

"What I meant was, that Crown lawyers 
have a very different public to account to in the 
present day from what they had in those law- 
less times," said Pemberton, with irritatioa. 
" I'm afraid the Chief Baron, with all his learn- 
ing and all his wit, likes to go back to that 
period for every one of his iUustrations. You 
heard how he capped the Archbishop's allosiQiL 
•to the Prodigal Son to-day ?— I don't think his 
Grace liked it — that it requires more tact to 
provide an escape for a criminal than to prose- 
cute a guilty man to conviction," 

"That*s so like him I" said Sewell, with a 
bitter laugh. "Perhaps the great charm that 
attaches him to public life is to be able to utter 
his flippant impertinences ex ccUhedrd. If you 
could hit upon some position from whic^ he coiUd 
ftdminate his bolts of sarcasm with effect, I fancy 
he'd not object to resign the Bench. I heard 
him once say, * I cannot go to church without a 
transgression, for I envy the preacher, who has 
the congregatiou at his mercy for an hour.' " 

"Ah, he'll not resign,"^' sighed Pemberton, 
deeply. 

"I don't know that." 

" At least he'll not do so on any terms they'll 
make with him." 

"Nor am I so sure of that," repeated tiie 
other, gravely. Sewell waited for some rejoin- 
der to this speech, of which he hoped his com- 
panion would ask the explanation, but the 
cautious lawyer said not a word. 

" No man with a sensitive, irascible, and vain 
disposition is to 'be turned from his course, 
whatever it be, by menatee or bully," said 
Sewell "The weak side of these people is 
tiieir vanity, and to approach them by tihat you 
ought to know and to cultivate those who are 
about them. Now, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing there were moments — ay, there were hours 
— ^in which, if it had been any interest to me, I 
could have got him to resign. He is eminently 
a man of his word, and once pledged nothing 
would make hmi retine firom his promise." 
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" I declare, after all," said Pemberton, " if he 
feels equal to the hard work of the Oourt, and 
likes it, I don't see why all this pressure should 
be put upon him. Do you t " 

" I am the last man probably tf^ see it," said 
Sewell, with an easy laugh. " His abdication 
would, of course, not suit me. I suppose we'd 
better stxpU back into the house— they'll miss 
ns." There was an evident coldness in the 
way these last words were spoken, and Sewell 
meant that the lawyer should see his irritation. 

**Have you ever said anything to Balfour 
about what we have been talking of? "' said 
Pemberton, as they moved towards the house. 

" I may or I may not. I talk pretty freely on 
all sorts of things, and unfortunately with an 
incaution, too, that is not always profitable." 

"Because, if you were to show him as clearly 
as a whUe ago you shbwed Tne, the mode in 
which this matter might be negotiated, I have 
little doubt — th&if is, I have reason to sup- 
pose—or I ml^ht go farther and say that I 
know ^^ 

" ril tell you what /know, Mr. Solicitor, that 
I wouldn't give that end of a cigar," and he 
pitched it from him as he spoke, " to decide the 
question either way." And. with this they 
passed on and mingled with the company in the 
drawing-room. " I have hooked you at last, my 
shrewd friend; and if I know anything of man- 
kind, 111 see you, or hear from you, before 
twelve hours are over." 

"Where have you been, Colonel, with my 
friend the Solicitor-General?" said the Chief 
Baron. 

"Cabinet-making, my lord," said Sewell, 
laughingly. 

"Take care, sir," said the Chief, sternly — 
"take care of that pastime. It has led more 
than one man to become a Joiner and a 
Turner ! " And a buzz went through the room 
as men repeated this motj and people asked 
each other, " Is this the man we are calling on 
to retire as worn-out, effete, and exhausted ? " 



CHAPTER LX 

CHIEF SEOBETA^Y BALFOUR. 

Mr. Balfour returned to Ireland a greater man 
than he left it. He had been advanced to the 
post of Chief Secretary, and had taken his seat 
in the House as Member f6r Muddleport. Poli- 
tical life was therefore dawning very graciously 
upon him, and his ambition was budding with 
every prospect of success. 

The Secretary's Lodge in the Phoenix Park is 
somewhat of a pretty residence, and with its 
gardens, its shrubberies, and conservatory, seen 
on a summer's day when broad doud-shadows 
He sleeping on the Dublin mountains, and the 
fragrant white thorn scents the air, must cer- 
tainly be a pleasant change from the din, the 
crush, and the turmoil of "town " at the fag end 
of a season. English officials call it damp. In- 
deed they have a trick of ascribing this quality 
to all things Irish ; and national energy, nation- 
al common sense, and national loyalty seem to 



them to be ever in a diluted form. Even our 
drollery is not as dry as our neighbours'. 

In this official residence Mr. Balfour was now 
installed, and while Fortune seemed to shower 
her favours so lavishly upon him, the quid ama- 
rum was still there, — ^his tenure was insecure. 
The party to which he belonged had contrived 
to offend some of its followers and alienate, 
others, and, without adopting any such decided 
line as might imply a change of policy, had ex- 
cited a general sense of distrust in those who 
had once followed it implicitly. In the emer^ 
gendes of party life, the manoeuvre known to 
soldiers as a "diange of front" is often re- 
quired. The present Cabinet were in this 
position. They had been for some sessions • 
trading on their Protestantism. They had been 
Churchmen ^^pur sarigJ' Their bishops, their 
deans, their colonial appointments had all been 
of that orthodox kind that defied slander ; and 
as it is said that a man with a broad-brimmed 
hat and drab gaiters may indulge unsuspected 
in vices which a more smartly got-up neighbour 
would bring down reprobation upon his head 
for practising, so may a minist^ under the 
shadow of Exeter HaU do a variety of things 
denied to less sacred individuals. " The Pro- 
testant ticket " had carried them safely over two 
sessions, but there came now a hitch in which 
they needed that strange section called "the 
Irish party," a sort of political flying "column, ^ 
suffideiMy uncertain always to need watching, 
and if not very compact or highly disdplined, 
rash and bold enough to be very damaging in 
moments of difficulty. Now, as Under-Secre- 
tary, Balfour had snubbed this party repeatedly. 
They had been passed over in promotion, and 
their claims to advancement coldly received. 
The amenities of the Castle— that social Para- 
dise of all Irish men and women — ^had been 
denied them. Por them were no dinners, — no 
mornings at the Lodge, and great were the 
murmurs of discontent thereat. A change, 
however, had come ; an English defection had 
rendered Irish support of consequence, and 
Balfour was sent over to, what in the slang of 
party is called, conciliate, but which, in Jess 
euphuistic phrase, might be termed to employ a 
system of general and outrageous corruption. 

Same averred that the Viceroy, indignantly 
refusing to be a party to this policy, feigned 
iUness and stayed away ; others dedared that 
his resignation had been tendered and accepted, 
but liiat measures of state required secresy on , 
th^ subject; while a third section of guessers 
suggested that when the coarse work of cor^ 
ruption had been accomplished by the Secret 
.tary, his Excellency would arrive to crown the 
edifice. 

At all events the Ministry stood in need of 
these " free lances," and Cholmondeley Balfour 
was sent over to. secure them. Before all 
goveimmental changes there is.a sort of " ground 
swell " amongst the knowing men of party that 
presages the storm ; and so, now, scarcely had 
Balfour reached the Lodge than a rumour ran 
that some new turn of policy was about to be 
tried, and that what is called the " Irish diffi- 
culty" was going to be discounted into the 
English necessity. 

The first arrival at the Lodge was Pemberton. 
He had just boevi ^'ife^Jy^^ «^\ii& ^^sjcShsq^ "sss^ 
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Mallow, and ascribed his failure to the luke- 
warmness of the Government, and the indiffer- 
ence with which they had treated his demands 
for some small patronage for his supporters. 
Nor was it mere indifference — ^thero was actual 
reason to believe that favour was shown to his 
opponent, and that Mr. Heffeman, the Catholic 
barrister of extreme views, had met the support 
of more than one of those known to be under 
Government influence. There was a story of a 
letter from the Irish Oflftce to Father O'Hea, the 
parish priest. Some averred they had read it, 
declaring that the Cabinet only desired to know 
"the real sentiments of Treland, what Irishmen 
actually wished and wanted," to meet them. 
• Noi^, when a Government official writes to a 
priest, his party is always in extremis. 

Pemberton reached the Lodge feverish, irri- 
tated, and uneasy. He had, not very willingly, 
surrendered a great practice at the bar to enter 
life as a politician, and now what if the reward 
of his services should turn out to be treachery 
and betrayal? Over and over again had he 
been told he was to have the bench ; but the 
Chief Baron would neither die nor retire, nor 
was there any vacancy amongst the other courts. 
Nor had he done very well in Parliament ; he 
was hasty and irritable in reply, too dispiursive 
in statement, and, worse than these, not plod- 
ding enough nor suflftdently given to repetition 
to please the House ; for the •* assembled wis- 
dom " is fond of its ease, and very often listens 
• with a drowsy consciousness that if it did not 
catch what the orator said aright, it was sure 
to hear him say it again later on. He had made 
no "hit" with the House, and he was not 
patient enough nor young enough to toil quietly 
on to gain that estimation which he had hoped 
to snatch at starting. 

Besides all these grounds of discontent, he 
was vexed at the careless way in which his 
party defended him against the attacks of the 
Opposition. Nothing probably teaches a man 
his value to his own set so thoroughly as this 
'test : and he who is ill defended in his absence 
generally knows that he may retire without 
cause of regret. He came out, therefore, that 
morning to see Balfour, and, as the phrase is, 
" have it out with hiqi." Balfour's instructions 
from the " other side," as Irishmen playfully de- 
nominate England, were to get rid of Pemberton 
as soon as possible, — ^but, at the same time, 
with all the caution required not to convert an 
old adherent into an enemy. 

Balfour was at breakfast, with an Italian 
greyhound on a chair beside him, and a Maltese 
terrier seated on the table, when Pemberton 
was announced. He lounged over his meal, al- 
ternating tea with the "Times,** and now and 
then reading scraps of the letters which lay in 
heaps around him. 

After inviting his guest to partake of some- 
thing, and hearing that he had already break- 
fasted three hours before, Balfour began to give 
him all the political gossip of town. This, for 
the most part, related to changes and promotions 
— ^how Griflflth was ti go to the Colonial, and 
Haughton to the Foreign Office; that Forbes 
was to have the Bath, and make way for Bet- 
more, who was to be Under-Secretary. " Chad- 
wick, you see, gets nothing. He asked for a 
commiBsionership, and we offered him the 



governorship of Bermuda; hence has he gone 
down below the gangway, and sits on the seat 
of the scomfuL" 

" Your majority was smaller than I looked for 
on Tuesday night. Couldn't you have made a 
stronger muster ? " said Pemberton. 

"I don't know: twenty-eight is no| bad. 
There are so many of our people in abeyance. 
There are five fighting petitions against their 
return, and as many more 'seeking re-election, 
and a few more, like yourself, Pem. * out in the 
cold.' " 

"For which gracious situation I have to 
thank my friends." 

" Indeed ! how is that? " 

" It is somewhat cool to ask me. Have you 
not seen the papers lately ? have you not read 
the letter that Sir Gray ChadweU addressed* to 
Father O'Hea of Mallow?" 

" Of course I have read it — an admirable let- 
ter—a capital letter. I don't know where the 
case of Ireland has been treated with such mas- 
terly knowledge and discrimination." 

" And why have my instructions been always 
in an opposite sense? Why have I been given 
to believe that the Ministry distrusted that 
party and feared their bad faith? " 

" Have you ever seen GrunzenhoflTs account 
of the battio of Leipsic?" 

" No ; nor have I the slightest curiosity to 
hear how it applies to what we are talking of" 

"But it does apply. It's the very neatest 
apropos I could cite for you. "''There was a mo- 
ment, he says, in that history, when Schwarzen- 
berg was about to outflank the Saxons, and open 
a terrific fire of artillery upon them ; and either 
they saw what fate impended over them, or that 
the hour they wished for had come, but they all 
deserted the ranks of the French and went over 
to the Allies." 

" And you fancy that the Cathohcs are going 
to side with you ? " said Pemberton, with a 
sneer. 

" It suits both parties to believe it, Pem." 

" The credulity will be all your own, Mr. Bal- 
four. I know my countrymen better than you 
do." 

"That's exactly what they won't credit at 
Downing Street, Pem ; and I assure you that 
my heart is broken defending you in the House. 
They are eternally asking about what happened 
at such an assize ; and why the Crown was not 
better prepared in such a prosecution; and 
though I am accounted a ready fellow in rep^, 
it becomes a bore ait last. I'm sorry to say ilj 
Pem, but it is ift bore." 

" I'm glad, Mr. Balfour, exceedingly glad, you 
should put the issue between us so dearly; 
though I own to you that coming here this 
morning as the plaintiff, it is not without sur- 
prise I find myself on my defence." 

" What's this, Banks ? " asked Balfour, hasti- 
ly, as his private secretary entered with a 
despatch. 

" From Crew, sir; it must be his Excellency 
sends it." 

Balfour broke it open and exclaimed, "In 
cipher, too ! Go and have it transcribed at once ; 
you have the key here." 

" Yes, sir ; I am familiar with the character, 
too, and can do it quickly." Thus saying he left 
the room. 
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While this brief dialogue was taking place, 
Pemberton walked up and down the room, pale 
and agitated in features, but with a compressed 
lip and bent brow, like one nerving himself for 
coming conflict. 

" I hope we're not out," said Balfour, with a 
laugh of assumed indiflference. *'He rarely 
employs a cipher ; and it must be something of 
moment, or he would not do so now." 

" It is a matter of perfect indiflference to twc," 
said Pemberton. "Treated as I have been, I 
could scarcely say I should regret it." 

" By Jove I the ship must be in a bad way 
when the oflficers are taking to the boats," said 
Balfour. " Why, Pem, you don't really believe 
we are going to founder? " 

" I told you, sir," said he, haughtily, " that 
it was a matter of the most perfect indiflference 
to me whether you should sink or swim." 

"You are one of the crew, I hope, an't 
you?" 

Pemberton made no reply, and the other went 
on — " To be sure, it may be said that an able sea- 
man never has long to look for a ship ; and in 
these political disasters, it's only the captains 
that are really wrecked." 

" One thing is certainly clear," said Pember- 
ton, with energy, " you have not much confi- 
dence in the craft you sail in." 

*' Who has, Pem ? Show me the man that 
has, and I'll show you a consummate ass. Par- 
Uomentary life is a roadstead with shifting^sands, 
and there's no going a step without the lead- 
line ; and that's one reason why the nation never 
likes to see one of yo^r countrymen as the pilot — 
you won't take soundings." 

"There are other reasons too," said Pember- 
ton, sternly, "but I have not comehere to discuss 
this subject. I want to know, once for all, is it 
the wish of your party that I should be in the 
House?" 

"Of course it is ; how can you doubt it? " 

" That being the case, what steps have you 
taken, or what steps can you take, to secure me 
a seat?" 

" Why, Pem, don't you know enough of pub- 
lic life to know that when a minister makes an 
attorney-general, it is tacitly understood that 
the man can secure his return to Parliament? 
When I order out a chaise and pair, I don't 
expect the innkeeper to tell me I must buy 
breeches and boots for the postilion." g 

" You deluge me with figures, Mr. Balfour, 
but they only confuse me. I am neither a sailor 
nor a postboy; but I see Mr. Banks wishes to 
confer with you — ^I will retire." 

" Take a turn in the garden, Pem, and I will 
be with you in a moment. Are you a smoker ? " 

"^Not in the morning," said the other, stiffly, 
and withdrew. 

"Mr. Heflfeman is here, sir; will you see 
him? " asked the secretary. 

" Let him wait : whenever I ring the bell, you 
can come and announce him. I will give my 
answer then. What of the despatch? " 

" It is nearly all copied out, sir. It was longer 
than I thought" 

" Let me see it now ; I will read it at once.^ 

The secretary left the room, and soon return- 
ed with several sheets of note-paper in his hand. 

"Not all that. Banks?" 

"Yes, sir. It was two hundred and eighty- 
11 



eight signs — as long as the Queen's Speech. It 
seems very important too. 

"Read," said Balfour, lighting his cigar. 

" * To Chief Secretary Balfour, Castle, Dublin. 
— ^What are your people about ? What new stu- 
pidity is this they have just accomplished ? Are 
there law advisers at the Castle, or are the cases 
for prosecution submitted to the members of the 
police force ? Are you aware, or is it from me 
you are to learn, that there is now in the Rich- 
mond Gaol, under accusation of " Celtism," a gen- 
tleman of a loyalty the equal of my own ? Sotne 
blunder, if not some private personal malignity, 
procured his arrest, which, out of regard for me 
aS' an old personal friend, he neither resisted . 
nor disputed, withholding his name to avoid 
the publicity which could only have damaged tho 
Government. I am too ill to leave my room, or 
would go over at once to rectify this gross and 
most painful bliinder. If Pemberton is too fine 
a gentleman for his ofiflce, where was Hacket, 
or, if not Hacket, Burrowes ? Should this case 
get abroad and reach the Opposition, there wiU 
be a storm in the House you will scarcely like 
to face. Take measures — immediate measures — 
for his release, by bail or otherwise, remember- 
ing, above all, to observe secresy. I will send 
you by post to-night the letter in which t. com- 
municates to me the story of his capture and 
imprisonment Had the mischance befedlen any 
other than a true gentleman and an old friend, it 
would have cost us dearly. Nothing equally 
painful has occurred to me in my whole ofi&cial 
hfe. 

" * Let the case be a warning to you in more 
ways than one. Your system of private infor- 
mation is degenerating into private persecution, 
and would at last establish a state of things 
perfectly intolerable. Beg P., as a great favor 
to me, to come over and see me here, and repeat 
that I am too ill to travel, or would not have de- 
layed anjiour in going to him. There are few 
men, if there be one, who would in such a pre- 
dicament have postponed all consideration of 
self to thoughts about his friends and their 
interests, and in all this we have had better luck 
than we deserved. Wilminoton.' " 

" Go over it agam," said Balfour, as he lit a 
dgar, and placing a diair for his legs, gave him- 
self up to a patient rehearing of the despatch. 
" I wonder who P. can be that he is so anxious 
about It is a confounded mess, there's no 
doubt of it ; and if the papers get hold of it 
we're done for. B^g Pemberton to come here, 
and leave us to talk together." 

" Read that, Pem," said Balfour, as he smoked 
on, now and liien puflSng a whiflf of tobacco at 
his terrier's face — "read that, and tell me what 
you say to it" 

Though the lawyer made a great eflfort to seem 
calm and self-possessed, Balfour could see that 
the hand that held the paper shook as he read 
it As he finished he laid the document on the 
table without uttering a word. 

"Well?" cried Balfour interrogatively— 
"well?" 

" I take, it, if all be as his Excellency says, 
that this is not the first case in which an inno- 
cent man has been sent to gaoL Such things 
occur now and then in the model England^ audi 
I have never heard "ti^ ^^"^ I^toi^^^t&s^^^i^^ ni^ 
impeacii a imisafifcr^r^ 
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"You heard of this committal, then?" 

"No, not tm now." 

"NottiUnow?" 

"Not till now. His Excellency, and indeed 
yourself, Mr. Balfour, seem to fall into the delu- 
sion that a Solicitor-(}en6ral is a detoctiye officer. 
Now, he is not,— nor any more is he a police 
magistrate. This arrest, T suppose — ^I know 
nothing about it, but I suppose — ^was made on 
certain sworn information. The law took its 
ordinary course ; and the man who would neither 
tell his name nor give the dud to any one who 
would answer for him went to prison. It is un- 
fortunate, certainly; blit they who made this 
statute forgot to insert a clause that none of the 
enumerated penalties should apply to any one 
\rho knew or had acquaintance with the Viceroy 
for the time being." 

" Yes, as you remark, that was a stupid omis- 
sion ; and now, what's to bo done here ? " 

" I opine his Excellency gives you ample in- 
structions. You are to repair to the G-aol, make 
your apologies to P. — whoever F. may be — ^in- 
duce him to let himself be bailed, and persuade 
him to go over and pass a fortnight at Crew Keep. 
Pray tell him, however, before he goes, that his 
being \p prison was not in any way owing to the 
Solicitor-General's being a fine gentleman." 

"I'll send for the informations," sa?d Balfour; 
and rang his' beU. " Mr. Heffeman, sir, by ap- 
pointment," said the private secretary, entering 
with a card in his hand. 

" Oh, I had forgotten. It completely escaped 
me," said Balfour, with a pretended confusion. 
"Will you once more take a turn in the garden, 
Pem ? — five minutes will do all I want." 

" If my retirement is to facilitate Mr. Heflfer- 
nan's advance, it would be ungracious to defer 
it ;. but give me till to-morrow to think of it." 

"I only spoke of going into the garden, my 
dear Pem." 

"I wiU do more— I will take my leave. In- 
deed, I have important business in the Bolls 
Court." 

" I shall want to see you about this business," 
said the other, touching the despatch. 

" I'U look in on you about five at the office, 
and by that time you will have seen Mr. P." 

" Mr. Heflfernan could not wait, sir — he has to 
open a Becord case in the Queen's Bench," said 
the secretary, entering, "but he says he will 
write to you this evening." 

The Solicitor-General grinned. He fancied 
that the whole incident had been a most unfor- 
tunate mcUapropoSj and that Balfour was sink- 
ing under shame and confusion. 

"How I wish Baron Lendrick could be in- 
duced to retire I " said Balfour ; " it would save 
us a world of trouble." . 

" The matter has little interest for me person- 
ally." 

" Little interest for yout — ^how so ? " 

" I mean what I say ; but I mean also not to 
be questioned upon the matter," said he proudly. 
" If, however, you are so very eager about it, 
there is a way I believe it might be doue." 

"How is that?" 

"I had a talk, a half-confidential talk, last 
night with Sewell on the subject, and he dis- 
tinctly gave me to understand it could be nego- 
tiat&d through himy 

** And yon believed Mm ? " 



" Yes, I believed him. It was the sort of tor- 
tuous, crooked transaction such a man might 
well move in. Had he told me of something 
very fine, very generous or self-devoting he was 
about to do, I'd have hesitated to accord him my 
trustfulness." 

" What it is to be a lawyer I " said Balfour, 
with afffected horror. 

" What it must be if a Secretary of State re- 
coils from his perfidy! Oh, Mr. Balfour, for 
the short time our official connection may last 
let us play fair. I am not so cold-blooded, nor 
are you as crafty, as you imagine. We are both 
of us better than we seem." 

" Will you dine here to-day, Pem ? " 

" Thanks, no ; I am engaged." 

"To-morrow, then? — I'll have Branley and 
-Keppel to meet you." 

" I always get out of town on Saturday night. 
Pray excuse me." 

"No tempting you, eh? " 

"Not in tliat way, certamly. Good-bye till 
five o'clock." 



CHAPTEB LXI. 



STARLIT NIGHT. 



Late at night of the same day on wliich the 
conversation of last chapter occurred, Sewell 
was returning to the Priory : he was on foot> 
having failed to find a carriage at that late hour, 
and was depressed and wretched in mind, for he 
had lost a large sum at the dub, which he had 
no means whatever to meet on the comiog 
morning. 

It was a rare event with him to take a retro- 
spect of his life ; and his theory was, that he 
owed any success he had ever won to the fact 
that he brought to the present — to the actual 
casualty before him— an amount of concentra- 
tion which men who look back or look forward 
never can command. Now, however, the past 
would force itself upon him, and his whole 
career, with all its faults and its failure^ was 
before him. 

It was a bitter memory, the very bitterest 
one can imagine, not in its self-accusation or 
reproad^ but In the thought of all the grand 
opportunities lost — the reckless way in which 
he had treated fortune, believing that she never 
would fail him. All his regrets were for the 
occasions he had suffered to sUp by him unpro- 
fitably. He did not waste a thought on those 
he had ruined, many of them young fellows 
starting hopefully, joyously in life. His mind 
only dwelt on such as had escaped his snares. 
Ay, the very fellows to whom he had lost 
largely that night, had once been in his power { 
he remembered them when they joined. He 
met them when they landed at Calcutta, in all 
' their raw inexperience of life, pressing their 
petty wagers upon him, and eagerly--almost 
Ignominiously— courting acquaintance with the 
favoured alde-de-eamp of the Govemor-Gene- 
raL 

And there they were now, bronzed, hard- 
featured, shrewd men of the world, who had 
paid f OT thfiYc experience^ and knew its value. 
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Nothing to be done with Ihem ! Indeed there 
was little now " to be done " anywhere. The 
whole machinery of life was changed. For- 
merly, when fellows started in life, they were 
trustful, uncalcula|ing, and careless. Now, on 
the contrary, they were wary, cautious, and 
suspeetful. Instead of attaching themselves to 
older men as safe guides and counsellors, they 
hung back from them as too skilful and too crafty 
to be dealt with. Except Trafford he had not 
seen one — ^not one, for many a day„who could 
be " chaffed " into a bet, or laughed into play 
against hi 3 inclination. And what had he made 
of Trafford ? A few hundred pounds in hand, 
and those letters which now Fossbrooke had 
insisted on his giving up. How invariably it 
was that man who came up at every crisis of 
his life to thwart and defeat him. And it was 
a hard — a cruelly hard thing to remember, 
that this same man who had been the dupe of 
hundreds, who had been rogued and swindled 
otit of all he had, should still have brought 
all his faculties to the task of persecuting 
him I 

" One might have thought," said he, with a 
bitter laugh, " that he had tiroubles enough of 
his own not to have spare time to bestow upon, 
me and my affairs. He was once, I own indeed, 
a rich man, with station and influence, and now 
he is a beggar. There was a time no society 
refused his entree; now it is thought a very 
gracious thing to know him. "Why will these 
things employ him ? And this stupid rebellion ? 
I wonder how far he is compromised, or how 
far one could manage to have him compromised 
by it ? It was doubtless some personal consi- 
deration, some Uking for this or that man, 
that had entangled him *ln it If Pemberton 
were not so close, he could tell this ; but these 
lawyers are so reserve4, so crafty, they will not 
even tell what a few hours later tifie whole 
world reads in tl^e public papers. 

"If I were to have my choice, it would 
puzzle me sorely to determine whether I'd 
rather be left a fine estate — ^four or five thou- 
sand a-year— or be able to send old Fossbrooke 
to a penal settlement. I am afraid, sorely afraid, 
my disinterestedness would gain the day, and 
that rd sacrifice my enjoyment to my vengeance ! 
He has done me such a long list of wrongs, I'd 
like to square the account It would be a 
moment worth living for — ^that instant when the 
word Gruilty would drop from the jury-box, and 
that I could lean over the dock and exchange a 
look with him. I'm not so sure he'd quail, 
though ; but the shame— the shame might 
auman him 1 " 

He had reached the gate of the avenue as he 
thus mused, and was about to insert the key in 
the lock; when a man arose from a little bench 
beade the lodge, and said, 

"A. fine night, sir ; I'm glad you're come." 

"Who are you? stand off!" cried SeweU, 
drawing his revolver as he spoke from his 
breast pocket 

" O'Reardon, your honour — only O'Reardon," 
said the fellow, in his well-known whine. 

"And where the devil have you been this 
fortni^t? What rascally treachery have you 
been hatching since I saw you? No long 
stories, my friend, aud no lies. What have you 
been at?" 



" I was never on any other errand than your 
honour's service, so help me ^" 

" Don't swear, old fellow, if you want me to 
believe you. Perjury has a sort of bird-lime 
attraction for scoundrels like you, so just keep 
away from an oath." 

O'Rejurdon laughed. " His honour was droll 
— ^he was always droll — and though not an 
Irishman himself, sorrow man could know them 
better ; " and with this double compliment to 
his patron and his country, the fellow went on 
to show that he had been on " the tracks of 
the ould man " smce the day they parted. He 
had got a case against him — ^the finest and 
fullest ever was seen. Mr. Spencer declared 
that "better informations never was sworn;" 
and on this they arrested him, together with his 
diary, his traps, his drawings, his arms, and his 
bullet-mould. There were grave reasons for se- 
cresy in the case, and great secresy was observ- 
ed. The examination was in private, and the 
prisoner was sent to the Richmond Gaol, with 
a blank for his name. 

To the very circumstantial and prolix detail 
which O'Reardon gave with all the " onction " 
of a genuine informer, Sewell listened with a 
forced patience. Perhaps the thought df all the 
indignities that were heaped upon his enemy 
compensated him for the wearisomeness of the 
narrative. At last he stopped him in his story, 
and said, " And how much of this accusation do 
you believe ? " 

" All of it— every word." 

" You mean to say that he is engaged in this 
rebellion, and a sworn member of the Celt asso- 
ciation ? " 

" I do. There's more- than thirty already off ' 
to transportation not so deep in it as him." 

" And if it should turn out that he is a man 
of station, and who once had a great fortunei 
and that in his whole life he never meddled 
with politics — ^that he has friends amongst the 
flj*st families of England, and has only to ask to 
have men of rank and position his sureties — 
what then?" 

" He'll have to show what he was at a year 
ago when he lodged in my house at Cullen's 
Wood, and wouldn't give his name, nor the 
name of the young man that was with him, nor 
ever went out till it was dark night, and stole 
away at last with all sorts of tools and combus- 
tibles. He'll have to show that I didn't give 
his description up at the Castle, and get Mr. 
Balfbur's orders to watch him dose; and what's 
more, that he didn't get a private visit one 
night from the Lord-Lieutenant himself warn- 
ing him to be off as quick as he could. I heard 
theur words as I listened at the door." 

" So that, according to your veracious story, 
Mr. O'Reardon, the Viceroy himself is a Celt 
apd a rebel, eh ? " 

"It's none of my business to put the things 
together, and say what shows tiiis, and wlult 
disproves that; Uiat's for Mr. Hacket and the 
people up at the Castle. Fm to get the facts — 
nothing but the facts — and them's facts thAt I 
teU you." 

" You're on a wrong scent this time, 0'Rear> 
don ; he is no rebel I wish he was. Td be 
better pleased than Vourself iC -^w^ ^cssSi^HsK^ 
him i»8X ^IttBt^ \kft Sa^ «xA t«j^«^ Vi\»\ssssLX^'«^^ 
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" WeH he's out now, and itTl not be so easy 
to get him in again." 

" How do you mean ?— out I " 

" I mean he's free. Mr. Balfour came him- 
self with two other gentlemen, and they took 
him away in a coach." 

"Whereto?" 

" That's more than I know." 

" And why was I not kept informed on these 
matters ? My last orders to you were to write ^ 
to me daily." 

" I was shut up myself the morning your 
honour left town. When I swore the informa- 
tions they took me off, and never Uberated me 
till this evening at eight o'clock." 

" Youll soon find out where he is, won't you ?" 

" That I wilL I'll know before your honour's 
up in the mommg." 

" And you'll be able to tell what he's after- 
why he is here at all ; for, mind me, O'Beardon, 
I teU you again, it's not rebellion he's thinking 
of." 

" I'll do that too, sir." 

" If we could only get him out of the country 
— ^persuade him that his best course was to be 
ofif. If we could manage to get rid of him, 
O'Reardon — ^to get rid of him I " and he gave a 
fierce energy to the last words. 

" That would be easier than the other," said 
the fellow, slyly. 

" What would be easier? " cried Sewell, hur- 
riedly. 

" What your honour said last," said the fel- 
low, with a knowing leer, as though the words 
were better not repeated. 

" I don't think I understand you — speak out. 
What is it you mean? " 

" Just this, then, that if it was that he was a 
trouble to any one, or that he'd be better out of 
the way, it would be the easiest thing in life to 
make some of the boys beUeve he was an in- 
former, and they'd soon do for him." 

*' Murder him, eh?" 

" I wouldn't call it murdering if a man was a 
traitor : nobody could call that murder." 

" We'll not discuss that point now ;" and as 
he spoke they came out from the shade of the 
avenue into the open space before the door, at 
which, late as it was, a carriage was now stand- 
ing. " Who can be here at this hour? " mut- 
tered Sewell. 

"That's a doctor's coach, bu^ I forget his 
name." 

"Oh! to be sure. It is Dr. Beattie's car- 
riage. You may leave me now, O'Reardon ; but 
come up here early to-morrow — come to my 
room, and be sure to bring me some news of 
what we were talking about." As the man 
moved away, Sewell stood for a moment or two 
to listen-^he thought he heard voices in the 
hall, which, being large and vaulted, had a pecu- 
liar echo. Yes, he heard them now plainly 
enough, and had barely time to conceal himself 
in the copse when Dr. Beattie and Mrs. Sewell. 
descended the steps, and walked out upon the 
graveL They passed so close to where Sewell 
stood, that he could hear the very rustle of her 
silk dress as she walked. It was Beattie spoke, 
ftnd his voice sounded stem and severe. "I 
knew he could not stand it I said so over and 
orer agam. It ia not at his age that men can 
assume new modes of life, new assodates, and 



new hours. Instead of augmenting, the wise 
course would have been to have diimniahed the 
sources of excitement to him. In the society 
of his granddaughter, and with the few old 
friends whose companionship pleased him, and 
for whom he exerted himself to make those lit- 
tle, harmless displays of his personal vanity, he 
might have gone on for years in comparative 
health.'* 

"It was not I that devised these changes. 
Doctor," broke she in. "I never asked for 
these gaieties that you are condemning." 

" These new-fangled fopperies, too ! '* went 
on Beattie, as though not heeding her apology. 
" I declare to you "fiiat they gave me more pain, 
more true pain, to witness than any of his wild 
outbursts of passion. In the one, the man was 
real, and in the other, a mere mockery. And 
what's the consequence?" added he, fiercely: 
" the man himself feeld the unworthy part he 
has been playing ; instead of being overjoyed at 
the prospect of seeing his son agam, the 
thought of it overwhelms him with confusion. 
He knows well how he would appear to the 
honest eyes of poor simple-hearted Tom Len- 
drick, whose one only pride in hfe was his fa- 
ther's greatness." 

" And he is certainly coming I " 

"He has made an exchange for Malta, and 
will pass through here to iee the Chief— so he 
says in his short letter. He expects, too, to 
find Lucy here, and to take her out with Mm. 
I believe you don't know Tom Lendrick ? " 

" I met him at the'Oape. He dined with us 
twice, if I remember aright; but he was shy 
and awkward,, and we thought at the time that 
he had not taken to us." 

" First acquaintance always chilled him, and 
his deep humility ever prevented him making 
those efiforts in conversation which would have 
established his true value. Poor fellow I how 
little he was always understood! Well, well 4 
I am keeping you out in the night air all this 
time " 

" Oh, it is perfectly delidous, Doctor. It is 
like a night in the tropics, so bahny and so 
bright." 

"I don't like to offer rude counsels, but my 
art sometimes gives a man scant choice," said 
he, after a brief pause. "I'd say — ^tafce your 
husband away, get him down to that place on 
the Shannon, — ^you have it still?' Well, get 
him down there; he can always amuse himself; 
he's fond of field sports, and people are sure to 
be attentive to him in the neighbourhood; and 
leave the old Judge to fall back into the well- 
worn groove of his former life. Hell soon send 
for Tom and his daughter, and they'll fall into 
his ways, and what's better, he will fUl into 
theirs — ^without either ruining his health or his 
fortune : plain speaking all this, Mrs. Sewell, 
but you asked for frankness, and told me it 
would not be ill-taken." 

"I don't think Colonel Sewell would consent 
to this plan." 

"Would youf^' asked he, bluntly. 

" My consent would not be asked; there's no 
need to discuss it." 

" I meant->-do you sufficiently concur in it to 
advise it?" 

"I can advise nothing. I advance nothing. 
I oppoBQ TioWmi^. I had thoughl^ Dr. Beattto^ 
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that your visits to this house might have taught 
you the place I occupy, and the consideration I 
am held in." 

This was ground the Doctor would not 
enter upon, and he adroitly said, " I think it will 
be the saving of Colonel Sewell himself. Club 
gossip says that he loses heavily every night, 
and though his means may be considerable " 

"But they are not — ^he has nothing — not a 
shilling, except what this place brings in." 

" All the more reason not to play ; but I must 
not keep you out here all night. I'll come early 
in the morning, and hope to find him better. 
Remember how essential quiet is to him; let 
him not be disturbed; no talking by way of 
amusing him ; pure rest — mind that." 

" If he wishes to see my husband, or asks for 
him " 

"I'd make some excuse; say he is out. 
Colonel Sewell excites him ; he never fully un- 
derstood Sir William ; and I fear, besides, that 
he now and then took a humoristic pleasure in 
those bursts of temper which it is always only 
too easy to provoke." 

" He is very fond of my little boy — ^might he 
go in?" 

"I think not. I'd say downright repose and 
isolation. You yourself can step in noiselessly 
from time to time, and only speak if you see 
that he wishes it ; but on no a(K!Ount mention 
anything that could awaken interest — ^nothing 
to arouse or to excite. You saw the fearfid 
state that letter threw him into to-night, and 
the paroxysm of rage with which he called for 
his will to erase Tom Lendrick's name. Now 
in all probability he will have totally forgotten 
the whole incident by to-morrow. Grood- 
night." 

After he drove off she still lingered about the 
spot where they had been talking. Whatever 
interest the subject might have had for her, it 
was not through her affections that interest 
worked, for she hummed an opera air, "Bianca 
Luna," and tried to recall some lines of Alfred 
de Musset's to the " timid moon," and then sat 
down upon the steps and gazed at the stars. 

Sewell moved out into the avenue, and, 
whistling carelessly to announce his approach, 
walked up to where she was sitting. " Roman- 
tic, certainly ! " said he. " Whose carriage was 
that I met driving out? " 

" Dr. Beattie's. He has been here to see Sir 
William." 

'* Will he die this time, or is it only another 
false start?" 

" He is seriously ilL Some news he received 
from his son gave him a severe shock, and 
brought on one of his worse attacks. He has 
been raving since six o'clock." 

"I should like to know when he has done 
anything else. I should like to see the* man 
who ever heard from his lips other than the 
wildest, crudest nonsense. The question is, is 
he going to die ? " 

" Beattie's opinion is very unfavourable." 

"Unfavourable! To whom? To him or to 

" His death could scarcely be favourable to 
us." 

" That's as it might^^e. We stand to win 
on one or two of th^e twenty wills he has 
made ; and if he sh^d recover and live on, I 



dont think — indeed I'm full sure^-I couldnH 
bear it much longer, so that, take it either way, 
I'd rather he'd die." 

"Beattie wishes his granddaughter were 
here." 

" Well, send for her. Though, if he is as ill 
as you say, it won't be of much use." 

"He has come through so many of these 
attacks, and has such great power of constitu- 
tion, the Doctor still thinks he might rally." 

"And so he will. Til be sw:orn. There's a 
vitality in those people who plague and torment 
others that ought to get insurance oflSces to 
take them at half premium. Has he asked for 
met" 

" Only in his ravings. He rang his beU vio- 
lently, and inquired if you had been at the pri- 
son, and asked what tidings you had brought 
him ; and then he went off to say that all this 
Celt affair was no rebellion at all, and that he 
would prove it. Then he talked of quitting the 
Bench and putting on his stuff gown to defend 
these men against the Government." 

" Sick or well, sane or insane, it's al^ys the * 
same story. His only theme is himself." 

"Beattie was struck with the profound things 
and the witty things he said throughout all his 
rambling. He said that the intellect was never 
actually overthrown, that it only tottered." 

" What rot I as if he knew anything about it I 
These fellows talk of a man's brain as if it was 
the ankle-joint Was there any question of a 
will?" 

" Yes. He made Beattie take a will out of 
his writing-desk; and ho erased the name of 
Lendrick in every part of it Beattie and he 
had some angry words together, for that was 
before he was raving ; and I heard Sir William 
tell him, * Sir, you are neither my priest nor my 
lawyer; and if your skill as a doctor be only on 
a par with your tact as a friend, my recovery is 
all but hopeless.' " 

"That probably was one of the profound of 
witty things the Doctor was so delighted 
with." 

"Dr. Beattie took nothing addressed to him- 
splf m ill part." 

"No; jj^at's part of medical educatioiu 
These fellows begin life as such ^cads,' they 
never attain to the feeling of being gentlemen." 

There was not light enough for Sewell to see 
the scornful curl of his wife's lip at this speech, 
but in the little short cough by which she sup- 
pressed her temptation to reply, he noted her 
indignation. 

" I know he's one of your especial favourites, 
madam," said he, harshly, "but even that gives 
him no immunity with me." 

" I'm sure I could never think it would." 

"No. Not even from being aware that one 
of his chief dauns upon the wife was the un- 
handsome way he spoke oC the husband." 

"He seldom mentions you," said she, super- 
dliously 

" I'ni not so scrupulous about him, then*, I 
have not forgotten lus conduct when that fellow 
got his skull cradled at the 'Nest' I saw it 
aU, madam; but I have a trick of seeing and ^ 
saying nothing that might have suggested some 
alarm to yon ere this." 

"You have many tricks, but not one that^ 
alarms me," said aho^ coldly \ "^^Vs^!S&%Ksa:>sek 
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fear of consequences will always be enough to 
keep jou harmless." 

He almost sprang at her at these words — in- 
deed, he came so close that his hot breath 
brushed her face. " It is a favourite taunt of 
yours to sneer at my courage," said he, fiercely; 
" you may do it once too often." 

She sliugged her shoulders contemptuously, 
and slowly arose from where she sat. 

" Where are you going ? " asked he, roughly. 

" Gk)ing in." 

" I have many things to say yet ; I want to 
hear more, too, about the old man's illness." 

" I have told you all I know. Grood-night." 

He turned away without acknowledging her 
ualutation, and strolled into the grass. 

What a web of troubles he was involved in, 
and how hopelessly he turned from this or that 
expedient to extricate himself I It was but a 
short time before that, as a member of the com- 
mittee of his club, he had succeeded in passing 
a law by which all play debts should be dis- 
charged within twenty-four hours, on penalty 
of the, defaulter being declared' excluded from 
the club. He was a winner at the time ; but 
now luck had changed ; he had lost heavily, and 
had not the slightest prospect of being able to 
meet his losses. " How hke my fate I " mut- 
tered he, in intense passion — "how like my 
fate I my .whole life has been a game I have 
played against myself. And that woman, too " 
— ^it was of his wife he spoke — "who once 
helped me through many a strait, assumes now 
to be tqo pure and too virtuous to be my asso- 
ciate, and stands quietly aloof to see me ruined." 

A long thin streak of light crossed his path 
as he went ; he looked up, and saw it came 
from between the shutters of the Chiefs room. 
** I wonder how it fares with him I " muttered 
he. He pondered for some time over the old 
man's case, his chances of recovery, and the 
spirit in which convalescence would find him ; 
and then entering the house, he slowly mounted 
the stairs, one by one, his heart feeling like a 
load almost too heavy to carry. The unbroken 
stillness of the house seemed to whisper cau- 
tion, and he moved along the corridor with 
noiseless tread till he came to the door of the 
Judge's room. There he stopped and listened. 
There were the long-drawn breathings of a 
heavy sleeper plainly to be heard, but they 
sounded stronger and fuller than the respira- 
tions of a sick man. Sewell gently turned the 
handle of the door and entered. The suspicion 
was right. The breathings were those of the 
hospital nurse, who, seated in a deep arm-chair, 
slept profoundly. Sewell stood several minutes 
at the door before he ventured farther : at last 
he crept stealthily forward to the foot of the 
bed, and, separating the curtains cautiously, he 
peeped in. The old man lay with his eyes 
dosed, and his long shrivelled arms outside the 
clothes. He continued to talk rapidly, and by 
degrees his voice grew stronger and dearer, and 
had all that resonance of one speaking in a 
large assembly. " I have now," said he, " shown 
the inexpediency of this course. I have pomted 
out where you have been impolitic. I will next 
explain where you are illegal This Act was 
made in the 23d year of Henry VL, and al- 
though intended only to apply to oases of action 
persona^ or indictisent of trespass — ^What is 



the meaning of this interruption ? Let there 
be silence in the Court. I will have the tribu- 
nal in which I preside respected. The public 
shall learn — the representatives of the press — 
and if there be, as I am told thero are " — ^his 
voice grew weaker and weaker, and the last 
audible words that escaped him were, "judg- 
ment for the plaintiff." 

Though his lips still moved rapidly no sound 
came forth, but his hands were continually in 
motion, and his lean arms twitched with short 
convulsive jerks. Sewell now crept quietly 
round towards the side of the bed, 'on which 
several sheets of paper and writing materials 
lay. One of the sheets alone was written on; 
it was in the large bold hand of the old Judge, 
who even at his advanced age wrote in a vigor- 
ous and legible character. It was headed, " Di- 
rections for my funeral," and began thus : — ^.''As 
Irishmen may desire to testify their respect for 
one who, while he lived, maintained with equal 
energy the supremacy of the law and the in* 
violabihty of the man, and as toy obsequies 
may in some sort become an act of national ho- 
mage, I writ« these linos to convey my last 
wishes, legacies of which my country will be 
true executors. 

" First, I desire that I m^y bo buried within 
the nave of St. Patrick's Cathedral The spot 
I have selected is to the right of Swift's monu- 
ment, under the fifth window, and for thli pur- 
pose -that h'deous monument to Sir Hugh Bra- 
bazon may be removed, and my internment there 
confer a double benefit upon my country. Second- 
ly, as by my will, dated this twenty-eighth day 
of October 18 — , I have bequeathed, with ex- 
ception of certain small legades, all my Estate, 
real and personal, to. Dudley Sewell, Esq., late 
colonel in her Majesty's service, it is ray wish 

that he alone should " here the writing 

finished. 

Three several times Sewell read over the 
lines, and what a thrill of delight ran through 
him I It was like a reprieve to a man on the 
very steps of the scaffold I The Judge was not 
rich probably, but a considerable sum of money 
he still might have, and it was money— cash. 
It was not invested in lands or houses or ships: 
it was all available for that life that Sewell led, 
and which alone he liked. 

If he could but see this will — ^it must be dose 
at hand somewhere — what a satisfaction it 
would be to read over the details by which at 
last — at last I — ^he was to be lifted above th^ 
casualties of a life of struggle I He tried three 
or four drawers of the large ebony cabinet in 
which the Chief used to throw his papers, with 
the negligence of a man who could generally re- 
write as easily as he could search for a missing 
documert. There were bills and receipts, notes 
of trials, and letters in abundance — but no will 
The cumbrous old writing-desk, which Sir Wil- 
liam rarely used, was not in its accustomed 
place, but stood on the table in the centre of 
the room, and the keys beside it The wiU 
might possibly be there. He drew nigh the 
bed to assure himself that the old man was still 
sleeping, and then he turned towards tho nurse, 
whose breathings were honest vouchers for in-* 
sensibility ; and thus fortified, he selected the 
key — he knew it well — and opened the desk. 
The very first papor he chanced upon was tho 
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will It was a large sheet of strong post-paper, 
labeUed— "My last Will and Testament.— W. 
L." While Sewell stood examining the writing 
the door creaked gently, and his wife moved 
softly and noiselessly into the room. If the 
sentiment that overcame Mm was not shame, it 
was something in which shame blended with 
anger. It was true she knew him well : she 
knew all the tortuous windings of his plotting, 
scheming nature : she knew that no sense of 
honour, no scruple of any kmd, could ever 
stand between- him and his object. He had 
done those things which, worse than deep 
crimes, lower a man in the eyes of a woman, 
and that woman his wife, and that she thus 
knew and read him he was well aware ; but 
strangely enough there is a world of space be- 
tween being discovered through the results of 
a long inquiry and being detected flagrante de- 
licto ! taken in the very act, red-handed in ini- 
quity ; and so did this cold-hearted, callous man 
now feel it 

" What are you doing here ? " said she, calmly 
and slowly, as she came forward. 

"I wanted to see this. I was curious to 
know how he treated us," said he, trembling as 
he spoke. 

She took the p£^r from his hand, replaced it 
in the desk, and locked it up, with the calm 
determination of one who could not be gain- 
said. 

" But I have not read it," whispered he,*in a 
hissing voice. 

"Nor need you," said she, placing the keys 
under the old man's pillow. " I heard you com- 
ing here — I heard you enter the room. I am 
thankful it is no worse." 

" What do you mean by no worse ? " cried he, 
seizing her by the wrist, and staring savagely at 
her — " say what you mean, woman-! " She made 
no reply; but the scornful curl of her lip, and 
the steady unflinching stare of her eyes, showed 
that neither his words nor his gesture had terri- 
fied her. 

" You shall hear more of this to-morrow," said 
he, bending on her a look of intense hate ; and 
he stole slowly away, while she seated herself 
at the bedside, and hid her face in the curtain. 



CHAPTER LXn. 



AN UNGBAOIOUS ADIEU. 



When Dr. Beattie came at seven o'clock in the 
morning, he found his patient better. The nurse 
gave her account, as nurses know well how to 
do, of a most favourable night — ^told how calmly 
h^ slept, how sensibly he talked, and with what 
enjoyment he ate the jelly which he had never 
tasted. 

At all events he was better ; not stronger, per- 
haps, — there was no time for that; but calmer 
and more composed. 

" You must not talk, nor be talked to yet a 
while," said Beattie; "and I will station Haire 
here as a sentinel to enforce my orders." 

" Yes, I would like Haire," whispered the old 
man, softly. "Let him come and sit by me." 



" Can I see Mrs. Sewell? or is it too early to 
ask for her ? " inquired the Doctor of a maid. 

" She has been up all night, sir, and only just 
lain down." 

" Don't disturb her, then. I will write a line 
to her, and you can give it when she awakes." 

He went into the library, and wrote: — "Sir 
William is better, but not out of danger. It is 
even more important now than before that ho 
have perfect quiet I will change the nurse, and 
meanwhile! desire that you alone should enter 
the room till I return." 

" What letter was that the Doctor gave you 
as he went away?" said Sewell, who during 
Beattie's visit had been secretly on the watch 
over all that occurred. 

" For my mistaress, sir," said the girl, showing 
the note. 

Sewell snatched it impatiently, threw his eyes 
over it, and gave it back. " Tell your mistress 
I want to see her when she is dressed. It's 
nothing to hurry for, but to come down to my 
room at her own convenience." 

"Better, but not out of danger 1 I should 
think not," muttered he, as he strolled out into 
the garden. " What is the meaning of station- 
ing old Haire at the bedside? Does Beattie 
suspect ? But what could he suspect ? • It would 
be a very convenient thing for me, no doubt, if 
he would die ; but I'd scarcely risk my neck to 
help him on the way. These things are invaria- 
bly discovered ; and it would make no difiference 
with the law whether it was the strong cord of 
a vigorous life were snapped, or the frail thread 
of a wasted existence unravelled. Just so; 
mere unravelling would do it here. No need of 
bold measures. A good vigorous contradiction 
— a rude denial of something he said — with a 
sneer at his shattered intellect, and I'd stake my 
life on it his passion would do the rest The 
blood mounts to his head at the slightest insinu- 
ation. I'd like to see him tried with a good 
round insult. Give me ten minutes alOne with 
him, and I'll let Beattie come after me with all 
his bottles ; and certainly no law could make this 
murder. Bad-tempered men are not to be more 
carefully guarded by the state than better-na- 
tured ones. It would be a strange statute 
that made it penal to anger an irascible fellow. 
I wonder if some suspicion of this kind has 
crossed Beattie's mind ? Is it for that Haire has 
been called to keep the watch on deck, — and if 
BO, who is to replace him? Hell tire at last — 
he must sleep some timo : and what are they to 
do then? My wife, perhaps. Yes; she would 
play their game willingly enough. If she has 
heard of this will, it will alarm her. She has 
always tried to have the children provided for. 
She dreads — she's not so wrong, there — she 
dreads leaving everything in my power. And 
of late she has dared to oppose mo openly. My 
threat of suing for a divorce, that used to keep 
her so submissive once, is failing now. Some 
one has told her that I could not succeed I can 
see in her manner that her mind is reassured on 
this score. She could have no diflftculty in filch- 
ing an opinion — ^this house is always full of 
lawyers ; and certainly nothing in the habits of 
the place would have imposed any restra&t in 
discussing it" And he laughed— actually laugh- 
ed — at the conceit thus evoked. " If I had but 
a little timft loeC^yc^ \oft Ttfs^^"V ^^>i5i.^^'^ 
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through all my difficulties. Only to think of it I 
One fortnight, less perhaps, to arrange my plans, 
and I might defy the world. This is Tuesday. 
By Thursday I shall have to meet those two 
acceptances for three hundred and two hundred 
and fifty. The last, at all events, I must pay, 
since Walcott's name was not in his own hand- 
writing. How conscientiously a man meets a 
bill when he has forged the endorsement!" 
And again he laughed at the droll thought 
" These troubles swarm around me," muttered 
he, impatiently. "There is Fossbrooke, too. 
Malevolent old fool, that will not see how need- 
less it is to ruin me. Can't he wait — can't he 
wait ? It's his own prediction that I'm a fellow 
who needs no enemy — ^my own nature will al- 
ways be Nemesis enough. Who's that? — ^who 
is there ? " cried he, as he heard a rustling in 
the copse at his side. 

"It's me, your honour. I came out to get 
sight of your honour before I went away," said 
O'Reardon, in a sort of slavish cringing tone. 

" Away I and where to ? " 

"They're sending me out of the way, your 
honour, for a week or two, to prevent the ould 
man I arrested charging me with paijury. That's 
what they purtend, sir," said he, in a lower 
voice.' "But the truth is, that I know more 
than they like, ay, and more than they thmk ; 
for it was in my house at Cullen's Wood that the 
Lord-Liftenant himself came down, one evening, 
and sat two hours with this ould man." 

" Keep these sort of tales for other people, 
Master O'Reardon; they have no success with 
me. You are a capital terrier for rat-hunting, 
but you cut a sorry figure when you come out 
as a boar-hound. Do you understand me ? " 
. " I do, sur, right well Tour honour means 
that I ought to keep to informations against 
common pedfAe, and not try my hand against 
the gentlemen." 

" You've hit it perfectly. It's strange enough 
how sharp you can be in some things, and what 
a cursed fool in others." 

" You never was more right in your life, sir. 
That's my character in one sentence," and he 
gave a litUe plaintive sigh, as though the thought 
were a,painful one. 

"And how fio you mean to employ your 
leisure, Mr. O'Reardon? Men of your stamp 
are never thoroughly idle. Will you write your 
memoirs ? " 

" Indeed no, your honour ; it might hurt 
people's feelings the names I'd have to bring 
in; and I'm just going over to France for the 
present." 

"To France?" 

" Yes, sur ; Mr. Harman's tuk heart o' grace, 
and is going to sue for a divorce, and he's 
sending me over to a place called Boulogne to 
get up evidence against the Captain." 

" You like that swt of thing ? " 

"I neither like it nor dislike iV' said O'Rear- 
don, while his eye kindled angrily, for he 
thought that he who scoffed at him should 
stand on higher moral ground than Sewell's.. 

"You oikce lived with Captain Peters, I 
think?" 

" Yes, sir ; I was his valet for four years. I 
was with him at Malta and Corfu when he was 
in the Rifles." 

"uizzd he treated jou well ? " 



"No man better, that I'll say for him if he 
was in the dock to-morrow. He gave me a 
trunk of his clothes — mufti he called them— 
and ten pounds the day I left him." 

" It's somewhat hard, isn't it, to go against 
a man after that? Doesn't yotir £ie nature 
rather revolt at the ingratitude ? " 

" Well, then, to tell your honour the truth, 
my fine * nature ' never was rich enough to 
afford itself that thing your honour calls grati- 
tude. It's a sort of thing for my betters." 

" I'm sorry to hear you say so, O'Reardon. 
You almost shock me with sudi principles." 

" Weil, that's the way it is, sir. When a 
man's poor he has no more right to fine feelins 
than to fine feeding." 

" Why, you go from bad to worse, O'Rear- 
don. I declare you are positively corrupting 
this morning.'* 

" Am I, sir ? " said the fellow, who now eyed 
him with a calm and steady defiance, as though 
he had submitted to all he Ineant to besu*. 
Sewell felt this, and though he returned the 
stare, it was with a far less courageous spirit 
" Well? " cried he at last, as though, no longer 
able to endure the situation, he desired to end 
it at any cost— "Well?" 

" I suppose your honour wouldn't have time 
to settle with me now ? " 

"To settle with you! What do you call 
settle, ;ny good fellow? our reckonings are 
very short ones, or I'm much mistaken. What's 
this settlement you talk of? " 

" It's down here in black and white," said 
the other^ producing a folded sheet of paper 
as he spoke. " I put down the payments m I 
made them, and the car hire and a trifle for re- 
freshment ; and if your honour objects to any- 
thing, it's easy to take it off; though, consi- 
dering I was often on the watch till daybreak, 
and had to come in from Howth on foot befo^ 
the trains started of a morning, a bit to eat 
and to drink was only.reasonable." 

" Make an end of this long story. What do 
you caU the amount? " 

" It's nothing to be afeard of; your honour, 
for the whole business— the tracking him out^ 
the false keys 1 had made for his trunk and 
writing-case, eight journeys back and forwwds, 
two men to swear that he asked them to take 
the Celt's oath, and the other expenses as set 
down in the account It's only twenty-seven 
pound, four and eightpence." 

"What?" 

"Twenty-seven, four, and eight; neither 
more nor less." 

A very prolonged whistle was Sewell's sole 
reply. " Do you know, O'Reardon," said he at 
last, " it gives me a painfully low opinion of 
myself to see that, after so many months of 
dose acquaintance, I should still appear to you 
to be little short of an idiot ? ^ It is very dis- 
tressing—I give you my word it is — ^very dis- 



"Make your mind easy, sir; it is not VuUt 
think you at all;" and the fellow lent an em- 
phasis to the " that " which gave it a most in- 
sulting significance. 

" I'd like to know," cried Sewell, as his face 
crimsoned with anger, " if you could have dared 
to offer such a document as this to any man 
you didn't believe to be a fooL" 
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" The devil a drop of fool's blood is in either 
of us," said CReardon, with an easy air and a 
low laugh of quiet assurance. 

**I am flattered by the companionship, cer- 
tainly. It ahnost restores me to self-esteem to 
hear your words. I'd like to pay you a com- 
pliment in turn if I only knew how." 
■:■ " Just pay me my little bill, your honour, and 
it will be all I'U ask." 

" I'm not over much in a joking mood this 
morning, and I'd advise you to talk of some- 
thing else: There's a five-pound note for you," 
and he flung the money contemptuously- to- 
wards him. "Take it, and« think yourself 
devilish lucky that I don't have you up for. per- 
jury in this business." 

O'Reardon never moved, nor made any sign 
to show that he noticed the money at his feet; 
but, crossing his arms on his chest, he drew 
^ hhnaelf haughtily up, and said — "So, then, it's 
' defying me you'd tiy now^ You'd have me up 
for perjury! Well, then, I begin to believe 
you are a fool, after alL No, sir, you needn't 
put your hand in your waistcoat. If you have 
a pistol there I have another — and, what's 
more, I have a witness in that clump of trees, 
that only needs the word to stand beside me. 
There now. Colonel, you see you're beat, and 
beat at your own game too." 

" D— n you I " cried Sewell, savagely. " Can't 
you see that I've got no money? " 

"If I haven't money, I'll have money's 
worth. Short of. twenty pound I'll not leave 
this." 

" I tell you again, you might as well ask mo 
for two hundred or two thousand. I'll be in 
cash, I hope, by the end of the week " 

" Ay, but I'll be m Prance," broke in O'Rear- 
don. 

" I wish you were in " mumbled Sewell, 

as he believed, to himself; but the other heard 
him, and dryly said, "No, sir, not yet; it's 
manners to let you go first" 

"I lost heavily two nights ago at tho dub— 
that's why I'hi so hard up ; but I know I must 
have money by Saturday. By Saturdays post, 
111 send, you an order for thirty pounds. Will 
that content you?" 

" No, sir, it will not. I had a bad bout of it 
last night myself, and lost every ha'penny Mr. 
Harman gave me for the journey — ^that's the 
reason I'm here." 

" But if I have not got it ? iheie, so help 
me I is every farthing I can call my own this 
minute," and he drew from his pocket some 
silver, in which a single gold coin or two min- 
gled — "take it, if you like." 

" No, sir, it's no good to me. Short of twenty 
pounds, I couldn't start on the journey." 

"And if I haven't got it? Am I to go out 
and rob for you 1 " cried Sewell, as his eyes 
flashed indignantly at him. 

"I don't want you to rob; but it isn't a 
house like this hasn't twenty pounds in it" 

"You mean," said Sewell, with a sneering 
laugh, " that if there's not cash there must be 
plate, jewels, and suchUke, and so I'm to lay an 
embargo on the spoons ; but you forget there 
is a butler who looks after these things." * 

" There might be many a loose thing on your 
lady's table that would do as well — a ring or 
two, or a bracelet that she's tired ot" 



Sewell started — a sudden thought flashed 
across him; — ^if he were to kill the fellow as he 
stood there, how should he conceal the murder 
and hide the corpse ? It was quick as a light- 
ning flash this thought, but the» horror of the 
consequences so overcame him that a cold 
sweat broke out over his body, and he stagger- 
ed back to a seat, and sank into it exhausted 
and almost fainting. 

"Don't take it to heart that way, sir," said 
the fellow, gazing at him. "Shall! get you a 
glass of water?" 

"Yes. No— no; HI do without it It's 
passing off. Wait here for a moment; I'll be 
back presently." He arose as he spoke, and 
moved slowly away. Entering the house,' he 
ascended the stairs and made fbr his wife's 
room. As he reached the door he stopped to 
listen. There was not a sound to be heard. 
He turned the handle gently and looked in. 
One shutter was p^ly open, and a gleam of 
the breaking daylight crossed the floor and fell 
upon the bed on which she lay, dressed, £uid 
fast asleep — so soundly, indeed, that though 
the door creaked loudly as he pushed it wider, 
she never heard the noise. She had evidently 
been sitting up with the sick man, and was 
now overcome by &tigae. His intention had 
been to consult with her — at least to ask her 
to assist him with whatever money she had by 
her— and he had entered thus stealthily not to 
startle her ; for somehow, in the revulsion of 
his mind firom the late scene of outrage and 
msult, a sense of respect, if not of regard, 
moved him towards her, who, in his cruelest 
moments, had never ceased to have a certain 
influence over him. He looked at her as she 
slept— her fine features, at rest, were still beau- 
tifid, though deep traces of sorrow were seen 
in the darkened orbits and the lines about the 
mouth, while three or four glistening white 
hairs showed tiiemselves in the brown braid 
over her temple. Sewell sat down beside the 
bed, and, as he looked at her, a whole life 
passed in review before him, from the first hour 
he met her to that sad moment of the present 
How badly they had played their game I how 
recklessly misused every opportunity that 
might have secured their fortune I What had 
hs made of all his shrewdness and ready wit? 
And what had she done with all her beauty, 
and a fascination as great as even her beauty? 
It was an evil day tiiat had brought them to- 
gether. Eadi, alone, without the other, might 
have achieved any success. There had oeen 
no trust, no accord between them. They 
wanted the same things, it is true, but they 
never agreed upon the road that led to them. 
As to principles, she had no more of them than 
he had, but she had scruples — scruples of 
delicacy, scruples of womanhood — ^which often 
thwarted and worried him, and ended by mak- 
ing them enemies ; and here was now the end 
of it I ^er beauty was wasted, and his luck 
played out, and only ruin before them. 

And yet it calmed him to sit there; her 
softly-drawn breathing soothed his ruffled 
spirit He felt it as the fevered man feels the 
ice-cold water on his brow — a transient sense 
of what it would be to be well again. Is there 
that in sleep— image as it is of the ©»8.t tWis^ 
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that spirit of conflict and jar by which men 
make their lives a very hell of undying hates, 
undying: regrets? 

His heart, that a few moments ago had 
almost burst with passion, now felt almost at 
ease ; and in the h^df-darkened room, the still- 
ness, and the calm, there stole over him a feel- 
ing of repose that was almost happiness. As 
he bent over her to look at her, her lips moved. 
She was dreaming; very softly indeed came 
the sounds, but they seemed as if entreating. 
"Yes," she s«iid — "yes — all— everything — I 
consent. I agree to all, only — Gary — ^let me 
have Gary, and I will go." 

Sewell started. :^s face became crimson in 
a moment. How was it that these words 
scattered all his late musings, as the hurricane 
tears and severs the doud masses, and sends 
them riven and shattered through. the sky? 
He arose and walked over to the table ; a gold 
comb and two jewelled hair-pins lay on the 
glas3 ; he clutched them coarsely in his hand, 
and moved away. Cautiously and noiselessly 
he crept down the stairs, and out into the gar- 
den. "Take these and make your money of 
them ; they are worth more than your claim ; 
and mind, my good fellow — mind it well, I say, 
or it will be worse for you— our dealings end 
here. This is our last transaction, and our last 
meeting. I'll never harm you, if you keep only 
out of my way. But take care that you never 
claim me, nor assuine to know me, for 1 warn 
you 111 disown you if it should bring you to 
the gallows. That's plain speaking, and you 
understand it." 

" I do, every word of it," said the fellow, as 
he buttoned up his coat and drew his hat over 
his eyes. "I'm taking the * flyer' too, as it's 
to bo our last meetin'. I suppose your honour 
will shake hands with me, and wish me luck. 
Well, if you won't, there's no harm done. It's 
a quare world, where the people that's doin' 
the same things can't be friends, just because 
one wears flue doth and the other can only 
afford corduroy. Grood-bye, sir ; good-bye, any 
/lOM?;" and there was a strange cadence in the 
last words no description can well convey. 

Sewell stood and looked after him for a mo- 
ment, then turned into the house, and threw 
himRQlf on a sofa, exhausted and worn out. 



CHAPTER LXIIL 



A PLEASANT MEBTINO. 



N"o sooner did Sir Brook find himself once 
more at liberty than he went to the post-office 
for his letters, of which eu goodly stock had 
accumulated during his absence. A telegram, 
too, was amongst the number,; despatched by 
Tom in great haste eight days before. It ran 
thus: — "Grreat news I — we have struck silver 
in the new shaft— do not sell— do not even 
treat till you hear from me. I write by this 
P9st. — ^Lendbiok." Had Tom but seen the un- 
moved calm with which Fossbrooke read this 
astounding tidings — ^had he oply seen the easy 
indMbrenoe with which the old man threw 



down the slip of paper after once reading it^ 
and passed on to a letter of Lord Wilmington 
from Crew Keep — ^hi« patience would certainly 
have been sorely tried. Nor was it from any 
indifference to good fortune, still as little from 
any distrust of the tidings. ^ It was simply be- 
cause he had never doubted that the day was 
coming that was to see him once more rich. It 
might be a little later or a little earlier. It 
might be that wealth should shower itself upon 
him in a gradually increasing measure, or come 
down in a very deluge of prosperity. These 
were things he did not, could not know; but of 
the fact — the great Fact itself— he had as firm 
a belief as he had of his own existence ; and 
had he died before realizing it, he would have 
bequeathed his vast fortune, with blanks for 
the nmount, as conscientiously as though it 
were bank stock for which he held the vouch- 
ers. 

When most men build castles in the air they 
know on what foundations their edifices are 
based, and through all their imaginative ardour 
there pierces the sharp pang of unreality. Not 
so with Fossbrooke. It was simply a question 
of time with him when the costly palace might 
become fit for habitation, and this great faith in 
himself rescued him from all that vacillation so 
common to those who keep a debtor and creditor 
account between their hopes and fears. Neither 
was he at all impatient because Destiny did not 
bestir herself and work quicker. The world 
was always pleasant, always interesting; and 
when to-morrow or next day Fortune might 
call him to a higher station and other modes of 
life, he 'almost felt he should regret the loss of 
that amusing existence he now enjoyed, amongst 
people all new and all strange to lUm. « 

At last he came to Tom Lendrick's letter — ^four 
closely written pages, all glowing with triumph. 
On the fay w;eek after Sir B.'s departure, 
he wrote: — "They had come upon a vein oi 
lead so charged with silver as to seem as though 
the whole mass were of the more precious 
metal All Cagliari came down to see a block 
of ore upwards of two hundredweight, entirely 
crusted with silver, and containing in the mass 
forty per cent. We had to got a guard from 
the Podesta, merely to keep off the curious, for 
there was no outrage nor any threat of outrage. 
Indeed, your kind treatment of our workpeople 
now begins to bear its fruit, and there was no- 
thing but goodwiU and Mnd feeling for our 
lucky fortune. The two Jews, Heenwitz and 
Yoss, of the Contrada Reale, were amongst the 
first visitors, and had actually gone down into 
the shaft before I knew of it They at once 
off'ered me a large sum for a share in the mine ; 
and when I told them it was with you they 
must treat, they proposed to open a credit of 
three hundred thousand fVancs with their hduse 
in my favour, to go on with the working till I 
heard from you and learned your intentions. 
This off^er, too, I have declined, till I get your 
letter. 

"This was on Tuesday, but on Thursday we 
struck pure silver without a trace of lead, the 
only alloy being a thin vein of cobalt, like a 
ribbon, running through the ore; and which 
Chiusani says — for he has worked in Mexico 
and the Brazils — ^is proof of a strong vein. The 
news spread like wildfire atOagliari : and I have 
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had such levees of the money folk I all offering 
me millions at any, or indeed at no interest, and 
actually entreating me to put my hand in their 
pockets while they look away or close their 
eyes. As for the presents that pour in, we have 
no room for them; and you know how danger- 
ousMt would be to refuse these people. It is 
only a short step with them from a sworn 
friendship to the stiletto. The only disturbing 
element in all this joy is a sort of official pro- 
test from the Delegato of the province against 
our working what the Grown may claim as a 
royalty ; but I am instructed that Sardinia once 
acquired all royal rights by a fixed payment, and 
Lucy thinks she read somewhero the details of 
the cession. At any rate, she and Oontini, the 
lawyer, are hard at wt)rk making out the reply ; 
and the English version, which Lucy does, will 
he forwarded to our minister at Naples to-mor- 
row. You'd laugh if you saw how she has fa- 
miliarized herself with not only all the legal 
terms, but with all our mining phraseolog7, and 
how acutely she marks the difference between 
intact royalties and the daims of the Crown to 
certain percentages on exempted mines. Oon- 
tini is a bachelor, and I am fully persuaded in- 
tends to make her an offer of his legal hand and 
heart — ^that is, if he finds that we are likely to 
beat the Or >wn lawyers. I cannot help think- 
ing he's a lucky follow that you are not here, 
nor like to be, on the day he makes his pro- 
posal. 

" As much for peace's sake as for convenience, 
r have accepted twenty thousand francs on loan. 
I have taken it from the four principal bankers 
in Oagliari, in equal sums from each, to prevent 
jealousy. I hope this was not wrong. I send 
you herewith bills for fifteen thousand, remem- 
bering, if I be right, that you borrowed some 
hundred pounds on the security ot the mine, 
which you might like now to pay off." After 
some business details, given at length, and with 
a degree of amplification that somewhat wearied 
Sir Brook to read, he summed up thus: — 
" Write to me therefore at once, and say what 
course we ought to take regarding our rights. 
. Gould our home lawyers afford you no informa- 
tion of value ? Shall we oppose or shall we 
compromise? I suspect they wish the latter. 

" Are you satisfied that I accepted this loan? 
I have my own misgivings, not about the fact, 
for we wanted money to go on, but as to your 
concurrence. 

" And when are you coming back ? I cannot 
say how impatient I onx for your return, all the 
more that you have only written that hurried 
note from Dover since you left us. Lucy is in 
great spirits, takes immense interest in all we 
are doing, and does all the Italian correspond- 
ence for me. She wears a little silver hammer, 
the miner's hammer, in her hat ; and her popu- 
larity with the people is unbounded. You will 
■ be amused, on your return, to find that your 
sketch on the wall of the splendid palace that 
was to crown our successes has acqubed two 
wings and a great tower ; and a third figure, a 
lady, has been added to the riding -party that 
are cantering up the avenue. Lucy says that 
nothing but humility 0) could have devised such 
a house for people so rich as we are. It cer- 
tainly was not the sentiment with which hither- 
to I have regarded this edifice. I have oome to 



the end of my paper, but I will not close this 
till I see if the post should not bring us news 
of you. 

•J Your letter has just come. The latter part 
of it has given us great uneasiness. It is pre- 
cisely such a time, as a private enemy — if you 
have one — ^would dboose to work out a personal 
grudge. No matter how totally you feel your- 
self free from implication m these Irish troubles, 
do nothing — ^positively nothing — without legal 
advice. It will save you a world of trouble ; 
not to speak of the comfort you will feel in 
knowing that your interests are matter of care 
and thought to another. Above- all, keep us 
informed daily by telegraph how and where you 
are, and what doing. 

"Lucy wants to go off to you to-night, but I 
have had a slight return of my fever, a very 
slight one, and she half fbars to leave me. If 
your next gives us good news, we shall soon 
forget this unpleasantness ; but, I repeat, let no 
day pass without tidings of you. 

" The evening report has just come in from 
the mine— one hundred and" seventy-eight 
pounds silver in the last twenty-four hours I . I 
have taken on forty additional men, and the 
new smelting-house.will be in full work, within 
a week. K you only were here, I'd have no- 
thing more to wish for. 

" I suppose Trafford has written to you. In 
the short note I got from him yesterday there 
is nothing but gratitude to you. He says he 
owes everything to your friendship. He means 
to be in England in a few days, and of course 
vdll go over to you ; but write, or rather tele- 
graph. — ^Yours ever, T. L. 

" I wrote to Colonel Cave this morning to tell 
him his small venture with us would not turn 
out so bacjQy. Our first dividend wiU be at least 
cent per cent, so that he cannot lose by us. It*s 
downright jolly to be able to send off such a 
despatdu" 

The last letter of the heap was from Lady 
Trafford, and served in a measure to explain 
that paragraph in Tom's epistle which spoke of 
young Trafford's gratitude. It appeared that 
Lady Trafford's youngest son, on whom Sir 
Hugh had fixed to make the head of the family, 
had gone to winter at Madeira, and while there 
had fallen in love with and married a Portu- 
guese ^r1, the daughter of his landlady. The 
news of this mesalliance had nearly killed his 
father, who was only recovering from a bad at- 
tack of gout when the tidings reached him. By 
good luck, however, on the very same day came 
a letter from Fossbrooke, declaring that no mat- 
ter what treatmisnt young Trafford might meet 
with from his own family, he. Sir Brook, would 
stand firmly by him, so long as his honourable 
and manly conduct and his fidelity to his word 
to the girl he loved entitled him to regard and 
affection. " In a worldly point of view," wrote 
he, " such friendship as mine is a poor thing 
I am a man of nothing, it is true ; but I have 
lived long enough to know that there are other 
successes besides wealth and station. There . 
are such things as self-respect, contentment, 
and the love of friends; and I do think my 
experiences will help ^in^ to secure some share 
of these. 

" There is, however, one entreaty I >«<jn1^ > 
prefer, a»ii i£ \Xi"et^ \s^ Na. ^'ssox. \as5s«st^ «ss^ 
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kind thought of me, you will not refuse my 
prayer. Your boy is eager to see you, and 
shake your hand. Let him come. If you can- 
not or will not approve, do not at least con- 
demn what he is about to do. In his anxiety 
to obtain your sanction, he has shown all defers 
onod to your authority. This shows he is 
worthy of your esteem ; and if he were to pal- 
ter between the hope of all your fortune and 
the love of ttna girl, he would only deserve 
your contempt Be proud of him, liien, even 
if you disinherit him to-morrow. If these be 
the sentiments of a man who has nothing, re- 
member, TraflEbrd, that I was not always a beg- 
gar; and if I thought that being ridi would 
alter these opinions, I can only say I hope I 
may die as poor as now I write myself. 

'^ There's a strong prejudice, I know, against 
being guided by men who have made such a 
sorry hand of their own fortunes as 1 have; 
but many a fellow who has been shipwrecked 
has proved a good sailor; at all events he 
knows what it is to be buflfeted by the waves 
and torn on the rocks. Now, I have told your 
son not to be afraid of these, and I think he 
trusts me. 

'^ Oqce more, t)ien, I ask, let me tell Lionel 
you will receive Mm ; and believe me faithfully 
your old friend, 

"BK.F0BSBBOOKB.." 

Lady TraflFord's note was short — 

" Mt dbah Sir Bbookb,—! suppose there is 
nothing for it but what you say, and Lionel 
may come here. We have had nothing but dis- 
asters with our sons. I wish I could dare to 
hope that this was to be the end of the calami- 
ties. Sir Hugh desires much that you could be 
here when L. arrivesi Could you conveniently 
arrange this? George's shocking marriage, the 
terrible disappointment to Qur hopes, and other 
worries, have ahnost proved too much for 
me. 

"Is there any truth in tiie story that Miss 
L.'3 grandfather was negotiating for a peerage 
as the condition of his retirement from llie 
Bench? If so, and that the object could be 
compassed, it would go far towards removing 
some of our objections to the connection. Sir 
Hugh's influence with *the Party' would un- 
questionably be of use ; and though a law lord 
does not mean much, it is something. Inform 
me fully on this head. It is very strange that 
Lionel should never have mentioned the matter, 
and, indeed, strongly indicates how little trou- 
ble he took, or cared to take, to obviate our 
natural objections to the match. I suppose her 
father is not a practising physician. At all 
events he need not be styled Doctor. Oh dear I 
when I tibink of it .all, and think what an end 
my ambitions have come to, I could cry my 
eyes out It often strikes me that people who 
make most sacrifices for their children are ever 
repaid in this fashion. The Dean says these 
are mysterious dispensations, and that we must 
submit to them. -I suppose we must, but it 
certainly is not without reluctance. 

" I thought of asking you to write to Lionel, 
but I will do so myself, painful ^ it is. I feel 
I am very forgiving to write you in this strain, 
tf00W£^ how great was the share you took in 



involving us all in this unhappy business. At 
one moment I positively detested — ^I don't sus- 
pect yet that I entirely pardon — ^you, though I 
may when you come here, especially if you 
bring me any good news of this peerage busi- 
ness, which I look to as our last refuge. Len- 
drick is a very odd name— are there many of 
them? Of course, it will be well understood 
that we only know the immediate relations — 
father and brother, I mean. We stand no cou- 
sins, still less uncles or aunts. 

" Sir Hugh thinks I ought to write to the old 
Judge. I opine he would be flattered by the 
attention, but I have not yet made up my mind 
upon it Give me some advice on tldSj^and be* 
lieve me sincerely yours." 

After despatching a tel^ram to Gagliarl, to 
say he was well and at large, and would soon 
be on his way back again, Fossbrooke wrote a 
few lines to Lord Wilmington of regret that he 
could not afford time to go over and see him, 
and assuring him that the late incident that had 
befallen him was not worth a thought. ^'He 
must be a more irritable fellow than I am," he 
wrote, " who would make' a personal grievance 
of a mere accident, against which, in a time of . 
trouble, it would be hard to provide. While I 
say this 1 must add that I think the spy system 
is a mistake — that there is an over-eagerness 
in your officials to procure committals; aud I 
dedare to you I have often had more difficulty 
to get out of a crowded evening party than I 
should have felt in making my escape from your 
jail or bridewell, whichever be its name. I 
don't suspect your law officers are marvels of 
wisdom, and your Chief Secretary is .an 6ss." 

To Lady Trafford he wrote a very brief reply. 
He scarcely thought his engagements would en- 
able hun id make a visit to Holt " I will, how- 
ever, come if I can, chiefly to obtain your full 
and free pardon, though for what beyond ren- 
dering you an invaluable service, I am puzzled 
to understand; and I repeat, if your son obtain 
this young lady in marriage, he will be, after 
Sir Hugh, the luckiest man of his name and 
family. 

" As to the peerage, I can tell you nothing. 
I beUeve there is rather a prejudice against 
sending Irishmen up to the Lords ; and it is 
scarcely ever done with lawyers. In regard to 
writing to Baron Lendrick, I hardly know what 
to say. He is a man of great ability, but of 
even greater vanity, and it should be a ele- 
verly-'worded epistle that would not ruffle some 
oi his thousand sensibilities. If you feel, how- 
ever, adroit enough to open the negotiation, do 
so by all means ; but don't make me responsible 
for what may come of it if the rejoinder be not 
to your taste. For myself I'd rather poke up a 
grkzly bear with an umbrella than I'd provoke 
such a man to an exchange of letters." 

To get back to Cagliari as soon as possible, 
and relieve Tom of that responsibility which 
seemed to weigh so heavily upon him, was 
Fossbrooke's flrst resolve. He must see Sewell 
at once, and finish the business ; and however 
unpleasant the step might be, he must seek 
him at the Priory, if he oould not meet him 
elsewhere. He wished also to see Beatde^— he 
wanted to repay the loan he had made him. 
The Doctor, too^ could tell him how he oodld • 
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obtain an interview with Sewell without anj 
intrusion upon the Ohief Baron. 

It was evening before Fossbrooke could make 
his visit to Beattie, and the Doctor had just sat 
down to dinner with a gentleman who had 
arrived by the mail-paoket from England, giving 
orders that he was not to be disturbed on anj 
score. 

" Will jou merely take in my name," said Sir 
Brook, " and beg, with my respects, to learn at 
what hour to-morrow Dr. Beattie would accord 
me a few minutes?^ The butler's hesitation 
was mildly overcome by the persuasive touch 
of a sovereign, and he retired with the message. 

Before a minute elapsed, Dr. Beattie came out, 
napkin in hand, and his face beaming with 
delight. " If there was a man in Europe I was 
^wishing for this moment, it was yourself) Sir 
Brook," said he. " Do you know who is dining 
with me ? Oome in and see. — ^No, no, 111 not 
be denied." 

A sudden terror crossed Possbrooke's mind 
that his guest might be Colonel Sewell, and he 
hung bads, muttering some words of apology. 

"I tell you," repeated the Doctor, "111 take 
no refusal It's the rarest piece of luck ever 
befell, to have chanced upon you. Poor Lendrick 
Is dying for some news of his son and daugh- 
ter." 

" Lendrick I Dr. Lendrick ? " 

" To be sure — ^who else ? When your knock 
came to the door, Twas telling him that I heard 
you were in Dublin, and only doubted it because 
you had never called on me; but come along^ 
we can say all these things over our soup. 
Look whom I have brought you, Tom," cried 
Beattie, as he led Sir Brook into th6 room, — 
" here's Sir Brook Fossbrooke come to join us." 
And the two men grasped hands in heartiest em- 
brace, while Fossbrooke, not waiting for a word 
of question, said, " Both well and hearty. I had 
a telegram this morning." 

"How much I owe you I — ^how much, how 
much!" was all that Lendrick could say, and 
his eyes swam as he said it. 

" It is I am the debtor, and well I know what 
it is worth to be so I Their loving kindness 
and. aJOfection have rescued me from the one 
terror of my life — ^the fear of becoming a dis- 
contented, incredulous old bachelor. Heaven 
bless them for it, their goodness has kept me 
©ut of that danger." 

"And how are they looking? — is Lucy ^ 

he stopped and looked half ashamed. 

"More beautiful than ever," broke in Foss- 
brooke. " I think she is taller than when you 
last saw her, and perhaps a shade piore thought- 
ful-looking; and Tom is a splendid fellow. I 
scarcely know what career he could not follow, 
nor where he would not seem too good for 
whatever he was domg." 

" Ah, if I could but tell you how happy you 
have made me 1 " muttered LeA^ck. " I ought 
never to have left them — ^never broken up my 
home. I did it unwillingly, it is true; but I 
' ought never to have done it" 

" Who knows if it may not turn out for the 

best, after all ? Tou need never be separated 

henceforth. Tom's last letter to me — ^I^ bring 

it over to you to-morrow— tells me what I well 

. knew must befall us sooner or latei^— that we 

. ^ are roOing in wealth, have silver enough to 



pave the streets, and more money than we 
shall be able to spend — ^though I once had 
rather a knack that way." 

" That's glorious news I " said Beattie. " It's 
our mine, I suppose ? " added he, laughing. 

" To be stu« it is ; and I have come prepared 
to buy you out, Doctor, or pay you your first 
dividend, cent, per cent, whichever you prefer." 

"Let us hear about this mine," said Beattie. 

"I'd rather talk to you about the miners, 
Tom and Lucy," said Fossbrooke. 

" Yes, yes, tell us of them. Do they ever 
talk of *The Nest?* do they ever thmk of the 
happy days we passed there? " cried Lendrick. 

" Ay, and more. We have had a project this 
many a day — ^we can realize it now — to buy it, 
out-and-out. And I'm to build a cabin for my- 
self by the river-side, wheife the swans' hut 
stood, and I'm to be asked to dinner every Sun- 
day." 

" By Jove, I think 111 run down by the rail 
for one of those dinners," said Beattie; "but I 
certainly hope the company will have better 
appetites than my guests of to-day." 

"I am too happy to feel hungry," said Len- 
drick. "K I only knew that my poor dear 
father could live to see us all united— -all to- 
gether again, I'd ask for no more in life." 

"And so he may, Tom; he was better this 
afternoon, and though weak and low, perfectly 
collected and sensible. Mrs. Sewell has been 
his nurse to-day, and she seems to manage him 
cleverly." 

"I saw her at the Cape. She was nicely 
mannered, and if I remember aright, hand- 
said Lendrick, in his half-abstracted 



way. 

" She was beautiful— -perfectly beautiful — as 
a girl: except your own Lucy, I never saw any 
one so lovely," said Fossbrooke, whose voice 
shook with emotion as he spoke. 

" I wish she had better luck in a husband,'' 
said Beattie. " For all ^s graceful address and 
insinuating ways, I'm full sure he's a bad fel- 
low." 

Fossbrooke checked himself with a great 
effort, and merely nodded an assent to the 
other's words. 

"How came it, Sir Brook," asked Beattie, 
suddenly, "that you should have been in Dub- 
lin so long without once coming to see me ? " 

"Are you very discreet? — may I be sure 
that neither of you will ever accidentally let 
drop a word of what I shall tell you ? " 

" Tou may rely upon my secresy, and upon 
Tom Lendrick's ignorance, for there he is now 
in one of his reveries, thiiaking of his children 
in all probability, and I'M guarantee you to any 
amount, that he'll not hear one word you say 
for the next half-hour." 

" The fact is, they took me up for a rebel — 
some one with more zeal than discrimination 
fancied I looked like a * Gelt,' as these fellows 
call tiiemselves ; and my mode of life, and my 
packet of lead ore, and some other things of 
httle value, completed the case against me, and 
they sent me to jaiL'* 

"Tojaa?" 

" Yes : to a place called Bichmond Bridewell, 
where I passed seven or eight days, by no 
means unpleasantly. It was ver^ <s^i^i&V "^^^s^ 
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and very fair food. Indeed, I'm not sure that I 
did not leave it with a certain regret ; but as I 
had written to my old friend Lord Wilmington 
to apprise him of the mistake, and to warn him 
against the consequences such a blunder might 
occasion if it befell one less well-disposed to- 
wards him than myself, I had nothing for it but 
to take a friendly farewell of my jailer and go." 

" I declare few men would have treated the 
incident so temperately." 

" Wilmington's father was my fag at Eton ; 
let me see — no, 111 not see — ^howlong ago; and 
Wilmington himself used to come and spend 
his summer vacations with me when I had that 
Wiltshire place ; and I was very fond of the 
boy, and as he liked my partridge-shooting, we 
grew to be fast friends ; but why are we talk- 
ing of these old histories when it is the present 
that should engage us? I would only caution 
you once again against letting the story get 
abroad : there are fellows woidd like to make 
a House of Commons row out of it, and I'd not 
stand it. -ris the Doctor sleeping?" added he, 
in a whisper, as Lendrick sat with closed eyes 
and clasped hands, mute and motionless. 

" No," said Beattie ; " it is his way when he 
is very happy. He is going over to himself all 
you have been telling him of his children, and 
he neither gees nor hears aught around him." 

" I was going to tell him another piece of 
news that would probably please him," said Sir 
Brook, in the same low tone. " I have nearly 
completed arrangements for the purchase of 
* The Nest ; ' by this day week I hope it will 
be Lucy's." 

" Oh 1 do tell him that. I know of nothing 
that would delight him as much. Lendrick," 
said he, touching his arm, " here is something 
you would like to hear." 

"No, no!" muttered he, softly. "Life is 
too short for these things. No more separa- 
tions — no more; we must live together, come 
what may; " and he stretched out his hands 
on either side of hun, as though to grasp his 
children.' 

" It is a pity to awaken Mm from such a 
dream," said Fossbrooke, cautiously; "let us 
steal over to the window and not disturb him." 

They crept cautiously away to a window- 
bench, .and talked till late into the night. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 



MAN TO MAN. 



As Sewell awoke it was already evening. Fa- 
tigue and anxiety together had so overcome 
hirn that he slept like one drugged by a 
narcotic; nor did he very quickly recall on 
awakening how and wherefore he had not been 
to bed. His servant had left two letters on his 
table while he slept, and these served to remind 
him of some at least of the troubles that last 
oppressed him. One was from his law-agent, 
regretting that ho could not obtain for him the 
loan he solicited on any terms whatever, and 
mildly suggesting that he trusted the Colonel 
would be prepared to meet certain aooeptaaoea 



which would fall due in the coming yreek. The 
other was from a fdend whom he had often 
assisted in moments of difficulty, and ran — 
" Dear S.— 1 lost two hundred last night at 
pool, and, what's worse, can't pay it That in- 
fernal rule of yours about prompt payment will 
smash us both — but it's so Uke you I You 
never had a run of luck yet that you didn't do 
something that turned against you afterwards. 
Your clever rule about the selling-stakes cost 
me the best mare I ever had; and now this 
blessed stroke of your genius leaves me in 
doubt whether to blow my brains out or start 
for Boulogne. As Tom Beecher said, you are 
a * deuced deal too *cute to prosper.' If I have 
to cross the water, I suspect you might as well 
come with me. — Yours, 

" Dick "Vaughan." 

SeweU tore the note up into the smallest frag- 
ments, muttering savagely to himself the whUe. 
"Ill be bound," said he, "the cur is half con- 
soled for his mishap by seeing how much worse 
ruin has befallen me. What is it, Watkin? 
What do you want ? " cried he to his servant, 
who canie hastily into the room. 

" His lordship has taken a bad turn, sir, and 
Mrs. Sewell wants to see you immediately." 

" All right I Say I'm coming. Who knows," 
muttered he, " but there's a chance for me yet ? •* 
He turned into his dressing-room and bathed 
his temples and his head with cold water, and, 
refreshed at once, he ascended the stairs. 

" Another attack has come on. He was sleep- 
ing cahnly," said Mrs. Sewell as she met him, 
" when he awoke with a start, and broke out 
into wild raving. I have sent for Beattie ; but 
what is to be done meanwhile .? " 

" I'm no doctor ; I can't tell you." 

"Haire thinks the ice ought to be applied; 
the nurse says a blister or tnustard to the hick 
of the neck." 

"Is he really in danger ?— that's the ques- 
tion." 

" I believe so. T never saw him so ifl." 

"You think he's dying?" said he, fierody, 
as though he would not brook any sort of equi- 
vocation; but the coarseness of his manner 
revolted her, and she turned away without 
reply. " There's no time to be lost>" muttered 
Sewell, as he hastened down-stairs. "Tell 
George I want the carriage to the do6r Imjnedi- 
ately," said he; and then, entering his own 
room, he opened his wn^ing-desk, and after 
some search came upon a packet, which he 
sealed and addressed. 

"Are you going for Beattie?" asked Mrs. 
SeweU, as she appeared at the door ; " for Haire 
says it would be better to fetdi some one — any 
one — at once." 

" I have ordered the carriage. Ill got Ly- 
saght or Adams if I should not find Beattie ; 
and mind, if Beattie come while I am away, 
detain him, and don't let him leave this tiU I 
return. Do you mmd me ? " 

"Yes; I'll tell him what you say." 

"Ay, but you must insist upon his doing it. 
There will be all sorts of stories if he should 
die—" 

" Stories ? what do you mean by stories ? * 
cried she, in alarm. , 

" Rumours of neglect, of want of proper can 
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of him, and suchlike, which would be most in- 
sulting. At all events I am resolved Beattie 
Bhould be here at the last ; and take care that 
he does not leave. I'll call at my mother's too ; 
— she ought to come back with me. We have 
to deal with a scandal-loving world, and let us 
leave them as little to fall foul of as may be." All 
this was said hurriedly, as he bustled about the 
room, fussy and impatient, and with an eager- 
ness to be off which certainly surprised her. ' 

" You know where to find these doctors, — 
you have their addresses ? " asked she. 

" Gteorge knows all about them." 

''And William does, at all events." 

" I'm not taking William. I don't want a 
footman with a brougham. It is a light carriage 
and speedy cattle that are needed here ; and 
here they come. Now, mind that you Iceep 
Beattie till I come back ; and if there be any 
inquiries, simply say the Chief Baron is the 
same as yesterday." 

" Had I not better consult Dr. Beattie ? " 

" You will do as I tell you, madam," said he, 
sternly. *' You have heard my directions ; take 
care that you foUow them. To Mr. LjfSa^ht^s, 
Cteorge — ^no, first to Dr. Beattie's, Merrion 
Square," cried he, as he stepped into the car- 
riage, " and drive fast." 

"Yes, sir," said the coachman, and started at 
once. He had not proceeded more than half-way 
down the avenue, however, when Sewell, lean- 
ing out of the window, said, "Don't go into 
town, George; make for the Park by the short- 
est cut you can — ^the Secretary's Lodge." 

** All right, sir ; the beasts are fresh. Well 
be there in tliirty minutes." True to his word, 
within the half hour the horses, white with 
sweat and flanking like racers, stood at the door 
of the Secretary's lodge. Pour or five private 
carriages and some cabs were also at the door, 
signs of a dinner-party which had not yet 
broken up. 

*' Take this card in td Mr. Balfour, Mr. Wells," 
said he to the butler, who was an old acquain- 
tance, " and say I want one minute in private 
with him — strictly private, mmd. Ill step into 
the library here and wait'* 

" What's up, Sewell? are you in a new scrape, 
eh?" said Balfour, entering, sHghtly flushed 
with wine and conversation, and half put out 
hy the interruption. 

"Not much of a scrape— can you give me 
five minutes?" 

"Wells said one minute, and that's why I 
came. The Gastledowns, and Eyres, and the 
Ashes are here, and the Langrish girls, and 
Dick Upton." 

" A very choice company, for robbing you of 
which even for a moment I owe every apology, 
bjut still my excuse is a good one. Are you as 
anxious to promote your Solicitor-Greneral as 
you were a week or two ago ? " 

" If you mean Pemberton, 1 wish he was — on 

the bench, or in Abraham's bosom — I don't 

^ much care which, for he is the most confounded 

bore in Christendom. Do you come to tell me 

that you'll poison him ? " 

" No, but I can promote him." 

" Why — how — in what wuy T '* 

"I told you a few days ago that I could 
manage to make the old man give in his resig- 
nation — ^that it required some tact and address^ 



and Ov^ipecialiy the absence of everything like 
menace or compulsion." 

" Well, well, well— have you done it — is it a 
fact ? " 
. "It is." . 

"I mean an indisputable, irrevocable fact — 
somethmg not to be denied or escaped from ? " 

" Just so ; a fact not to be denied or escaped 
from" 

"It must come through mc, Sewell, mind 
that I took charge of the negotiation two 
years ago, and no one shall step in and rob me 
of my credit I have had all the worry and 
fatigue of the transaction, and I insist, if there 
be any glory in success, it shall be mine." 

"You shall have all the glory, as you call 
it What I asp:re to is infinitely less brilliant" 

" You want a place — ^hard enough to find one 
— at least to find something worth having. 
You'll want something as good as the Begistrar- 
ship, eh?" 

"No; 111 not pester you with my claims. 
I'm not in love with official life. I doubt if I'm 
weU fitted for it?" 

" You want a seat m the House— is that it? " 

" Not exactly," said Sewell, laughhig, "though 
there is a good stroke of business to be done, 
on private bills, and railway grants. My want 
is the simplest of all wants — money." 

" Money I But how am I to give you money ? 
Out of what fund is it to come? You don't 
imagine wo live in the old days of secret-service 
funds, with unhmited corruption to back us, do 
you?" 

" I suspect that the sburce from which it is to 
come is a matter of perfect, indifference to me. 
You can easily squeeze me into the estimates 
as a special envoy, or a Crown prosecution, or 
a present to the Emperor of Morocco." 

"Nothing of the kind. You are totally in 
error. AU these fine days are passed and gone. 
They go over us now like a schedule in bank- 
ruptcy; and it would be easier to make you a 
colonial bishop than give you fifty pounds out 
of the Consolidated Fund." 

"WeU, I'd not object to the epiccopate if 
there was some good shooting in the diocese." 

"I've no time for chaff"," said Balfour, impa- 
tiently. " I am leaving my company too long, 
besides. Just come over here to-morrow to 
breakfast, and we'll talk the whole thing over." 

" No, I'll not come to breakfast ; I breakfast 
in bed : and if we are to come to any settlement 
of this matter, it shall be here and now." 

" Very peremptory all this, considering that 
the question is not of yotir retirement." 

" Quite true. It is not my retirement we have 
to discuss, but it is, whether I shall choose to 
hand you the Chief Baron's, which I hold here'^ 
^ — and he produced the p^ket as he spoke — 
'"or go back and induce him to reconsider 
and withdraw it. Is not that a very intelli- 
gible way to put the case, Balfour? Did*yoii 
expect such a business-like tone from an idle 
dog like me t " 

" And I am to believe that the document in 
your hand contains the Chief Baron's resigna- 
tion?" 

" You are to believe it or not — ^that's at your 
option. It is the fact, at all events." 

"And wliat power have you to withhal^^Sw 
when ho baa d^a^wremska^ Xft \KSL^sst'«^'^^'' 
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" About »the same power I have to do this," 
aaid Sewell, as, taking up a sheet of note-paper 
from the table, he tore it into fragments, and 
threw them into the fire. " I think you might 
see that the same influence by which I induced 
him to write this would serve to make him 
withhold it The Judge condescends to think 
me a rather shrewd man of the world, and 
takes my advice occasionally." 

" WeU, but — another pointy" broke in Balfour, 
hurriedly. " What if he should recall this to- 
morrow or the day after ? What if he were to 
say that on reconsideration he felt unwilling to 
retire? It is clear we could not well coerce 
him." 

" You know very little of the man when you 
suggest such a possibility. He^d as soon think 
of suicide as doubt any decision he had once 
formally announced to the world. The last 
thing that would ever occur to him would be 
to dispara^ his infallibility." 

^'I declare I am quite ashamed of being 
away so long ; couldn't you come down to the 
office to-morrow, at your own hour, and talk 
the whole thing over quietly? " 

" Impossible. I'll be very frank with you. 
I lost a.pot of money last night to Langton, and 
haven't got it to pay hiuL I tried twenty places 
during the day, and failed. I . tossed over a 
score of so-called securities, not worth sixpence 
in a time of pressure, and I came upon this, 
which has been in my hands since Monday last, 
and I thought. Now Balfour wouldn't exactly 
give me five hundred pounds for it, but there's 
no reason in Ufe that he might not obtain that 
sum for me in some quarter. Do you see ? '* 

" I see — ^that is, I see everything but the five 
hundred." 

"If you don't, then you'll never see this," 
said Sewell, replacing it in his pocket 

" You won't comprehend that I've no fund to 
go to ; that there's no bank to back cae through 
such a transaction. Just be a Uttle reasonable, 
and you'll see that I can't do this out of my own 
pocket. It is true I could press your daim on 
the party.. I could say, what I'm quite ready 
to say, that we owe the whole arrangement to 
yoM, and that, especially as it will cost you the 
loss of your Begistrarship, you must not be for- 
gotten." \ 

"There's the mistake, my dear fellow. I 
don't want that I don't want to be made super- 
visor of mad-houses, or overlooker of light-ships. 
Until office hours are comprised between five 
and six o'clock, and some of the cost of sealing- 
wax taken out in sandwicheSj I don't mean to 
re-enter public life. I stand out for cash pay- 
ment I hope that's intelligible." 

" Oh, perfectly so: but afi impossible as intel- 
ligible." 

" Then, in that case, there's no more to be 
said. All apologies for having taken you so 
long from your friends. Good-night" 

" Grood-night," said Balfour. "I am sorry 
we can't come to some arrangement Grood- 
, night" 

" As this document will now never see the 
light, and as all action in the matter will be 
arrested," said Sewell, gravety, "I rely upon 
your never mentioning our present inter- 
view." 
**Idedare 1 don^t see why I am precluded 



from speaking of it to my friends, — confiden- 
tially, of course." 

" You had better not" 

"Better not I better in what sense ? As re- 
gards the public interests or my personal ones ? ** 

" I simply repeat, you had better not." He 
put on his hat as he spoke, and without a word 
of leave-taking moved towards the door. 

" Stop one moment — a thought has just struck 
me. You like a sporting offer. I'll bet you 
twenty pounds even, you'll not let me read the 
contents of that paper ; and 111 lay you long 
odds — ^two hundred to one, in pounds — ^that you 
don't give it to me.'* 

"You certainly do like a good thing, Balfour. 
In plain words, you offer me two hundred 
aDd twenty. I'll be shot if I see why they 
should have higgled so long about letting the 
Jews into Parliament when fellows like youha,YQ 
seats there." 

"Be good enough to remember," said Balfour, 
with an easy smile, "that I'm the only bidder, 
and if the article be not knocked down to me, 
there's no auction." 

" I wte certain I'd hear that from you I I 
never yet knew a fellow do a stingy thing, 
that he hadn't a shabbier teason to sustain it" 

" Oome, come, there's no need of this. You 
can say No to my offer, without a rudeness to 
myself." 

" Ay, that's all true, if one only had temper 
for it, but I haven't ; and I have my doubts 
that even you would if you were to be tried 
as sorely as I am." 

" I never do get angry ; a man shows his 
hand when he loses his temper, and the fellow 
who keeps cool can always look at the other's 
cards." 

" Wise precepts, and worth coming out here 
to listen to," said Sewell^ whose thoughts were 
evidently directed elsewhere. "I take your 
oflfer ; I only make one condition — you keep the 
negotiation a secret This resignation has 
reached you through the post; I do not appear 
in it in any shape." 

" I think that's all fair. I agree to that 
Now for the document." 

" There it is," said Sewell, as he threw the 
packet on the table, while he seated himself in 
a deep chidr, and crossed his>arms on his chest 

Balfour opened the paper and began to read, 
but soon burst forth with—" How like him — 
how like him I — 'Less oppressed indeed hy 
years than sustained by the conscious sense of 
long services to the State.' I think I hear him 
dedaiming It 

" This is not bad — * While at times aflSicted 
by the thought, tiiat to the great principles of 
the law, of which I had made this Court the 
temple and the sanctuary, there wiU now bug- 
ceed the vague decisions and imperfect judg- 
ments of less learned expositors of justice, I 
am comforted by remembering that X leave be- 
lund me some records worthy of memory — tra- 
ditions that will not easily^ die.' " 

" That's the modest note — hear him when he 
sounds the indignant chord," said SewelL 

" Ay, here we have it — * If I have delayed, 
my Lord, in teilderitig to you this my resigna- 
tion, it is that I have waited tiU, the scormoas 
tongues of slander silenced, and the smaller, bnt 
not less malevolent^ whisperings of jealousy sob- 
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dued, I should descend from the Bench amidst 
the afTectionate regrets of those who regard me 
as the last survivor of that race whidi made 
Ireland a nation.' The liquor is genuine,'' 
cried Balfour, laughing. "There's no disput- 
ing it, you have won your liioney." . 

" I should think so," was Sewell's cool reply. 
** He has the same knadc in that sort of thing 
that the girl in the well-known shop in Seville 
has in twisting a cigarette." 

Balfour took up Ms keys to open his writing- 
desk, and, pondering for a moment or two, at 
last said, " I wish any man would tell me why 
I am going to. give you this money— do you 
know, Sewell?" 

"Because you promised it, I suppose." 

"Yes; but why should I have promised it? 
What can it possibly signify to me which of 
our lawyers presides in Her Majesty's Irish 
Exchequer? I'm sure you'd not give ten 
pounds to insure this man or that, in or out of 
the Cabinet" 

"Not ten shillings. They're all dark horses 
to me, and if you offered me the dioice of .the 
lot, I'd. not know which to take ; but I always 
heard that you political fellowft cared so much 
for your party, and took your successes and 
failures so much to heart, that there was no 
saoriflce you were not ready to make to insure 
your winning." 

" We now and then do run a dead-hteat, and 
one would really give something to come in 
first ; but what's that ?^— I declare there's a car- 
riage driving off — some one has gone. I'll have 
to swear that some alarming news has come 
from the south. Good-night — ^I must be off." 

" Don't forget the cash, before you go." 

"Oh, to be sure, here you are— crisp and 
clean, an't they I I got them this morning, and 
certainly never intended to part with them on 
such an errand." 

Sewell folded up the notes with a grim smile, 
ajid said, " I only wish I had a few more big- 
wigs to dispose of — you should have them 
cheap; as Stag and Mantle say, articles no 
longer in great vogue." 

" There's another departure I " cried Bahour. 
''I shall be in great disgrace I" and hurried 
awny without a "good-bye." 



CHAPTER IiXT. 

ON THB DOOB-STEPS AT NIGHT. 

It was late at night when Sewell arrived at 
the Priory. He had had another disastrous 
night of play, and had scattered hia " a(^Q0w- 
ledgments" for various sums on every side. 
Indeed, he had not the vaguest idea of how 
much he had lost Disputes and hot discus- 
sions too, ahnost vei^ng on personal quarrels, 
dashed with all their irritating influences the 
gloom of his bad-luck ; and he felt, as he arose 
to go home, that he had not even that sorry 
consolation of the unfortunate gambles— the 
pitying sympathy of th^ looker-on. 

Over and over, aa he went, he asked himself 
what Pate ooukL possibly 'mtead by this per- 
12 



sistent persecution of him ? Other follows had 
their "innings " now' and then. Theh: fortune 
came checkered with its bright and dark days. 
He never emerged, not even passingly, from his 
ill-luck. " I suppose," muttered he, " the whole 
is meant to tempt me— but to what ?. I need 
very little temptation if the bait be only money. 
Let me but see gold enough, and my resistance 
will not be very formidable. I'll not risk my 
neck ; short of that I'm ready for anythmg." 
Thus thinking, he plodded onward through the 
dark night, vaguely wishing at times t&t no 
morning was.ever to break, and that existence 
might prolong itself out to one long dark autumn 
night, siletit and starless. 

As he reached the hall-door he found his wife 
seated on the steps as on a former night It 
had become a favourite spot with her to taste the 
cool refreshing night-air, and rally her from the 
/everish closeness of the sick-room. 

" How is he ? is it over yet ? " cried he as he 
came up. 

" He is better ; fie slept calmly for some hours, 
and woke much refreshed." 

" I could have sworn itl " burst he in vehe- 
mently. " It is the one way Pate could have 
rescued me, and it is denied me. I believe there 
is a curse on me I Eh — ^what ? " 

" I didn't speak," said she, meekly. 

" You muttered though. I heard you mimi- 
ble something below your breath, as if you 
'agreed with what I said. Say it out, madam, |f 
you think it" 

She heaved a weary sigh, but said nothing. 

" Has Beattie been here ? " asked he, hastily. 

" Yes ; he stayed for above an hour, but was 
obliged to go at last to visit another patient. 
He brought Dr. Lendrick out with him ; he ar- 
rived this evening." 

" Lendrick I Do you mean the man from the 



"Yes." 

" That completes it I ** burst he, as he flung 
his arms wildly np. *^I was just wondering 
what other malignant piece of spite Portune 
could play me, and there it is I Had you any 
talkVith this man?" 

"Yes ; he remained with me all the time Dr. 
Beattie was up-stairs." 

" And what was his tone ? has he come back 
to turn us out ?— that of course he has — ^but 
does he avow it?" 

"He shows no such intentions. He asked 
whether you held much to * The Nest,' if it was 
a place that you liked, or if you oould relinquish 
it without any regret ? " 

"Why so?" 

"Because Sir Brook ^ossbrooke has just pur- 
chased it" 

"What nonsense I you know as well as I do 
that he couldn't purchase a dog-kennel. That 
property was valued at sixteen thousand pounds 
four years ago— it is wortti twenty now ; and 
you talk to me of this beggar buying it" 

" I tell you what he told me, and it was this: 
Some mine that Sir Brook owned in Sardinia has '^ 
turned out to be aU silver, and in consequence 
he has suddeojly become immensely rich — so 
rich, indeed^ i^t he has already determined to 
settle this^ estQ^j^ on Lucy Lendrick; and in- 
tenda^ irhj& Q$ift induce Lord Drumcarron to part 
mi^ ^QBifl JVxrost,' to add it to tha Q»wa^8^^ 
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Sewell grasped his hair with both hands, and 
ground his teeth together with passion as he 
hstoned. 

"You believe this story, I suppose?" said 
ho at last 

" Tes ; why should I not believe it ? " 

" I don't believe a word of it I see the drift 
— ^I saw the drift of it before you had told me 
ten words. This tale is got up to lull us into 
security, and to quiet our suspicions. Lendrick 
knows well the alarm his unexpected return is 
likely to give us, and to allay our anxieties they 
have coined this narrative, as though to imply 
they will be rich enough not to care to molest 
us, nor stand between us and this old man^s 
money. Don't you see that ? " 

"I do not It did not occur to me before, 
and I do not admit it now.'* 

" I ought not to have asked you. I ought to 
have remembered what old Possbrooke once 
called *the beautiful trustfulness of your na- 
ture.' " 

" If I had it once, it has left me many a long 
day ago 1 " 

" But I deny that you ever had it. You had 
the woman's trick of affecting to believe, and 
thus making out what you assumed to think, to 
be a pledge given bjt another — a bit of female 
craft that you all trade on so long as you are 
young and good-looking." 

" And what supplies the place of this inge- 
nious device when wo are neither young nor 
good-looking?" 

" X don't know, for the simple reason that I 
never much interested myself in the sex i^ter 
tkat period." 

" That's a very sad thi^g for us. I declare I 
never had an idea how much we're to be pitied 
before." 

" You would be to be pitied if you knew how 
we all think of you ;" and he spoke with a spite- 
ful malignity almost demoniac. 

"It's better, then, for each of us that we 
should not know this. The trustfulness that 
you sneer at does us good service after all." 

"And it was this story of the mine that in- 
duced Lendrick to come home from the Cape, 
wasn't it?" 

"No; he only heard of the mine since he 
arrived here." 

" I thought^" rejoined he, with a sneer, " that 
he ought to have resigned his appointment on 
account of this sudden wealth, all the more be- 
cause I have known that he intended to come 
back this many a day. And what is Fossbrooke 
going to do for you ? Is .there a diamond neck- 
lace ordered ? or is it one of the brats he is 
going to adopt ? " 

" By the way, I have been robbed : some one 
has carried oflf my gold comb and some pins ; 
they were on my dressing-table last night Jano 
saw them when I went into my room." 

* ' Now's your time to replace the loss I It's .the 
sort of tale old Fossbrooke always rosponded 
to." 

She made no answer ; and for several nunutes 
each sat in silence. " One thing is pretty evi- 
dent," said he at last as he made figures with 
his cane on the ground-^" we'll have to troop 
ofi^ whether the Xjendricks come henQ or not 
The place will not be tenable once they are in 
the vicinity." 



"Idontknow." 

"You don't knowl Do yon mean that the 
Doctor and his daughter wm stand the French 
cook here, and the dinners, and let the old msa 
make a blessed fool of himself as he has been 
doing for the last eight or ten months past ? or 
do you pretend that if we were to go back to 
the leg-of-mutton days, and old Haire for com- 
pany, that it would be worth holding on to ? / 
don't; and I toll you frankly that I intend to 
demand my passports, as the Ministers say, and 
be oflf." 

" But I cant * be crfT.' I have no such alter- 
native I " 

" The worse luck yours, or rather the. worse 
skill ; for if you had played your hand better, it 
would not have bedn thus with you. By tiie 
way, what about Trafford ? I take it hell marry 
this girl now." 

"I have not heard," said she, pinching her 
lips, and speaking with a forced composure. 

" If I were you I'd make myself Lucy's con- 
fidante, get up the match, and go and live with 
them. These are the really happy mSnages. If 
there be such a thing as bliss, perfect bliss in 
this world, it is where the wife has a dear friend 
in the house with her, who listens to all her 
sorrows, and helps her to manage the tyrant 
that inflicts them. It was a great mistake of 
ours not to have known this in early life. Mar- 
riage was meant to be a triangle." 

"Kyou go, as you speak of going, have you 
any objection to my addressing myself to Sir 
Brook for some assistance? " 

" None whatever. I think it the most natural 
thing in life ; ho was your guardian, and you 
have a right to ask what has become of your 
fortune.^ 

" He might refer me to you for the informa- 
tion." 

" Yery unmannerly if he should, and very 
ungallant too, for an old admirer. I'm certain 
if I were to be— what is the phrase ? — removed, 
yes, removed— he'd marry you. Talk of three- 
volume novels and virtue rewarded, after 
that!" 

" You have been playing to-night," said she, 
gravely. 
" Yes." 
"And lost?" 
" Lost heavily." 

"I thought so. Your Qourtesies to me have 
been the measure of your bad-luck for many a 
day. I have often felt that * four by honours * 
has saved me from a bad headache." 

"Then there has been more sympathy be- 
tween us than I ever suspected," said he, rising, 
and stretching himself; and aitei a moment or 

two asked, " Must I call on this Dr. Lendrick ? 

will he expect me to visit him ? " 

"Perhaps so," said she, carelessly— " he 
asked afl»r you." 

" Indeed 1— did he ask after Traflford toot 
Do you remember the day at the Governor's 
dinner he mistook you for Trafford's wife, and 
explained his mistaJce by the familiarity of hi^ 
wanner to you in the garden ? It was the bes' 
bit of awkwardness I ever witnessed." 
" I suppose you felt it so ? " 
"/— / felt it sol I suspect not! I don*! 
believe tiiere was a man at table e^jojred the 
blunder as heartily." 
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'* I wish—how 1 wfahl " Bidd she, dasping 
lier hands toge^er. 

"W^ell-^what?" 

'^I wish I could be a man Ux one brief half- 
hour I " cried she, and her voice rang with a 
mild but dear resonance, that -made it seem 
louder than it really was. 

•* And then ? " said he, mockingly. 

" Oh, do not ask me more I " cried she, as she 
bent down and hid her face in her hands. 

'^ I think I wis call on Lendri(^" said he, 
after a moment **It may not be exactly the 
sort of task It man would best like : but I opine, 
if he is about to give his daughter in marriage 
to this fellow, he ought to know more about 
Mm. Now I can tell lum something, and my 
wife can tell him more. There's no indiscretion 
in saying so much, is there ? " 

She made no reply; and after a pause he 
went on — "If Trafiford hadn't been a shabby 
dog, he'd not have higgled about buying up 
those letters. Cane & E^caid offered them to 
him for a thousand pounds. I suspect he'd like 
to have the offer repeated now, but he shall not 
He believes, or affects to believe, that, for my 
own sake, I'll not make a public scandal: he 
doesn't know his man when he thinks this. 
Tou, madam, might have taught him better — 
eh?" Still no reply, and he continued — 
'* There's not a man living despises pubUc opi- 
nion as I do. If you are rich you trample on 
it, if poor it tramples on you; but so long as a 
fellow braves the world, and declares that he 
shrinks from nothing — evades nothing — ^neither 
turns right nor left to avoid its judgments — the 
coward world gives way and lets him pass, ru 
let them see that I don't care a straw for my 
own life, when at the price of it I can blow up 
a magazine." 

"No, no, no!" muttered she, in a low but 
dear tone. 

"TVTiat do you mean by No, no?" cried he, 
in a voice of passion. 

"I mem that you care a great deal for your 
own life, and a great* deal for your own personal 
safety; and that if your tyranny to a poor, 
crushed, weak woman has any bounds, it is 
from your *ear, your abject fear, that in her des- 
peration sh*. might seek a protector, and find 
hun." 

" I told you cnce before, madam, men don't 
like this sort of protectorate. The old bullying 
days are goae by. Modem decorum * takes it 
out ' in dam; .ges." She sat still and silent ; and 
after waiting -«»ciue time, he said, in a calm,' 
immoved voice, "These little interchanges of 
courtesy do no good to either of us; they 
haven't even the poor attraction of novelty: 
so, as my friend Mr. O'Reardon says, let us *be 
practical' I had hoped that the old gentleman 
up-stairs was going to do the polite thing, and 
die; but it appears now he has changed his 
mind about it This, to say the least of it, is 
very inconvenient to me. My embarrassments 
are such that I shall be obliged to leave the 
country ; my only difficulty is, I have no money. 
Are you attending? are you listening to me ? " 

"Yes; I hear you," said she, in a faint 
whisper. 

" Youj I know, cannot help me ; neither can 
my mother. Of course the old Judge is out of 
the question. As for the fellows at the Club, I 



am deeply in debt to many of them; and Kin- 
oaid only reminds me of his unsetUed bill of 
costs when I ask for a loan. A blank look-out, 
on the whole; isn't it?" 

She muttered something like assent, and he 
went on. " I have gone Uirough a good many 
such storms before, but none Ailly as bad as 
this ; because there are certain things which in 
a few days must come out — ugly little disclo- 
sures—one or two there will be. I inadver- 
tently sold that beech timber to two different 
fellows, and took the money too." 

She Hfted up her face, and stared at him with- 
out speaking. 

"Rujt, I assure you I I have a confound- 
edly bad memory; it has got me into scores of 
scrapes all through life. Then, this very even- 
mg, thinking that the Chief couldn't rub through, 
I made a stupid wager with Balfour that the 
seat on the Bench would be vacant within a 
week; and finished my bad run of luck by 
losing — ^I can't say how much, but very heavily 
indeed — at the Club." 
A low faint sigh escaped her, but not a word. 
"As to bills renewed, protested, and to be 
protested," said he, in the same easy tone, " they 
are legion. These take their course,- and are 
no worse than any other man's bills — I don't 
fret myself about them. As in the old days of 
chivahy one never cared how scurrily he 
treated the * villous,' so he behaved like a 
knight to his equals; so nowadays a man must 
book up at Tattersall's, though he cheat his 
tailor. I like the theory, too ; it keeps * the ball 
rolling ' if it does nothing else." 

All this he rattled out as though his. own 
fluency gave him a sort of Dutdi courage ; and 
who Imows, too — ^for there is a fund of vanity 
in these men — ^if he was not vain of showing 
with what levity he could treat dangers that 
might have made the stoutest heart afraid? 

"Taking the *tottle of the whole ' of these— 
as* old Joe Hume used to say — ^it's an ugly 
balance I " 

"What do you mean to do?" said she, 
quietly. 
" Bolt, I suppose. I see nothing else for it." 
" And will that meet the difficulty? " 
"No, but it will secure me; secure me from 
arrest, and the other unpleasant consequences 
that might follow arrest To do this, however, 
I need money, and I have not five pounds — ^no, 
nor, I verily believe, five shilHngs — ^in the 
world." 

"There are a few trinkets of mine up-stairs. 

I never wear them " 

"Not worth fifby pounds, the whole lot; nor 
would one get half fifty for them in a moment 
of pressure." 

" We have some plate—" 
." We had, but I sold it three weeks ago ; and 
that reminds me there was a rum old tea-urn 
got somehow mixed up with our things, and I 
sold it too, though it has Lendrick's crest upon 
it Toull have to get it bade some of these 
days — ^I told the fellow not to break it up till he 
heard from you." 

"O^ien what is to be done?" said she, 
eagerly^ 

"That's the question; travelling is the one 
thing that can't be done on tick." 
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diflferent about the rest of humanity. They 
have even, at times, their little moods of gene- 
rosity in which they will help a fellow-black- 
guard, and actually do things that seem good- 
natured. IsTot so SewelL Swimming for his 
life, he'd like to drown the fellow who swam 
alongside of him." 

" It is hard to believe in such a character," 
said the other. 

" So it is 1 I stood out long — ay, for years — 
against the conviction ; but he has brought me 
roimd to it at last, and I don't think I can for- 
give the fellow for destroying in me a long- 
treasured belief that no heart was so depraved 
as to be without its relieving trait." 

" I never heard you speak bo hardly before 
of any one, Fossbrooke." 

" Nor shall you ever again, for I will never 
mention this man more. These fellows jar upon 
one's nature, and set it out of tune towards all 
humanity." 

" It is strange how a shrewd old lawyer like 
the Chief Baron could have taken sudi a man 
into his confidence." 

" Not so strange as it seems at first blush. 
Tour men of the world — and Sewell is eminently 
one of these — ^wield an immense influence over 
others immeasurably their superiors in intellect, 
just by force of that practical skill which inter- 
course with life confers. Think for a moment 
how often Sewell might refer some judgment or 
opinion of the ol<| Chief to that tribunal they 
call- * Society,' of whose ways of thought, or 
whose prejudices, Lendrick knows as much as 
he knows of 'the domestic habits of the Tonga 
Islanders. Now Sewell was made to acquire 
this influence, and to employ it." 

" That would account for his being entrusted 
with this," said the Viceroy, drawing from his 
breast-pocket the packet Balifour had given him. 
" This is Sir WilUam's long-waited-for resigna- 
tion." 

" The address is in Se well's writing. I know 
the hand well" 

"Balfour assured me that he was well ac- 
quainted with the Chief Baron's writing, and 
could vouch for the authenticity of the docu- 
ment Here it is." As he said, he opened the 
envelope, and drew forth a half-she^t of post- 
paper, and handed it to Fossbrooke. 

" Ay, this is veritable. I know the hand too, 
and the style confirms it" He pondered for 
some seconds over the paper, turned it, looked 
at the back of it, examining it all closely and 
carefully, and then, Holding it out at arm's- 
length, he said, " You know these things far 
better than I do, and you can say if this be the 
sort of document a man would send on such an 
occasion." 

" You don't inean that it is a forgery? " 

"No, not that; nor is it because a forgery 
would be an act Sewell would hold back from. 
I merely ask if this looks hke what it purports 
to be? Would Sir William Lendrick, in per- 
forming so solemn an act, take a half-sheet of 
paper,— the first that offered, it would seem — 
for see, here are some words scribbled on the 
back,— «nd send in his resignation blurred, 
blotted, and corrected like this ? " 

" I read it very hurriedly. Balfour gave it to 
me as I landed, and I only ran my eyes over it j 
let me see it agsm. Yes, yes," muttered he, 



"there is much in what you Baytall these 
smudges and alterations are suspicious. It 
looks like a draft of a despatch." 

" And so it is. I'll wager my head on it — 
just a draft" 

" I see what you mean. It was a draft ab- 
stracted by. Sewell, and forwarded under this 
envelope." 

" Precisely. The Chief Baron, I am told, is a 
hot, hasty, passionate man, with moments of 
rash, impetuous action ; in one of these he sat 
down and- wrote this, as Italians say, ^per 
sfogarsi.' Warm-tempered men blow off their 
extra steam in this wise, and then go on their 
way like the rest of us. He wrote this, and, 
having written it, felt he had acquitted a debt he 
owed his ovm indignation." 

"It looks amazingly like if; and now I re- 
member in a confused sort of way something 
about a bet Balfour lost ; a hundred — ^I am not 
sure it was not two hundred " 

""There, there," said Fossbrooke, laughing. 
" I recognise my honourable friend at once, f 
see the whole, as if it were revealed to me. He 
grows bolder as he goes on. Formerly, his 
rascalities were what brokers call *time bar- 
gains,' and not to be settled for till the end of 
tiie month, but now he only asks a day's immu- 
nity." 

"A man must be a consummate scoundrel 
who would do this." 

" And so he is — ^a fellow who stops at no- 
thing. Oh, if the world only knew how many 
brigands wore diamond shirt-buttons, there 
would be as much terror in going into a draw- 
ing-room as people now feel about a tour in 
Greece. You will let me have this document 
for a few hours ? " 

" To be sure, Fossbrooke. I know well I may 
rely on your discretion; but what do you mean 
,todowithit?" 

"Let the Chief Baron see it, if he's well 
enough ; if not, I'll show it to Beattie, his doc- 
tor, and ask his opinion of it. Dr. Lendrick, 
Sir William's son, is also here, and he will pro- 
bably be able to say if my suspicions are well- 
founded." 

" It seems odd enough to me, Fossy, to l^par 
you talk of yotfr suspicions I How hardly ihe 
world must have gone with you since we met 
to inflict you with suspicions I You never had 
one long ago," 

" And shall I tell you how I came by them, 
Wilmington?" said he, laughing. "I have 
grown rich again — ^there's the whole secret. 
There's no such corrupter as affluence. My 
mine has turned out a perfect Potosi, and here 
am I ready to think every man a knave and a 
rascal, and the whole world in a conspiracy to 
cheat me I" 

"And is this fact about the mine? — ^tell me 
all about it" 

And Fossbrooke now related the story of his 
good fortune, dwelling passingly on the days of 
hardship that preceded it; but frankly avowing 
that it was a consummation of which he never 
for a moment doubted. "I knew it," said he; 
" and I was not impatient. ThQ world is always 
an amusing drama, and though one may not be 
^ cast ' for a high part, he can still ' come on ' 
occasionally, and at all events he can enjoy the 
performance." 
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" And is this fortune to go like the others, 
Fossy ? " said the Viceroy, laughing. 

" Have I not told you how much wiser I have 
grown ? that I trust no oiw ? I'm not sure that 
I'll not set up as a money-lender." 

" So you were forty years ago, Fossy, to my 
own knowledge ; but I dont suspect you found 
it very profitable." j. 

" Have I not had' my fifty — ay, my five hun- 
dred — ^per cent, in my racy enjoyment of life ? 
One cannot be paid in meal and malt too ; and 
J have 'commuted,' as they call it, aud ♦taken 
out ' in cordiality what others prefer in cash. I 
do not believe there is a comer of the globe 
where I could not find some one to give me a 
CQi'dial welcome." 

" And Vhat are your plans ? "i 

" I have fully a thousand ; my first, however, 
is to purchase that place on the Shannon, where, 
if you remember, we met once — ^the Swan's 
Nest I want to settle my friends the Lendricks 
in their old home. I shall have to build myself 
a crib near them. But before I turn squatter 
I'll have a runp over to Oanada. I have a large 
tract there near the Huron, and they have bidlt 
a village on me, and now are asking me for a 
church, and a schoolhouse, and an hospital It 
was but a week ago they might as well have 
asked me for the moonl I must see Ceylon 
too, and my oofiee-flelds, I am dying to be 

* born Prince * again and lower my rents. * There's 
arrant snobbery,' some one told me t'other day, 

* in that same love of popularity; ' but they'll 
have to give it even a worse name before thoy 
disgust me with it. I shall have to visit Oagli- 
ari also, and relieve Tom Lendrick, who would 
like, I have no doubt, to take that ' three months 
in Paris,' which young fellows call * going over 
to see their Mends.' " 

**You are a happy fellow. Brook; perhaps 
the happiest I ever knew." 

" 111 sen my secret of it cheap," said Poss- 
brooke, laughhig. *'It is never to go grubbing 
for mean motives in this life ; never tormenting 
yourself what this might mean or that other 
might portend, but take the world for what it 
seems, or what it wishes you to believe it. 
Take it with its company face on, and never ask 
to see any one in oisJiaMUe but old and dear 
friends. Life has two sides, and some men spin 
the coin so as always to make the wrong face 
of the medal ooo^ uppermost. I learned the 
opposite plan when I was very young, and I 
have, not forgotten it. Good-night now ; I pro- 
mised Beattie to look in on him before midnight, 
and it's not far of^ I see." 

*iWe shall have a day or two of you, I hope, 
at Orew before you leave England." 

" "When I have purchased my estate and 
married oflfmy young people, 1*11 certainly make 
you a visit" 



CHAPTER liXVn. 

AT HOWTH. 



Ov the same evening that Possbrooke was 
dining with the Vtceroy Traffbrd arrived in Dub- 
lin, and set out at onoe for the Utile (x>ttage at 



Howth to surprise his old friend by his sudden 
appearance. Tom Lendrick had given him so 
accurate a description of the spot that he had 
no difficulty in finding it If somewhat dis-^ 
appointed at first on learning that Sir Brook had 
dined in town, and might not return till a late 
hour, his mind was so full of all he had to say 
and to do that he was not sorry to have some 
few hours to himself for quiet and tranquil 
thought He had come direct from Malta 
without going to Holt, and therefore was still 
mainly ignorant of the sentiments of his family 
towards him, knowing nojiiing beyond the fact 
that Sir Brook had induced his father to see 
him. Even that was something. He did not 
look to be restored to his place as the future 
head of the house, but he wanted recognition 
and forgiveness — the first for Lucy's sake more 
than his own. The thought was too painful 
that his wife — and he was determined she should 
be his wife — should not be kindly received and 
welcomed by his family. " I ask nothing beyond 
this," would hi9 say over and over to himself. 
**Let us be as poor as we may, but let them 
treat us as kindred, and not fegard us as out- 
casts. I bargain for no more." He 'believed 
himself thoroughly and implicitly when he said 
this. He was not conscious with what force 
two other and very different influences swayed 
him. He wished his father, and still more his 
mother, should see Lucy; not alone see her 
beauty and gracefulness, but should see the 
charm of her manner, the fascination which 
her bright temperament threw arolind her. 
"Why her veiy voice is a spell I" cried he, 
aloud, as he pictured her before him. And 
too, he nourished a sense of pride in think- 
ing how Lucy would be struck by the sight of 
Holt— one of the most perfect specimens of old 
Saxon architecture in the kingdom ; for though 
a long line of descendants had added largely, 
and incongruously too, to the building, the stem 
and- squat old towers, the low broad battlements 
and square casements, were there, better blazons 
of birtii and blood than all the gilded decorations 
of a heralds' college. 

He honestly beUeved he would have like^ to 
show her Holt as a true type of an ancient keep, 
bold, bluff, and stem-looMng, but with an im- 
mistiakable look of power, recalling a time when 
there were lords and serfs, and when a Traffbrd 
was as much a despot as the Czar himself. He 
positively was not aware how far personal 
pride and vanity influenced this desire on his 
part, nor how far he was moved by the secret 
pleasure his heart would feel at Lucy's wonder- 
ing admiration. 

"If I cannot say, This is your home — ^this is 
your own, I can at least say. It is from the race 
who have lived here for centuries he who loves 
you was descended. We are no *new rich,' 
who have to fall back upon our wealth for the 
consideration we count upon. We were men 
of mark before the Normans were ever heard 
of" Afl these, I say, he fell^ but knew not 
That Lucy was one to care for such things he 
was well aware. She was intensely trish in her 
reverence for birth and descent, and had that 
love of the traditionary which is at once the 
charm and the weakness of the Celtic nature. 
Traffbrd sat thinking ctt^t SJs^^'aa ^CooiSi^^ "«s^^ 
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was clear enough he oonld not remain in the 
army ; his pay, barely snfiQdeht for his support 
art present, would never suffice when he had a 
"vfite. He had some debts, too; not very 
heavy, indeed, but onerous enough when their 
payment must be made out of the sale of his 
commission. How often had he done over that 
weary sum of subtraction! not that repetition 
made matters better to him; for somehow, 
though he never could manage to make more of 
the sale of his nm'ority, he could still, unhappily 
for him, continually go on recalling some debt 
or other that he had omitted to- jot down — an 
unlucky 'fifty ' to Jones which had escaped him 
till now; and then there was Sewelll The 
power of the unknown is incommensurable ; 
and so is it, there is that in a vague threat that 
terrifies the stoutest heart Just before he left 
Malta he had received a letter from a man whose 
name was not known to him in these terms : 

" Sir, — It has come to my knowledge profession- 
ally, that proceedings "will shortly be instituted 
against you in the Divorce Court at the suit of 
Colonel Sewell, on the ground of certain letters 
written by you. These letters, now in the 
hands of Messrs. Cano & Kincald, solicitors, 
Dominick Street^ Dublin, may be obtained by 
you on payment of one thousand pounds, and 
the costs incurred up to this date. If it be 
your desire to escape the scandal and publicity 
of this action, and the much heavier damages 
that will inevitably result, you may do so by 
addressing yourself to your very obedient and 
Mthful servant, 

*'jAltIES Maheb, 
" Attorney-at-Law, 
"Kildare Place." 

He had had no time" to reply to this un- 
pleasant epistle before he started, even had he 
known what reply to make, all that he resolved 
on being to do nothing till hie saw Sir Brook. 
He had opened his writing-desk to find Lucy's 
last letter to him, and by ill luck it was this ill- 
omened document first came to his hand. For- 
tune will play us these pranks. She Will 
change tho glass we meant to drink out of, and 
give us a bitter draught at the moment that we 
dreamed of nectar I *' If I'm to give this thou- 
sand pounds," muttered he, moodily, "I may 
find myself with about eight hundred in the 
world I for I take it these costs he speaks of 
will be no trifle I I shall need some bold- 
ness to go and tell this to Sir William Lendrick 
when I ask him for his grand-daughter." 
Here again he bethought him of Sir Brook, 
and reassured himself that with his aid even 
this difficulty might be conquered. He arose 
to ask if it were certain that Sir Brook would 
return home that night, and discovered that he 
was alone in the cottage, the fisherman and his 
wife who lived there having gone down to the 
shore to gather the seaweed left by the retreat- 
ing tide. Traffbrd knew nothing of Foss- 
brooko's recent good fortune. The letters 
which conveyed that news reached Malta after 
he had left, and his journey to England was 
prompted by impatience to decide his fate at 
once, either by some arrangement with his 
fknuly which might enable him to remain in the 
Bimy, or, failing all hope of that, by the sale of 
Ills cQuunisaion. ** If Tom Lendrick can face 



the hard life of a miner, why should not I ? " 
would he say. " I am as well able to rough it 
as any man. Fellows as tenderly nurtured as 
myself go out to ther gold-diggings and smash 
quartz, and what is there in me that I should 
shrink fVom this labour I " There was a grim 
sort of humour in the way he repeated to him- 
self the imaginary calls of his comrades. 
* Where's Sir Lionel Trafford ? Will some one 
send the distinguished baronet down !here with 
his shovel ! ' " Lucy, too, has seen the life of 
hard work imd stem privation. She showed no 
faint-heartedness at its hardships ; far frcnn it. 
I never saw her look happier and cheerier. To 
look at her, one would say that she l^ed its 
wild adventure — ^its very imcommonness. m 
be sworn if well not be as happy — ^happier, 
perhaps, than if we had rank and riches. As 
Sir Brook says, it all depends upon himself in 
what spirit a man meets his fortune. Whether 
you confront hfe or death, there are but two 
ways — ^that of the brave man or the coward. 

*'How I wish he were come I How impa- 
tient I am to know what success he has had 
with my father 1 My own mind is made up. 
The question is, shall I be able to persuade 
others to regard the future as I do? Will 
Lucy's friends let her accept a beggar ? No, not 
thatl He who is able and wffiing to woric 
need not be a beggar. Was that a tap at the 
door ? Come in." As he spoke the door slow- 
ly opened, and a lady entered ; her veil, closely 
drawn and folded, completely concealed her 
face, and a large shawl wrapped her figure from 
shoidders to feet. 

As she stood for an instant silent, Trafford 
arose and said, *'I suppose you wished to see 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke; but he is from home, 
and will not return till a late hour." 

" Don't you remember me, Lionel? " said she, 
drawing back her veil, while she leaned against 
the wall for support 

"Good heavens! Mrs. SeweUI" and he 
sprang forward and led her to a seat **I 
never thought to see you here," said he, merely 
uttering words at random in his astonishment 

" When did you come? " asked she faintly. 

" About an hour ago." 

"True? Is this true?" 

"On my honour. Why do you ask? why 
should you doubt it ? " 

" Simply to know how long you could have 
been here without coming to me." These 
words were uttered in a voice slightly tremu- 
lous, and full of a tender significance. Trafford's 
cheeks grew scarlet, and for a moment he 
seemed unable to reply. At last he said, in a 
confused way, " I came by the mail-packet, and 
at once drove out here. I was anxious to see 
Sir Brook. And you?" 

" I came here also to see him." 

" He has been in some trouble lately,'* said 
Trafford, trying to lead the conversation into 
an indifferent channel " By some absurd mis- 
take they arrested him as a Celt." 

"How long do you remain here, Lionel?" 
asked she, totally unmindful of his speech. 

" My leave is for a montn, but the journey 
takes one-half of it" 

"Am I much changed, liohel, since you saw 
me last? You can scarcely know. Come oyer 
andsit beside me." 
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Trafford drew his chair dose to hers. 
'*We]l," said she, pushing back her bonnet, 
and by the action letting her rich and glossy 
hair fall in great masses oyer her back, " you 
haye not answered me ? How am I looking ? ■'* 

"You were always beautiful, and fully as 
much so now as ever." 

"But I am thinner, Lionel See my poor 
hands, how they are wasted. These are not 
the plump fingers you used to hold for hours in 
your own— all that dreary time you were so 
ill ; " and as she spoke she laid her hand, as if 
unconsoiously, oyer his. 

"You were so good to me,'* muttered ho— 
" so gopd and so kind." 

" And you have wellnigh forgot^n it all," 
said she, sighing heayily. 

"Forgotten itl far from it I Sturer think 
of you but with gratitude." 

She drew her hand hastily away, and averted 
her head at the same time with a quick move- 
ment. 

" Were it not for your tender care and watoh- 
fulness, I know well I could never have re- 
covered fhun that severe illness. I cannot for- 
get, I do not want to forget, the thousand little 
ways in which you assuaged my suffering, nor 
the still more touching kindness with which 
you bore my impatience. I often live it all over 
again, believe me, Mrs. SewelL" 

" You used to call me Lucy," said she, in a 
faint trhisper. 

"Did I— did I dare?" 

"Yes, you dared. You dared even more 
than that^ Lionel. You dared to speak to me, 
to write to me, as only he can write or speak 
who offers a woman his whole heart I know 
the manly code on these matters is, that when 
a married woman listens even once to such ad- 
dresses, she admite the plea on which her love 
is sought; but I believed — ^yes, Lionel, I be- 
lleyed--that yours was a different nature. I 
knew— my heart told me— that you pitied 
me." 

" That I did," said he, with a quivering lip. 

'* You pitied me because you saw the whde 
sad story of my life. You saw the cruel out- 
rages, the insulte I was exposed to I Poor 
Liond,'' and she caught his hand as she spoke 
— •" How severely did it often try your temper 
to endure what you witnessed 1 " 

Trafford bit his lip in silence, and she went 
on more eagerly. " I needed not defenders. I 
could have had scores of them. There was 
not a man who came to the house would not 
have been proud to be my champion. You 
know if this be a boast You know how I sur- 
rendered. For the very least of those caresses 
I bestowed upon you on your side bed, there 
was not one who would not have risked his 
life. Is this true?" 

" I believe it," muttered he. 

"And why did I bear all this," cried she 
wildly — " why did I endure, not alone and in 
the secresy of my own home, but before the 
world — in the crowd of a drawing-joom— H)ut- 
rage that wounds a woman's pride worse than 
a brought home cnme 7 Why did I live under 
it aU ? Just for this, that the one man who 
ahoold have avenged me was sick, if not dying ; 
and that if he could not defend me, I woidd 
have no other. You said you pitied me," said 



she, leaning her head against his shoulder. 

" Do you pi^ me still ? " 

» " With an my heart I pity you.** - u, 

" I knew it— I was sure of it I " said she, with ^ 
a voice vibrating with a sort of triumph. "I' 
always said you would come ba(dci;^that you 
had noty could not forget me— that you would 
no more desert me than a man deserte the com- 
rade that has been shipwrecked with him. You 
see that I did not wrong you, Lionel" ; 

Trafford covered his face with both his hands, 
but never uttered a word, while sdie went on — 
" Your firiends, indeed, if that be Hhe name for 
them, insisted that I was mistaken in you I 
How often have I had to hear such speeches as 
* Trafford always looks to himself. Trafford 
will never entangle himself deeply for any one ; * 
and then -they would recount some little story 
of a heartless desertion here, or some betrayal 
there, as though your life, your whole IJfe, was 
made up of these treacheries; and I had to lis- 
ten to these as to the idle gossip one hears in 
the world and takes no account of I Would yott 
believe it, Lionel, it was only last week I was 
making a morning call at my mother-in-law's, 
and I heard that you were ooming home to 
England to be married I Periiaps I was ill that 
day — ^I had enough to have made me ill — per- 
haps more wretehed than usual — ^perhaps, who 
knows, the startling suddenness of the news — ^I 
cannot say how, but so overcome was I by in- 
dignation, that I cried out, ' It is untrue— every 
syllable of it untrue.' I meant to have stopped 
there, but somehow I went on to say — heaven 
knows what — that I would not sit by and hear 
you slandered— that you were a man of un- 
blemished honour — ^ina word,. Lionel, I silenced 
your detractors; but in doing so, I sacrificed 
myself; and as one by one each visitor rose to 
withdraw — ^they were all women — they made 
me some little apology for whatever pain they 
had given me, and in such a tone of mock sor- 
row and real sarcasm, that as the last left the 
room I fell into a fit of hysterics that lasted for 
hours. * Oh, Lucy, what have you done 1 ' were 
the first words I heard, and it was his mother 
who spoke them. Ay, Lionel, they were bitter 
words to hear 1 Not but that she pitied me. • 
Yes, women have pity on each other in such 
miseries. She was very kind to me, and came 
back with me to the Priory, and steyed all the 
evening with me, and we talked of you! Yes, 
Lionel, she forgave me. She said she had long 
foreseen what it must ceme to— that no woman 
had ever borne what I had— that over and over 
again she had warned him, conjuring him, if not 
for his own sake, for the diildren's — ^ Oh, 
Lionel, I cannot go on I " burst she out, sobbing 
bitterly, as sho fell at his feet, and rested her 
head on his knees. He carried her tenderly in 
his arms and placed her on a sofa, and she lay 
there to all seeming insensible and unconscious. 
He was bending anxiously over her as she lifted 
her eyelids and gazed at him — a long stead- 
fast look it was, as though it would read his 
very heart within him. "Well," asked she — 
"weU?" 

"Are you better?" asked he, in a kind 
voice. 

"When you have answered my question^ I 
will answer youia," «»A. i^<^\&. ^ Vmto ^S^is&&!^ 
stem. 
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"You have not askM me anything, Lucy," 
said he, tremulously. 

" And do you want me to say I doubt you ? " 
cried she, with almost a scream. "Do you 
want me to humble myself to ask, am I to be 
forsaken? — ^in plain words, is there one word 
of truth in this story of the marriage? Why 
don't you answer me? Speak ou^ sir, and 
deny it, as you would deny the charge that 
called you a swindler or a coward. Whatl are 
you silent? Is it the fear of what is to come 
after that appals you? but I absolve you from 
the charge, Trafford. You shall not be bur- 
thenod by me. My mother-in-law will take me. 
She has offered me a home, and I ]^ve accepted 
it. There, now, you are released of that terror. 
Say that this tale of the marriage is a he — a 
foul lie — a He invented to outrage and insult 
me ; — say that, Lionel— just bow your head, my 

own What I It is not a he, then ? " said 

she, in a low, distinct voice— " and it is /that 

have been deceived, and you are all that 

they called you." 

" Listen to me, Lucy." 

" How dare you, sir ? — ^by what right do you 
presume to call me Lucy? Are you such a 
coward as to take this freedom because my hus- 
band is not here to resent it ? Do not touch me, 
sir. That old man, in whose house I am, 
would strike you to the ground if you insulted 
me. It was to see him I came here — to see 
him, and not you. I came here with a message 
from my husband to Sir Brook Fossbrooke — 
and not to Usten to the insulting addresses of 
Major Trafford. Let me go, sir ; and at your 
penl touch me with a finger. Look at yourself 
in that glass yonder — ^look at yourself and you 
will see why I despise you." And with this 
she arose and passed out, while with a warning 
gesture of her hand she motioned that ho 
should not follow her. 



CHAPTER LXVni 



TO BEPOBT. 



It was long after midnight when Mrs. Sewell^ 
reached the Priory. She dismissed her cab at 
the gate lodge, and was slowly walking up the 
avenue when Sewell met her. 

"I was beginning to think yon didn't mean 
to come back at all," cried he, in a voice of min- 
gled taunt and irritation — " it is dose on one 
o'clock." 

" He had dined in town, and I had to wait 
till he returned," said she, in a low, faint tone. 

" You saw him, howevei^ ? " 

" Yes, we met at tiie station." 

" Well, what success? " 

"He gave me some money— he promised me 
more." 

"How much has he given you?" cried h,e, 
eagerly. 

"Two hundred, I think; at least I thought 

he said there was two hundred — ^he gave me 

his pocket-book. Let me reach the house, and 

have a glass of water before you question me 

jnore. Jam tired — rery tired," 



"You seem weak, too; have yon eaten 
nothing?" 

"No, nothing." 

"There is some supper on the table. We 
have had guests here. CM Lendridc and his 
daughter came up with Seattle. They are not 
above half an hour gone. They thought to see 
the old man ; but Beattie found him so excited 
and irritable he advised them to defer tiie visit" 

" Did you see them ? " 

" Yes ; I passed the evening with them most 
amicably/ The girl is wonderfully good-look- 
ing ; and she has got rid of that shy, half-fur- 
tive way she had formerly, and looks at one 
steadfastly, and with such a pair of eyes tool 
I had no i^otion she was so beautifld." 

"Were they cordial in manner — ^friendly? " 

"I sup^se they were. Dr. Lendrick was 
embarrassed and timid, and with that fidgety 
uneasiness as if he wanted to be anywhere else 
than where he was ; but she was afilable enough 
— asked affectionately about you and the dul- 
dren, and hoped to see you to-morrow." 

She made no reply, but, hastening her steps, 
walked on till she entered the house, when, 
passing into a small room off the hall, she tluTew 
off her bonnet, and, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
said, "I am dead tired— get me some water." 

" You had better have wine.'* 

**No, water. I am feverish. My head is 
throbbing painfully." 

" You want food and support. Come into the 
diniDg-room and eat something. Ill keep you 
company, too, for I couldn't eat while those peo- 
ple were here. I felt, all the time, that they had 
come to turn us out ; and indeed Beattie, with 
a dehcate tact quite his own, half avowed it, as 
he said, * It is a plt^ there is not light enough 
for you to see your old flower garden, LHcy, 
for I know you are impatient to be back to it 
again.'" 

"I'll try and eat somethmg," said Mrs. Sew- 
ell, rising, and with weary steps moving into 
the dining-room. 

Sewell placed a ohair for her at l^e table, 
helped her, and filled her glass, and, telling the 
servant that he need not wait, sat down oppo- 
site her. " From What Beattie said I gather," 
said he, " that the Chief is out of danger ; the 
crisis of the attack is over, and he has only to 
be cautious to come through. Isn't it like our 
luck?" 

"HushI— take care." 

"No fear. They can't hear even when they 
try— these double doors puzzle them. You are 
not eating." 

"I cannot eat; give me another glass of 
wine." 

"Yes, that will do you good; it's the old 
thirty-four. I took it out in honour of Len- 
drick, but he is a water-drinker. I'm sure I 
wish Beattie were. I grudged the rascal every 
glass of that glorious claret which he threw 
down with such gusto, telling me the while 
that it was infinitely finer than when he last 
tasted it" 

" I feel better now, but I want r^t and sleep. 
You can wait for fdl I have to tell yon till to- 
morrow— can't you?" 

" If I must, there's no help f(Nr it ; but con- 
sidering that my whole future, in a measure, 
\^m^ upon it, I'd rather hear it now." 
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" I am well nigh worn out," said she, plam- 
tiyelj; and she held out her glass to be filled 
onco more ; " but I'll try and teU you." 

Supportkig her head on both her hands, and 
with her eyes half dosed, she went on in a low 
monotonous tone, like that of one reading from 
a book : — "We met at the station, and had but 
a few minutes to confer together. I told him I 
had been at his house ; that I came to see him, 
and ask his assistance ; tliat you had got into 
trouble, and would have to leaye the country, 
and were without means to go. He seemed, I 
thought, to be aware of all this, and asked me, 
Was it only now that I had learned or. knew of 
this necessity? He also asked if it were at 
your instance, and by your wish, thftt I had 
come to him ? I said, Yes ; you haCsent me." 
Sewell started as if something sharp had pierced 
him, and she went on — " There was notMng for 
it but the truth ; and, besides, I know him well, 
and if he had once detected me in an attempt to 
deceive him, ho would not have forgiven jt 
He then said, ' It is not to the wife I will speak 
harshly of the husband, but what assurance 
have I that he will go out of the country? ' I 
said, *You had no choice between that and a 
jaiL' He nodded assent, and muttered, ^ A jail 
— and worse; and you^^ said he, * what is to be- 
come of you ? ' I told him * I did not know ; 
that perhaps Lady Lendrick would take me and 
the children.*" ^ 

" He did not offer you a home with himself? " 
said Sewell, with a ^bolical grin. 
^. "No," said she, calmly; "but he objected to 
our b^ng separated. He said that it was to 
sacrifice our children, and we had no right to do 
this; and that^ come what might, we ought to 
live together. He spoke much on tliis, and 
asked me more than once if our hard-bought 
experiences had not taught us to be more pa- 
tient; more forgiving towards each other." 

" I hope you told him that I was a miracle of 
tolerance, and that I bore with a saintly sub- 
mission what more irritable mortals were wont 
to go half mad about— did you tell him this? " 

"Yes; I said you had a very practical way 
of dealing with life, and never resented an un- 
profitable insult" 

"How safe a man's honour always is in a 
good wife's keeping 1" said ho, with a savage 
laugh. "I hope your candour encouraged hkn 
to more frankness; he must have felt at ease 
after that?" 

^ Still he persisted in saying there must be 
no separation." 

" That was hard upon you ; did you not toll 
him that was hard upon you t ", 

" No ; I avoided mixing up myself in the dis- 
eussion. I had come to treat for you, and you 
alone." 

"But you might have said that he had no 
right to impose upon you a life of— what shall I 
call it ?— 4ncompatibility or cruelty." 

" I did not ; I told him I would repeat to you 
whatever he told me as nearly as I could.' He 
then said, ' Go abroad and live together in som6 
cheap place, where you can find means to educate 
the children. I,* said he, 'will take the cost of 
that, and allow you five hundred a-year for your 
own expenses. If I am satisfied with your hus- 
band's conduct, and well assured of his refor- 
mation, I will increase this allowance,' " 



"He said nothing about you nor your refor- 
mation—did he ? " 

"Not a word." 

" How much will he make it if we separate ? " 

" He did not say. Indeed he seemed to make 
our living together the condition of aiding us." 

"And if he knew of anything harder or 
harsher he'd have added it. Why, he has gone 
about the world these dozen years back telling 
every one what a brute and blackguard you had 
for a husband— that, short of murder, I had gone 
through every crime towards you. Where was 
it I beat you with a hunting-whip? " 

" At Rangoon," she said, calmly. 

" And where did I turn you into the streets 
at midnight ? " 

"At. Winchester." 

" Exactly ; these were the very lies — ^the 
infernal Hes — he has been circulating for years ; 
and now he says, 'If you have not yet found 
out how suited you are to each other, how 
admirably your tastes and dispositions agree, 
it's quite time you should do sa Go back and 
live together, and if one of you does not poison 
the other, I'U give you a small annuity.' " 

"Five hundred a-year is very liberal," said 
she, coldly. 

"I could manage cm it for myself alone, but 
it's meant to support a family. It's beggary, 
neither more nor less." 

" We have no daim upon him." 

" No daim I What 1 no claim on your god- 
father, your guardian, not to say the impas- 
sioned and devoted admirer who followed you 
over India just to look at you, and spent a little 
fortune in getting portraits of you. Why, the 
man must be a downright impostor if he does 
not put half his fortune at your feet 1 " 

" I ought to tell you that he annexed certain 
conditions to any help he tendered us. > They 
were matters,' he said, ' could best be treated 
between you and himself; that I did not, nor 
need not, know any of them.' " 

" I know what he alluded ta" 

" Last of all, he said you must give him your 
answer promptly, for he would not be long in 
this country." 

" As to that, time is fully as pressing to me 
as to him. The only question is, Can we make 
no better terms with Mm? " 

" You mean more money ? " 

" Of course I mean more money. Could you 
make him say one thousand, or at least eight 
hundred, instead of five ? " 

" It would not be a pleasant missiouy" said 
she, with a bitter smile. 

"I suppose not; a ruined man's wife need 
not look for many 'pleasant missions,' as you 
call them. This same one of to-day was not 
over-gratifying." 

"Less even than you are aware," said she, 
slowly. 

" Oh, I can very well imagine the tone and 
manner of the old fellow ; how much of rebuke 
and severity he could throw into his voice ; and 
how minutely and pains-te^ingly he would dwell 
upon all that could humiliate you." 

"No; you are quite wrong. There was not 
a word of reproach, not a syllable of blame ; his 
manner was full of gentle and pitying kindness, 
and when he tried to comfoTt qsl^ <:^^if5^ \s^0^ 
W?^ U^Q ^\vQ ^w^ciQ. q1 ^^^sJck^^'' 
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^' Where, then, was this great trial and suf- 
fering of which you have just said I could take 
no full measure 7 " 

'^ I was thinking of what occurred before I 
met Sir Brook," said she, looking up, and with 
her eyes now widely opened, and a nostril dis- 
tended as she spoke ; " I was thinking of an 
incident of the morning. I have told you that 
when I reached the cottage where Sir Brook 
lived, I found that he was absent, and would 
not return till a late hour. Tired with my long 
walk from the station, I wished to sit down and 
rest before I had detemuned what to do, whe- 
ther to await his arrival or go back to town. I 
saw the door open, I entered the littlo sitting- 
room, and found myself face to face with Migor 
Trafford." 

" Lionel Trafiford?" 

"Yes, he had come by that morning's packet 
from England, and gone straight out to see his 
friend." 

" He was alone, was he ? " 

" Alone 1 there was no one in the house but 
ourselves." 

Sewell shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
" Go onl" 

The insult of his gesture sent the blood to 
her face and forehead, and for an instant she 
seemed too much overcome by anger to speak. 

" Am I to tell you what this man said to me? 
Is that what you mean ? " said she, in a voice 
that almost hissed with passion. 

"Better not, ^rhaps," replied he, calmly, 
" if the very recollection overcome you so com- 
pletely." 

" That is to say, it is better I should bear the 
insult how I may than reveal it to one who will 
not resent it." 

"When you say resent^ do you intend I 
should call him out 7 — ^fight him 7 " 

" If I were the husband instead of the wife, 
it is- what I should do — ay," cried she, wildly, 
" and thank Fortune that gave me the chance." 

" I don't think Tm going to show any such 
gratitude," said he, with a cold grin. " If he 
made love to you, I take it he fancied you had 
given him some encouragement. When you 
showed him that he was mistaken, he met his 
punishment A womsin alwayis knows how to 
make a man look like a confounded fool at such 
a moment" 

" And is that enough 7 " 

" Is whixt enough 7 " 

" I ask, is it enough to make hun look like a 
confounded fool 7 Will Ihat soothe a wife's in- 
sulted pride, or avenge a husband's injured ho- 
nour?" 

"I don't know much of the wife's part; but 
as to the husband's share in the matter, if I had 
to fight every fellow who made up to you, my 
wedding garment ought to have been a suit of 
chain-armour." 

" A husband need not fight for his wife's flir- 
tations ; besides, he can make her give these up 
if he likes. There are insults, however, that a 
man," and she said the word with a fierce em- 
phasis, "resents with the stune instinct tiiat 
make9 him defend his life." 

" I know well enough what he'd say : he'd 

say that there was nothing serious in it, tnathe 

was merely indulging in that sort of larking talk; 

one offers to a pretty woman who does not 



seem to dislike it The chances are he'd turn 
the tables a bit, and say that you rather led him 
on than repressed him." 

" And would these pleas diminish your desire 
to have his heart's blood 7 " cried she, wild with 
passion and indignation together. 

" Having his heart's blood is very fine, if I 
was sure— quite sure — ^he might not have mine. 
The fellow is a splendid shot" 

" I thought so. I could have sworn it," cried 
she, with a taunting laugh. 

"I admit no man my superior with a pistol," 
said Sewell, stung far more by her laujghter 
than her words ] " but what have I to gain if I 
shoot him 7 His family would prosecute me to 
a certam^: and it went devilish dose with tiiat 
last fellowVho was tried at Newgate." 

"If you care so little for my h<mour, sir, m 
show you how cheaply I can regard yours. I 
will go back to Sir Brook to-morrow, and return 
him his money. I will tell him besides that I 
am married to one so hopelessly lost to every 
senHment and feeling, not merely of ^e gen- 
tleman, but of the man, that it is needless to 
try to help him; that I Will accept nothing fat 
him— 4iot a shilling; that he may deal with you 
on those other matters he spoke of as he 
pleases; that it will be no favour shown me 
when he spares you. There, sir, I leave you now 
to compute whether a little courage would not 
have served you better than all your cunning." 

" You do not leavtf this room till you give me 
that pocket-book," said he, rising, and placing 
his back to the door. 

"I foresaw this, sir," said she, laughing qui- 
etly, " and took care to deposit the money in a . 
safe place before I came here. You are wel- 
come to every farthing I have about me." 

"Your scheme is too glaring, too palpable by 
half. There is a vulgar shamelessness in the 
way you *make your book,' standing to win 
whichever of us should kill the other. I read 
it at a glance," said he, as he threw himself into 
a chair ; " but I'll not help to make you an inte- 
resting widow. Are you going 7 Good-night". 

She moved towards the door, and just as she 
reached it he arose and said, " On what pretext 
could I ask this man to meet me 7 What do I 
charge him with 7 How coidd I word my note 
tohun7" 

"Let 7m write it^" said she, with a bitter 
laugh. " Yon will only have to copy it"' 

"And if I consent, will you do all the rest? 
Win you go to Eossbrooke and ae^ him for the 
increased allowance 7 " 

"I will" 

" Will you do your best— your very best — to 
obtain it 7 Will you use all the power and in- 
fluence you have over him to dissuade him from 
any act that might injure me f Will you get his 
pledge that he will not molest me in any way 7 " 

" I will promise to do all that I can with hhn." 

"And when must this come off— this meet- 
ing, I mean 7" 

"At once, of course. You ought to leave 
this by the early packet for Bangor. Harding 
or Vaughan — any one — ^will go with you. Traf- 
ford can follow you by the middle nudl, as your 
note will have reached him early." 

"You seem to have a capital head for these 
sort of things ; you arrange all to perfection," 
said lie, with a sneer. 
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" I had need of it, as I have to think for 
two," and the sarcasm stung him to the quiok. 

'* I will go to your room and write the note. 
I shall find paper and ink there ? " 

''Yes; eyerything. HI cany these candles 
for you," and he arose and preceded her to his 
study. "J wish he would not mix old Foss- 
brooke in the affair. I hope he will not name 
him as his friend." 

"I have already thought* of that," said she, 
as she sa,t down at the taUe and began to 
write. After a few moments she said, "This- 
wiUdo, Ithmk:" 

"Sot, — ^I haye just learned from my wife 
how grossly insulting was your conduct to- 
wards her yesterday, on the occasion of her 
oalling at Sir Brook Fossbrooke's house. The 
fihame and distress in which she returned here 
would fully warrant any. chastisement I might 
inflict upon you; but for the sal^e of the doth 
you wear, I offer you the altematlye which I 
would extend to a man of honour, and desire 
you will meet me at once with a friend. I shall 
leave by the morning packet for Holyhead, and 
be found at ishe (Mef hotel, Bangor, where, 
awaiting your pleasure, I am your obedient 
servant. 

"I hope it is needless to say that my wife's 
former guardian. Sir B. F., should not be 
chosen to act for you on this occasion." 

"I don7t think I'd say that about personal 
chastisement People don't horsewhip nowa- 
days." 

" So much the worse. I would leave it there, 
however. It wHl insult him like a blow." 

'*0h, he's ready enough — he^ not need 
poking to rouse his plu(£. I'll say that for 
him." 

<* And yet I half suspect hell write some 
blundering sort of apology; som^ attempt to 
Show that I was mistaken. I know— I know 
it as wen as If I saw it— hell not fire at you." 

" What makes you think that ? " 

''He oouMn't It would be impossiUe for 
him." 

'■' I*m not so sure of that. There's something 
TOiy provocative in the sight of a pistol muzzle 
staring at one a few paces off. /'d fire at my 
father if I saw him going to shoot at me." 

"I think yott would," said she, dryly. "Sit 
down and copy that note. We must send it by 
a messenger at once." 

"I don't think you put it strongly enough 
about old Fossbrooke. I'd have said distinctiy, 
-^I object to his acting on account of his dose 
and intimate connection with my wife's family.'* 

"No, no; leave it all as it stands. If we 
begin to change we ^hall never have an end of 
the alterations." 

" If I believed he would not fire at me, I'd 
not shoot him," said Sewell, biting the end of 
his pen. 

" JEeH not fire the first time ;' but if you go 
on to a second shot, I'm certain he will aim at 
you." 

" nj try and not give him this dv^nce, then," 
said he, laughing. "Remember," added he, 
"I'm promising to cross the Ohannel, and I 
have not a pound in my pocket." 

"Write that, and I'll go fetch you the 



money," said she, leaving the room; and, pass- 
ing out through the hall and the firont door, she 
put her arm and hand into a large marble vase, 
several of whidi stood on tiie terrace, and 
drew forth the pocket-book whidi Sir Brook 
had given her, and which she had secretly 
deposited there as she entered the house. 

"There, that's done," said he, handing her 
his note as she came in. 

" Put it in an envelope and address it. And 
now, where are you to find Harding, or who- 
ever you mean to take with you ? " 

"That's easy enough; they'll be at supper at 
the Club by this time. I'll go in at once. But 
the money ? " 

" Here it is. I have not counted it ; he gave 
me the podcet-book as you see." 

" There's more than he said. There are two 
hundred and eighty-five pounds. He must be 
in funds." 

" Don't lose time. It is very late already- 
nigh two o'dock ; these men Tvill have left the 
Caub, possibly?" 

" No, no ; they play on till daybreak. I sup- 
pose I'd better put my traps in a portmanteau 
at once, and not require to oome back here." 

"I'U do all that for you." 

"How amiable a wife can be at the mere 
prospect of getting rid of her husband 1 " 

" You will send me a telegram ? " 

"Very likely. Good-bye. Adieu.". 

"^diet«, et bonne c/iance," said she, gaily. 

" That means a good aim, I suppose ? " said 
he, laughing. 

She nodded pleasantiy, kissed her hand to 
him, and he was gone. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

A MOMENT or oonhdence. 

Mbs. Sewbll's maid made two ineffectual 
efforts to awaken her mistress on the following 
morning, for agitation had drugged her like a 
narcotic, and she slept the dull heavy sleep of 
one overpowered by opium. " Why, Jane, it is 
nigh twelve o'dock," said she, looking at her 
watch. " Why did you let me sleep so late ? " 

"Indeed, ma'am, I did my best to rouse you. 
1 opened the shutters, and I splashed the water 
into your bath, and made noise enough, I'm 
sure, but you didn't mind it at all ; and I brought 
up the Doctor to see if there was anything the 
matter with you, and he felt your pulse, and put 
his hand on your heart, and said. No, it was 
just over-fatigue; that you had been sitting up 
too much of late, and hadn't strength for it." 

"Where's Colonel Sewell?" asked she, hur- 
riedly. 

" He's gone off to the country, ma'am ; least- 
ways he went away early this morning, and 
George thinks it was to Killaloe." 

'*IsDr. Beattiehere?" 

"Yes, ma'am; they all breakfasted with the 
children at nine o'dock." 

" Whom do you mean by all ? '* 

"Mr. Lendrick, ma'am, and Miss Lucy- 1 
heat aa ho^ 1ii<b^ «sfc QWJBai%\!»^\«i^sw^\«s». 
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They were up all the morning in his lordship's 
room, and tnere was much laughing, as if it 
was a wedding." 

" Whose wedding? What were you saying 
about a wedding? " 

*' IliTothing, ma'am; only that they were as 
merry — that's alL" 

" Sir Wiffiam must be better, then? " 

"Tes, ma'am, quite out of danger; and he's 
to have a partridge for ^dinner, and the Doctor 
says he'll be down-stairs and all right before 
this day week; and Vm sure it will be are^ 
pleasure to see him looking like himself again, 
for ho told Mr. Ohaytor to take them wigs 
away, and all the pomatum-pots, and that he'd 
have the shower-bath that he always took long 
ago. It's a fine day for Mr. Ohaytor, for he 
has given him I don't know how many coloured 
scarfs, and at least a dozen new waistcoats, all 
good as the day they were made ; and he says 
he won't wear anything but black, like long 
ago ; and, indeed, some say that old Riyes, the 
butler as was, will be taken 'back, and the 
house be the way it used to be formerly. I 
wonder, ma'am, if the Oolonel will let it be — 
they say below-stairs that he wont." 

*'rm«ure Oolonel Sewell cares very little on 
the subject Do you know if they are going to 
dine hereto-day?" 

" Yes, ma'am, they are. ^ss Lucy said the 
butler was to take your orders as to what hour 
you'd like dinner." 

"Considerate, certainly," said she, with a 
faint smile. 

"And I heard Mr. Lendrick say, *I think 
you'd better go up yourself, Lucy, and see Mrs. 
Sewell, and ask if we inconvenience her in any 
way ; ' but the Doctor said, * You neecL not ; 
she will be charmed to meet you.' " 

"He knows me perfectly, Jane," said she, 
calmly. "Is Miss Lucy so very handsome? 
Colonel Sewell called her beautiful." 

"Indeed I don't think so, ma'am. Mr. 
Ohaytor and me thought she was too robusteous 
for a young lady; and she's freckled, too, quite 
dreadfuL The picture of her below in the 
study's a deal more pretty; but perhapd she 
was delicate in health when it was done." 

" That would make a great diflference, Jane." 

"Yes, ma'am, it always do; every one is 
much genteeler-looking when they're poorly. 
Not but old Mr. Haire said she was far more 
beautiful than ever." 

" And is he here too ? " 

" Yes, ma'am. It was he that pushed Miss 
Lucy down into the arm-chair and said, *Take 
your old place there, darling, and pour out the 
tea, and we'll forget that you were ever away at 
all." 

"How pretty and how playful I The poor 
children must have felt themselves quite old hi 
such juvenile company." 

" They was very happy, ma'am. Miss Oary 
sat in Miss Lucy's lap all the time, and seemed 
to like her greatly." 

"There's nothing worse for children than 
taking them out of their daily habits. Pm 
astonished Mrs. Groves should let them go and 
breakfast below-stairs without orders from me." 

"It's what Miss Lucy said, ma'am. *Are 
we quite sure Mrs. Sewell would like it? " 

^^SJ2e need never have asked the question; 



or if she did, she ipight have waited for the 
answer. Mrs. Sewell could have told her that 
she totally disapproved of any one interfering 
with the habits of her children." 

"And then old Mr. Haire said, 'Even if 
she should not like it, when she knows all the 
pleasure it has given us, she will forgive it'" 

" What a charming disposition I must have, 
Jane, without my knowing it I " 

"Yes, ma'am," said the ^1, with apursed- 
up mouth, as though she would not trust her- 
self to expatiate on the theme. 

"Did Colonel Sewell take Capper with him?" 

"No, ma'am; Mr. Capper is below. The 
Oolonel gave him a week's leave, and he's 
going a-flshing with some other gentleman 
downint<fWickk)W." 

"I suspect, Jane, that you people below- 
stairs have the pleasantest life of alL You have 
little to trouble you. . When you take a holi- 
day, you can enjoy it with all your hearts." 

" The gentlemen does, I believe, ma'am ; but 
we don't We cant go a^pleasuring like them ; 
and if it an't a pic-nic, or a thing of the kind 
that's arranged for us, we have nothing for it 
but a walk to church and back, or a visit to one 
of our friends." 

" So that you know what it is to he bored! " 
said she, sighing drearily. "I mean, to be 
very tired of- life, and sick of everything and 
everybody." 

" Not quite so bad as that, ma'am ; put out, 
ma'am, and provoked at times — ^not in despair, 
like." 

" I wish I was a housemaid." 

"A housemaid, ma'am I" cried the girl, in 
almost horror. 

" Well, a lady's-maid. I mean, Td like a life 
where my heaviest sorrow would be refused 
leave to go out, or a sharp word or two for an 
ill-ironed colliir. See who is that at the door; 
their'^'* some( one tapping there the last two 
minutes." 

"It's Miss Lucy, ma'am; she wants to know 
if she may come in ? " 

Mrs. Sewell looked in the glass before which 
she was sitting, and as speedily passed her 
hands across her brow, and by the action seem- 
ing to chase away the stem expression of her 
eyes; then, rising up with a face all smiles, 
she rushed to the door and clasped Luc^ in her 
arms, kissing her again and again, as she said, 
" I never dreamed of such happiness as this ; 
but why didn't you come and awaken me ? why 
did you rob me of one precious moment of your 
presence ? " 

"I knew how tired and worn-out you were. 
Grandpapa has told me of all your unwearying 
kindness." 

"Come over to the light, child, and let me 
see you well I'm wildly jealous of you, I must 
own, but I'U try to be fair and judge yon 
honestly. My husband says you are the love- 
liest creature he ever saw; and I declare I'm 
afraid he spoke truly. What have you done 
with your eyes? they are far darker than they 
used to be ; and this hair— you need not teH 
me it's all your own, child Gold could not buy 
it Yes, Jane, you are right; she is perfectly 
beautifuL" 

"Oh,^ do not turn my head witli vanHy," 
said Lucy, blushing. 
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" I wish I oould— I wish I could do anything 
to lessen anj of jour fascinations. Do you 
know it's very hard — ^very hard indeed — ^to for- 
glVe any one being so beautifti], and hardest of 
all for me to do so ? " 

" Why for you? " said Lucy, anxiously. 

"Ill tell you another time," said she, in a 
half-whisper, and with a significant glance at 
her maid, who, with the offioiousness of her 
order, was taking far more than ordinary trou- 
hle to put things to rights. '* There, Jane," said 
her mistress at last, ''aU that opening and 
shutting of drawers is driving me distracted ; 
leave everything as it is, and let us have quiet 
Go and fetch me a cup of chocolate." 

"Nothing else, ma'am? " 

^'Kotitiing; and ask if there are angr letters 
for me. * It's a dreadful house, Lucy, for send- 
ing one's letters astray. The Chief used to 
have scores of little scented notes sent up to 
him that were meant for me, and I used to get 
masses of formal-kx>king documents that should 
have gone to him; hut everything is irregular 
here. There was no master, and, worse, no 
mistress ; but 111 hope, as they teU me here, 
that there will soon be one." 

" I don't k^w — I have not heard." 

"What a aiplomatio damsel it isl Why, 
child, can't you be firank, and say if you are 
coming back to live here ? " 

" 1 never suspected that I was in question at 
all ; if I had, I'd have told you, as I tell you 
now, there is not the most remote probability 
of such an event We are going back to live at 
The Nest Sir Brook has bought it, and made 
it over to papa or myself— I don't know which, 
but it means the same in the sense I care for, 
that we are to be together again." • 

" How delightful I I declare, child, my envy 
of you goes on increasing every minute. I 
never was able to captivate any man, old or 
young, who would buy a beautii^l hous^jmd 
give it to me. Of all the fortunate creattir;$s I 
ever heard or read of, you are the luckiest" 

"Perhaps I am. Indeed I own as much to 
myself when I bethink me how little I have 
contributed to my own good fortune." 

" And I," said she, with a heavy, sigh, " about 
the moat unlucky I I suppose* I started in life 
with almost as fair a promise as your own. 
Not so handsome, I admit. I had neither these 
long»lashes nor that wonderful hair, that gives 
you a look of one of those Venetian beauties 
Griorgione used to paint; still less that lovely 
moufii, whidi I envy you more even than your 
eyes or your skin: but I was good-looking 
enough to be admired, and I was admired, and 
some of my admirers were very great folks 
indeed; but I rejected them all and married 
Sewell I I need not tell you what came of tliat 
Poor papa foresaw it alL I believe it helped to 
break Ms heart; it might have broken mine 
too if I happened to have one. There, don't 
look horrified, darling. I wasn't bom without 
one, but what with vanity and distrust, a reck- 
less ambition to make a figure in the world, and 
a f^w other like good qualities, I made of the 
heart that ought to have been the home of any- 
thing that was worthy in my nature, a scene 
of plot and intrigue, till at last I imagine it 
wore itself out, just as people do who have to 
follow uncongenial labour. It was like a lady 



set down to pick oakum I Why don't you 
laugh, dear, at my absurd simile ? " « 

" Because you firighten me," said Lucy, almost 
shuddering. 

"Pm certain," resumed the other, "I was 
very like yourself when I was married, I had 
been very carefully brought up — ^had excellent 
governesses, and was trained in all the admi- 
rable discipline of a well-ordered family. All I 
kn^w of life was the good side. I saw people 
at church on Sundays, and fancied that they 
wore the same tranquil and virtuous faces 
throughout the \^eek. Above all things I was 
trustful and confiding. Colonel Sewell soon 
uprooted such delusions. He believed in noth- 
ing nor in anyone. If he had any tiieory at all 
of life, it was that the world consisted of wolves 
and lambs, and that one must make an early 
choice whidi flock he would belong to. I'm 
ashamed* to own what a zest it gave to existence 
to feel that the whole thing was a great game 
in which, by the exercise of skill and cleverness, 
one might be almost sure to win. He soon 
made me as impassioned a gambler as himself, 
as ready to risk anything — everything — on the 
issue. But I have made you quite ill, child, 
with this dark revelation; you are pale as 
death." 

" No, I am only fHghtened — frightened and 
grieved.'* 

" Don't grieve for me," said the other, 
haughtily. ** There is nothing I couldn't more 
easily forgive than pity. But let me turn from 
my odious self and taUc of you. I want you to 
tell me everything about your own fortune, 
where you have been all this time, what seeing 
and doing, and what is the vista in front of you ?" 

Lucy gave a full account of Cagliari and her 
life there, narrating how blank their first hopes 
had been, and what a, glorious fortune had 
crowned them at last. *' I'm afraid to say what 
the mine returns at present ; and they say it 
is a mere nothing to what it may yield when 
improved means of working are employed, new 
shafts sunk, and steam power engaged." 

"Don't get technical, darling; I'll take your 
word for Sir Brook's wealth ; only tell me what 
he means to do with it You know he gambled 
away one large fortune already, and squandered 
anotiier, nobody knows how. Has he gained 
anythii^ by these experiences to do better with 
the third?" 

"I have only heard of his acts of munificence 
or generosity," said Lucy, gravely. 

" What a reproachful face to put on, and for 
so little I" said the other, laughing. "You 
don't think that when I said he gambled I 
thought the worse of him." 

"Perhaps not; but you meant that /should." 

"You are too sharp in your casuistry: but 
you have been liviag with only men latterly, and 
the strong-minded race always impart some of 
their hardness to the women who associate 
with them. You'll have to come down to silly 
creatures like me, Lucy, to regain your soft- 
ness.'* 

" I shall be delighted if you let me keep your 
company." 

" We will be sisters, darling, if you will only 
be frank with me." 

" Prove me "if you like; ask me anything you 
will, and see if I wiU not ^SkSS^^T ^^-sx^^'^'^'i'^ 
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"Have 70a told me all your Oagliari life- 
all?" 

*'I think so; all at least that was worth 
tefling." 

*' You had a shipwreck oa your Island, we 
heard here; are such events so frequent that 
they make slight impression? " 

"I was hut spefJdng of ourselyes and our 
fortunes," said Lucy; "my narratiye was all 
selfish." 

"Gome — I never heat about the bush — ^tell 
me one thing—it's a very abrupt way to ask, 
but perhaps it's the best way— are you going 
to be married ? " 

" I don't know," said she ; and her face and 
neck became crimson in a moment. 

" You don't know I Do you mean that you're 
like one of those youug ladies in the foreign 
convents who are sent for to accept a husband 
whenever thcpapas and mammas have agreed 
upon the terms?" 

"Not that; but I mean that I am not sure 
whether grandpapa wiU give his consent, and 
without i^ papa will not either." 

"And why should not grandpapa say yes? 
Major TrajQford — we needn't talk riddles to each 
other — Mfy'or Trafford has a good position, a 
good name, and will have a good estate— are 
not these the three gifts the mothers of Eng- 
land go in pursuit of? " 

"His family, I suspect, wish him to look 
higher ; at all events they don't like the Idea of 
an Irish daughtor-in-law." 

"More fools they I Lrish women, of the better 
class, are more ready to respond to good treat- 
ment, and less given to resent bad usage, than 
any I ever met." 

" Then I have just heard since I came over 
that Lady Trafford has written to grandpapa in 
a tone of such condescension and gentle sorrow, 
that it has driven him half crazy. Indeed, his 
continual inference from the letter, is — What 
must the son of such a woman be I " 

"That's most unfair I" 

" So they have all told him — ^papa, and 
Seattle, and even Mr. Haire, who met Lionel 
one morning at Beattie^s." 

" Perhaps I migHt be of service here ; what 
a blush, duldl dear me, you are crimson, far 
too deep for beauty. How I have fluttered the 
X dear little bird, but I'm not going to rob its nest, 
or steal its mate away. All I meant was, that I 
could exactly contribute that sort of worldly tes- 
timony to the goodness of the match that old 
people like and ask for. You must never talk 
to them about affections, nor so inuch as allude 
to tastes or tempers ; never expatiate on any- 
thing that cannot be communicated by parch- 
ment, and attested by proper witnesses. What- 
ever is not subject to stamp-duty, they set down 
as mere moonshine." 

While she thus ran on, Lucy's thoughts never 
strayed from a certain letter which had once 
thrown a dark shadow over her, knd even yet 
left a gloomy memory behind it The rapidity 
with which Mrs. Sewell spoke, too, had less ^e 
air of one carried away by tlb strong current of 
feeling than of a speaker who was uttering 
everything, anything, to relieve her own over- 
burdened mind. 

" You look very grave, Lucy," went she on. 
"I saspeot I know what's passing in that little 



brain. You are doubting if I should be the 
fittest person to employ on the negotiation; 
come, now, confess it" 

"You have guessed aright," said Lucy, 
gravely. 

"But all that's past and over, child. The 
whole is ft mere memory now, if even so inuch. 
Men have a trick of thinking, once they have 
interested a wranan on their behalf^ tiiat the 
sentiment survives all changes of time and cir- 
cumstance, and that they can come back after ^a. 
years and claim the deposit; but it is a great 
mistake, as he has found by this time. But 
don't let this make you unhappy, dear ; there 
never was less cause for unhappiness. It is 
just of these sort of men the model husbands 
are madfw The male heart is a very tough piece 
of anatomy, dnd requires a good deal of mani- 
pulation to make it tender, and, as you. will 
learn one day, it is far better all this should be 
done before marriage than after. — ^Well^ Jane^ 
I did begin to think you had forgotten about 
the diooclate. It is about an hour since I asked 
for it" 

"Indeed, ma'am, it was Mr. Ohaytor's fault; 
he was a-shooting rabbits with another gentle- 
man." 

" There, there, spare me Mr. Ohaytor's diver- 
sions, and fetch me some sugar." 

" Mr. Lendrick and anot^r gentleman, ma'am, 
is below, and wants to see Miss Lucy." 

"A young gentleman, Jane?" asked Mrs. 
SeweU, while her eyes flashed with a sudden 
fierce brilliancy. 

" No, ma'am, an old genlteman, with a white 
beard, very t£^ and stem to look at" 

" We dont care for desoriptiOnB of old genOff" 
men, Jane. Do we, Lu^? Must you go, 
darling?" 

" Yes ; papa perhaps wants me.' 

" Gome back to me soon, pet Now that we 
have no falsQ barriers between us, we can talk 
in fullest coi^dence." 

Lucy hurried away, but no sooner had she 
reached the corridor than she burst into tears. 



CHAPTER LXX. 



THB TBLSaRAM. 



When Lucy reached the drawing-room she 
found her &ther and Sir Brook deep in oonversa- 
tiou in one pf the window-recesses, and actually 
unaware of her entrance till she stood beside 
them. 

" No," cried Lendrick, eagerly; " I can't follow 
these men in their knaveries. ^ I don't see the 
drift of them, and I lose the due to the whole 
machinery." 

" The drift is easy enough to understand," said 
Fossbrooke. "A man wants to escape from his 
embarrassments, and has Uttle scruple as to the 
means." 

" But the certainty of being found out " 

"There is no greater fallacy than that Do 
you imagine that one-tenth of the cheats that men 
practise on the world are ever brought to lig^t? 
Or do you &ncy that all the rogues are in jail, 
and all the people who are abroad and free are 
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honest men ? Far trom it. Many an inspector 
that comes to taste the prison soup and question 
the governor, ought to have more than an ex- 
perimental course of the dietary; and many a 
juryman sits on the case of a creature far better 
and purer than himself! But here comes one 
will give our thoughts a pleasanter channel 
to run in. How well you look, Lucy I I am 
glad to see the sunny skies of Sardinia haven't 
blanched your cheeks.'* 

" Such a scheme as Sir Brook has discovered ! — 
such an ignoble plot against my poor dear fa- 
ther! " said Lendrick. '^Tell her the whole of 
it" 

In a very few words Sir Brook recounted the 
story of Sewell's interview with Balfour and the 
incident of l^e stolen draft of the Judge's writ- 
ing bartered for money. 

"It would have killed my father. The shock 
would have killed him," said Lendrick. " And 
it was this man— this Sewell — who possessed 
his entire confidence of late — actually wielded 
complete influence over him. The whole time I 
sat with my father, he did nothing but quote him 
— Sewell said so— ^well told me— or Sewell sus- 
pected such a thing; and always with some little 
added comment on his keen sharp intellect, his 
clear views of life, and his consummate know- 
ledge of liien. It was by the picture Sewell drew 
of Lady Trafford that my father was led to de- 
rive hU; impression of her letter. Sewell taught 
him to detect a covert impertinence and a 
sneer where none was intended. I read the let- 
ter myself) and it was only objectionable on the 
score of its vanity. ; She thought herself a very 
great personage writing to another great person- 
age." 

" Just so," said Fossbrooke. ** It was ri|ht royal 
throughout It might have begun, * Madame ma 
8(Eur,^ And as I knew something of the writer, 
I thought it a marvel of delicacy and discretion." 

" My fother, unfortunately, deenled it a piece 
of intolerable pretension and offensive conde- 
scension, and he burned to be well enough to 
reply to it" 

*' Which is exactly what we must not permit 
If they once get to a regular interchange of let- 
ters, there is nothing they will not say to each 
other. No, no-; my plan is the best of alL 
Lionel made a most favourable impression the 
only time Sir William saw him. Beattie shall 
bring him up here again as soon as the Chief 
can be about; the rest will follow naturally. 
Lugr agrees with me, I see." 

How Sir Brook knew this is not so easy to 
say, as Lucy had turned her head Bway persis- 
tently all tlie time he was speaking, and still 
continued in that attitude. 

•* It cannot be to-night, however, and possibly 
not to-morrow night," said Fossbrooke, musing ; 
and though Lucy turned quickly and eagerly 
towards him to explain his words, he was silent 
for some minutes, when at ^length he said, 
^ Lionel started this morning ^y daybreak, and 
for England. It must have been a sudden 
thought He left me a few lines in pencil, 
which went thus — *I take the early mail for 
Holyhead, but mean to be back to-morrow, or 
. at farthest the day after. No time for more.' " 

" If the space were not brief that he assigns 
for his absence, I'd say he had certainly gone to 
see his father," said Lendrick. 
13 



"It is not at all unlikely that his mother may 
have arranged to meet him in Wales," said Sir 
Brook. "She is a fussy, meddlesome woman, 
who likes to be, or to think herself, the prime 
mover in everything. I remember when Hugh 
Trafford — a young fellow at that time — was 
offered a Junior lordship of the Treasury, it was 
she who called on the Premier, Lord Dornington, 
to explain why he could not accept office. No- 
thing but great abilities or great vices enable a 
man to rise above the crushing qualities of such 
a wife. Trafford had neither, and the world has 
always voted him a nonentity." 

"There, Lucy," said Lendrick, laughing — 
" there at least is one danger you must avoid in 
married life." 

" Lucy needs no teachings of mine," said Sir 
Brook. " Her own instincts are worth all my 
experiences twice told. But who is this coming 
up to the door ? " 

''Oh, that is Mr. Haire, a dear friend of 
grandpapa's." And Lucy ran to meet him, re- 
turning soon after to the room leaning on his 
arm. 

Lendrick and Haire were very old friends, and 
esteemed each other sincerely ; and though on 
the one occasion on which Sir Brook and Haire 
had met, Fossbrooke had been the object of the 
Chiefs violence and passion, his dignity and good 
temper had raised him highly in Haire's estima- 
tion, and made him glad to meet him again. 

" You are half-surprised to see me under this 
roof; sir," said Sur Brook, referring to their former 
meetmg ; " but there are feelings with me stronger 
than resentments." 

" And when my poor fkther knows how much 
he is indebted to your generous kindness," broke 
in Lendrick, " he will be the first to ask your for- 



** That he will. Of all the men I ever met, he 
is the readiest to redress a wrong he has done,** 
cried Haire, warmly. " If the world only knew 
him as I know him I But his whole life long he 
has been trying to make himself appear stem 
and cold-hearted i^nd pitiless, with, all the while, 
a nature overflowing with kindness." 

" The man who has attached to himself such 
a friendship as yours," said Fossbrooke, warmly, 
" cannot but have good qualities." 

" My friendship I " said Haire, blushing deeply ; 
" what a poor tribute to such a man as he is I 
Do you know, sir," and here he lowered his voice 
till it became a confidential whisper—" do you 
know, sir, that since the great days of the country 
— since the time of Burke, we have had nothing 
to compete with the Chief Baron. Plunkett used 
to wish he had his law, and Bushe envied his 
scholarship, and Lysaght often declared that a 
collection of Lendrick's epigrams and witty 
sayings would be the pleasantest reading of 
the day. And such is our public press, that 
it is for the quality in which he was least 
eminent they are readiest to praise him. You 
wouldn't believe it, sir. They call him a * master 
of sarcastic eloquence.' Why,, sir, there was a 
tenderness in himibat would not have let him 
descend to sarcasm," He could rebuke, censure, 
condemn, if you will : but his large heart had 
not room for a sneer.'' 

" You well deserve all the love he boars you," 
said Lendrick, graspmg his hand and pressing 
it affectionatAVj. ^ 
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"How could I deserve it? Such a man's 
friendship is above all the merits of one like 
me. Why, sir, it is honour and distinction be- 
fore the worid. I would not barter his regard 
for me to have a seat beside him on the Bench. 
By the way," added he, cautiously, "let him 
not see the papers this morning. They are at 
it again about his retirement They say that 
Lord Wilmington had actually arranged the 
conditions, and that the Ohief had consented to 
everything; and now they are beaten. You 
have heard, I suppose, the Ministry are 
out?" 

"No; were they Whigs?" asked Lendrick, 
innocently. 

Haire and Fossbrooke laughed heartily at 
the poor Doctor's indifference to party, and 
tried to explain to him something of the strug- 
gle between rival factions, but his mind was 
fuU of home events, and had no place for more. 
"Tell Haire," said he at last— "tell Hiire the 
story of the letter of resignation; none so fit 
as he to break the tale to my father 1 " 

Fossbrooke took from his pocket a piece of 
paper, and handed it to Haire, saying, " Do you 
know that handwriting ? " 

" To be sure I do I It is the Chiefs." 

" Does it seem a very formal document ? " 

Haire scanned the back of it, and tiiien scru- 
tinised it all over for a few seconds. " Nothing 
of the kind. It's the sort of thing I have seen 
him write scores of times. He is always throw- 
ing off these sketches. I have seen him write 
the preamble to a fancied Act of Parliament — a 
peroration to an imaginary speech ; and as to 
farewells to tl^e Bar, I thmk I have a dozen of 
them — and one, and not the worst, is in dog- 
greL" 

Though, wherever Haire's experiences were 
his guides, he could manage to comprehend a 
question fairly enough, yet where these failed 
him, or wherever the events introduced into the 
scene characters at all new or strange, he be- 
came puzzled at once, and actually lost himself 
while endeavouring to trace out motives for ac- 
tions, not one of which had ever occurred to 
him to perform. 

Thrbugh this inability on hia part. Sir Brook 
was not very successful in conveying to him the 
details of the stolen document ; nor could Haire 
bo brought to see that the G-ovemment officials 
were the dupes of Sewell's artifice as much as, 
:>T even more than, the Chief himself. 

" I think you must tell the story yourself, Sir 
- Brook ; I feel I shall make a sad mess of it if 
you leave it to me," said he at last; "and I 
know, if I began to blunder, he'd overwhelm 
me with questions how this was so, and why 
that had not been otherwise, till my mind 
would get into a hopsless confusion, and he'd 
send me off in utter despair." 

" I have no objection whatever if Si» WiUiam 
will receive me. Indeed, Lord Wilmington 
charged me to make the communication in per- 
son, if permitted to do so." 

"m say that," said Hairej, in a joyful tone, 
for already he saw a difficulty overcome. "Ill 
say it was at his Excellency's desire you came," 
and he hurried away to fulfil his mission. He 
came almost immediately in radiant delight 
'* He is most eager to see you. Sir Brook ; and 
Just as I saidf impatient to make yox> every 



amende, and ask your forgiveness. He looks 
more like himself than I have seen him for 
many a day." 

Wbile Sir Brook accompanied Haire to the 
Judge's room, Lendrick took his daughter's 
arm within his own, saying, "Now for a stroll 
through the wood, Lucy. It has been one of 
my day-dreams this whole year past." 

Leaving the father and daughter to commune 
together undisturbed, let us turn for a moment 
to Mrs. Sewell, who, with feverish . anxiety, 
continued to watch from her window for the 
arrival of a telegraph messenger. It was 
already two o'clock. The mail-packet for Ire- 
land would have reached Holyhead by ten, and 
there was therefore ample time to have heard 
what hadr occurred afterwards. 

From ttie servant who had carried Sewell's 
letter to Trafford, she had learned that Trafford 
had set out almost immediately after receiving 
it; the man heard the order given to the coach- 
man to drive to Bichmond Barracks. From 
this she gathered he had gone to obtain the as- 
sistance of a friend. Her first fear was, that 
Trafford, whose courage was beyond question, 
would have refused (£e meeting, standing on 
the ground that no just c^use of quarrel exist- 
ed. This he would certainly have done had he 
consulted Fossbrooke, who would, besides, 
have seen the part her own desire fbr venge- 
ance played in the whole affair. It was with 
this' view that she made Sewell insert the re- 
quest th^ Fossbrooke might not know of the 
intended meeting. Her mind, therefore, was 
at rest on two points. Trafford had not refused 
the challenge, nor had he spoken of it to Foss- 
brooke. 

But wiiat had taken place since? that was 
the question. Had they met, and with what 
result? If she did not dare to frame a wish 
how the event might come off) she held fast by 
the thought Ujat, happen what might, Tn^ord 
ilever could marry Lucy Lendrick after such a 
meeting. The mere exchange of shots would 
place a whole hemisphere between the two 
families, while the very nature of the accusation 
would be enough to arouse the jealousy and in- 
sult the pride of such a girl as Lucy. Come 
therefore what might, the marriage is at an end. 

If Sewell were to fall I She shuddered to 
think what the world would say of her I One 
judgment there would be no . gainsaying. Her 
husband certidnly believed her false, and 
with his life he paid for the conviction. But 
would she be better off if Trafford were the vic- 
tim? That would depend on how Sewell be- 
haved. She would be entirely at his mercy — 
whether he determined to separate from her or 
not His mercy seemed a sorry hope to ding 
to. Hopeless as this alternative looked, she 
never relented, even for an instant, as to what 
she had done ; and the thought that Lucy should 
not be Trafford's wife repaid her for all and 
everything. 

While she thus waited in all this feverish 
torture of suspense, her mind travelled over in- 
numerable contingencies of the case, in every 
one of which her own position was one of 
shame and sorrow; and she knew not whether 
she would deem it worse to be regarded as the 
repentant wife, taken back by a forgiving, pity 
i^ husband, or the woman thrown off and d9 
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eerted t " I 'suppose I must accept either of 
those lots, and my only consolation will be my 
Tengeance." 

"How absurd," broke she out, "are they 
who ima^e that one only wants to be avenged 
on those who hate us I It is the wrongs done 
by people who are indifferent to us, and who, 
in seardi of their own objects, bestow no 
thought upon us, — ^these are the ills that cannot 
be forgiven. I never hated a human being — 
and there have been some who have earned my 
hate — as I bate this ghrl; and just as I feel the 
ixy'ustioe of the sentiment, so does it eat deeper 
and deeper into my heart" 

"A despatdi, ma^am,*^ said her maid, as she 
laid a paper on the table and withdrew. Mrs. 
Sewell clutched it eagerly; but her hiuSd trem- 
bled so she could not break the envelopei^|| 
think that her whole fate lay there, witmavK 
fold of paper, so overcame her that she ac^m^y 
. sickened with fear as. she looked on it 

" Whatever is done, is done," muttered she, 
as she broke open the cover. There were but 
two lines; they ran thus — 

"Holyhead, 12 o'clock, 
"Have thought better of it It would be 
absurd to meet him. I start for town at once, 
and shall be at Boulogne to-morrow. 

" Dudley." 

She sat pondering over these words tOl the 
paper became blurred and blotted by her tears 
as they rolled hesvily along her cheeks, and 
dropped with a distinct sound. She was not 
conscious thitt she wept. It was not grief that 
moved her ; it was the blankness of despair — 
the sense of hopelessness that comes over the 
heart when life no longer offers a plan or a pro- 
ject, but presents a weariful road to be tra- 
velled, kndieered and dreary. 

Till she had read these lines It never occurred 
to her that such a line of action was possible. 
But now that she Saw them there before her, 
her whole astonishment was that she had not 
anticipated this condtict on his part. " I might 
have guessed it; I might have been sure of it," 
muttered she. "The interval was too long; 
there were twelve mortal hours for reflection. 
Cowards think acutely — at least they say that 
in their calculations they embrace more casual- 
ties than brave men. And so he has ' thought 
better of it* — a strange phrase. 'Absurd to 
meet him! * but not absurd to run away. How 
oddly men reason when they are terrified ! And 
so my great scheme has failed, all for want of a 
little coura^, which I could have supplied, if 
called on ; and now comes my hour of defeat, 
if not worse — my hour of exposure. I am not 
brave enough to confront it. I must leave this ; 
but where to go is the question. I suppose 
Boulogne, since it is there I shall join my hus- 
band," and she laughed hysterically as she 
said it 



CHAPTER LXXI. 



A FAMILY PABTY. 



Whilb the interview between Sir Brook and 
the Chief Baron lasted — and it was a long time 
— ^the anxiety of those below stairs was great 
to know how matters were proceeding. Had 
the two old met^who differed so strongly in 
many respects, found out that there was that 
in each which could command the respect and 
esteem of the other, and had they gained that 
common ground where it was certain there 
were many things they would agree upon? 

"I should say," cried Beattie, "tiiey have 
become excellent friends before tMs. The Chief 
reads men quickly, and Fossbrooke*8 nature is 
written in a fine bold hand, easy to read and 
iii|possible to mistake." 

•* There, there," burst in Haire — "they are 
laighing, and laughing heartily, too. It does 
fro good to hear the Chiefs laugh." 

Lendrick looked gratefully at the old man 
whose devotion was so unvarying. "Here 
comes Chaytor — ^^hat has he to say ? "' 

" My lord will dine below stairs to-day, gen- 
tlemen," said the butler; "he hopes you have 
no engagements which will prevent your meet- 
ing him at dinner." 

"If we had we*d soon throw them over," 
burst out Haire. " This is the pleasantest news 
I have heard this half-year." 

" Fossbrooko has done it. I knew he would, " 
said Beattie ; " he's just the man to suit your 
father, Tom. While the Chief can talk of events, 
Fossbrooke knows people, and they are sure 
to make capital company for each other." 

" There's another laugh ! Oh, if one only 
could hear him now," said Haire ; "he must be 
in prime 'heart this morning, I wonder if Sir 
Brook will remember the good things he is say- 
ing." 

"I'm not quite so sure about this notion of 
dining below sta?rs," said Beattie, cautiously; 
" he may be over-taxing his strength." 

" Let him alone, Beattie ; leave him to him- 
self," said Haire. " No man ever knew how to 
make his will his ally as he does. He told me 
so himself." 

"And in those words? '* said Beattie, slyly. 

" Yes, in those very words." 

"Why, Haire, you are almost as useful to 
him as Bozzy was to Johnson.^' 

Haire only caught the last name, and think- 
ing it referred to a judge on the Irish bench, 
cried out, " Don't compare him with Johnson, 
sir ; you might as well liken him to me ! " 

"I must go and find tiucy," said Lendrick. 
" I think she ought to go and show Mrs. Sewell 
how anxious we all are to prove our respect 
and regard for her in this unhappy moment ; 
the poor thing will need it." 

" She has gone away already. She has re- 
moved to Lady Lendrick's house in Merrion 
Square ; and I think very wisely," said Beattie. 

"There's some burgundy below — Chamber- 
tin, I think it is — ^and Chaytor won't know 
where to find it," said Haire. " Pll go down to 
the cellar myself— the Chief will be charmed to 
see it on the table." ' 

*' So ahsAl 1," cto:vcafe^ \m "^^^^^Jgl^. ^^^^ \s.H»f 
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years or more since 1 saw a bottle of it) and I 
half feared it had been finished." 

" You are wrong," broke in Haire. " It will 
be nineteen years on the 10th of June next 
ni tell you the occasion. It was when your 
father, Tom, had given up the Solicitor-General- 
ship, and none of us knew who was going to be 
made Chief Baron. Plunkett was dining here 
that day, and when he tasted the burgundy he 
said, 'This deserves a toast, gentlemen,' said 
he. ^I cannot ask you to dri^ to the health 
of the Solidtor-Greneral, for I beliqve there is 
no Solicitor-General; nor can I ask you to 
pledge the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, for 
I believe there is no Chief Baron ; but I • can 
give you a toast about which there can be no 
mistedce nor misgiving — I give you the ornament 
of the Irish BarJ' I think I hear the cheers 
yet The servants caught them up too in the 
hall, and the house rang with a hip-hurrah till 
it trembled.**" 

" Well done, Bozzy," said Beattie. " I'm glad 
that my want of memory should have recalled 
so glorious a recollection." 

At last Fossbrooke's heavy tread was heard 
descending the stairs, and they all rushed to 
the door to meet him. 

" It is all right," cried he. " The Chief Baron 
has taken the whole event in an adioirable 
spirit, and like a truly generous man he dwjells 
on every proof of regard and esteem that has 
been shown him, and forgets the wrongs that 
others would have done him." 

" The shock, then, did not harm him? " asked 
Lendrick, eagerly. 

"Far from it; he said he felt revived and 
renovated. Yes, Beattie, he told me I had done 
him more good than all your phials. His phrase 
was, ^Tour bitters, sir, leave no bad flavour be- 
hind them.' I am proiid to think I made a 
favourable impression upon hini; for he per- 
mitted me, not only to state my own views, but 
to correct some of his. He agrees, now, to 
everything. He even went so far as to say 
that he wOl employ his first half-hour of stren^h 
in writing to Lady Trafibrd; and he charges 
you, Beattie, to invite Lionel to come and pass 
some days here." 

" Viva I " cried Haire ; " this is grand news." 

" He asks, also, if Tom could not come over 
for the wedding, which he trusts may not bo 
long deferred, — ^as he said with a laugh, 'At my 
time of life. Sir Brook, it is best to leave as lit- 
tle as possible to Nisi PrivsJ' " 

" You must tell me all these again, Sir Brook, 
or I shall inevitably forget them," whispered 
Haire in his ear. 

" And shall I tell you, Lendrick, what I liked 
best in all I saw of him ? " said Sir Brook, as 
ho slipped his arm within the other's, and drew 
him towards a window. " It was the way he 
said to Qie, as I rose to leave the room, ' One 
word more, Sir Brook. We are all very happy, 
and in consequence very selfish. Let us not 
forget that there is one sad heart here — that 
there is one up-st^rs there who can take no 
part in all this joy. What shall we— what can 
we do for her ? ' I knew whom he meant at 
once — poor Mrs. Sewell ; and I was glad to jtell 
him that I had already thought of her. 'She 
will join her husband,' said I, * and I will take 
Gar& that thejrhave wherewithal to live on.' 



" ' I must share in whatever you do for her, 
Sir Brook,' said your fath^; ' she has many at- 
tractive qualities — she has some lovable ones. 
Who is to say what sudi a nature might not 
have been, if spared the contamination of such 
a husband?' 

" I'm afraid I shocked, if I did not actually 
hurt him, by the way I grasped his hands in 
my gratitude for this speedu I know I said, 
* God bless you for those words I ' and I hurried 
out of the room." 

"Ah, you know him, sir I — you read him 
aright I And how few there are who do it I " 
cried Haire, warmly. 

The old Judge was too weak to appear in the 
drawing-room, but when the company entered 
the dini]%-room they found him seated at the 
table, and, though pale and wasted, with a 
bright eye and a dear, fresh look. 

" I declare," said he, as they took their places, 
"this repay%one for illness. No, Lucy— oppo- 
site me, my dear. Yes, Tom, of course ; that 
is your place — ^your old place," and he smiled 
benignly as he said it. " Is there not a place 
too many, Lucy ? " 

'^ Yes, grandpapa. It was for Mrs. Sewell, but 
she sent me a hue to say she had promised Lady 
Lendrick to dine with her." 

The old Chiefs eyes met Fossbrooke's, and 
in the glances they exchanged there was much 
meaning. 

" I cannot eat, Sir Brook, till we have had a 
jglass of wine together. Beattie may look as 
reproachfully as he likes, but it shall be a bum- 
per. This old room has great traditions," he 
went on. *' Curran, and Avonmore, and Par- 
sons, a^ others scarce their inferiors, held 
the^' tournaments here." 

"I have my doubts if they had a happier 
party round the board than we have to-night," 
said Haire. 

"We only "w^ant Tom," said Dr. Lendridc. 
" If wo had poor Tom with us, it would be per- 
fect" 

" I think I know of another, too," whispered 
Beattie in Lhcy's ear. " Don't you ? " 

" What soft nonsense is Beattie saying, Lucy ? 
it has made you blush," said the Chiefl " It 
was aU my fault, child, to have placed you in 
such bad company. I ought to have had you at 
my side here ; but I wanted to look at you." 

Leaving them thus, in happy pleasantry and 
enjoytaient, let us turn for a moment to a 
very different scene— to a drawing-room in Mer- 
rion Square, where, at that same hour. Lady 
Lendrick and Mrs. Sewell sat in dose confer- 
ence. 

Mrs. Sewell had pelate4 the whole story of 
the intended duel, and its finale, and was now 
explaining to her mother-in-law how impossible 
it would be for her to continue any longer to 
live under the Chief Baron's roof; if even — 
which she deemed unlikely — ^he would still de- 
sire it 

" He'll not turn you out, dear— of that I am 
quite certain. I suspect I am the only one in 
the world he would treat in that fashion." 

" I must not incur the risk." 

" Dear me, have you not been running risks 
all your life, Lucy ? Besides, what else have 
you open to you?" 

" Jom my husband, I suppose, whenever ho 
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sends for me— ^heneter he says he has a home 
to receive me." 

"Dudley, I'm certain, will do his best," said 
Lady Lendrick, stiffly. " It is not very easy for 
a poor man to make these arrangements in a 
moment But, with' all his faults — and even 
his mother must own that he has many faults — 
yet I have never known him to bear malice." 

"Oertamly, madam, you are justified in your 
paneg3rric l^ his conduct on the present occa- 
sion; he has indeed displayed a most forgiv- 
ing nature." 

" Tou mean by not fighting Traflfbrd, I sup- 
pose ; but «ome now, Lucy, we are here alone, 
and can talk freely to each other ; why should 
he fight him?" 

" I will not follow you. Lady Lendrick, into 
that inquiry, nor give you any pretext for say- 
ing to me* what your candour is evidently eager 
for. I will only repeat that the one thing I 
ever knew Colonel Sewell pardon was the out- 
rage that no gentleman ever endures." 

" He fought once before, and was greatly con- 
demned for it" 

" I suppose you know why, madam. I take 
it you have no need I should tell you the Agra 
story, with all its shameful details ? " ' 

"X don't want to hear it; and if I did I 
would certainly hesitate to listen to it from one 
80 deeply and painftilly implicated as yourself." 

" Lady Lendrick, I will have no insinuations," 
said she,- haughtily. "When I came here it 
never occurred to me I was to be insulted." 

" Sit down again, Lucy, and dont be angry 
with me,'* said Lady Lendrick, pressing her back 
into her chair. " Your position is a very pain- 
ful one — ^let us not make it worse by irritation; 
and to avoid all possibility of this, we will not 
look back at all, but only regard the future." 

" That may be more easy for you to do than 
for me^ 

" Easy or not easy, Lucy, we have no alterna- 
tive ; we cannot change the past." 

" No, no, no ! I know that — ^I know that," 
cried she, bitterly, as her clasped hands dropped 
upon her knee. 

" For that reason then, Lucy, forget it, ig- 
nore it I have no need to tell you, my dear, 
that my own life has not been a very happy 
one, and if I venture to give advice, it is not 
without having had my share of sorrows. You 
say you cannot go back to the Priory ? " 

"No; that is impossible." 

" Unpleasant it would certainly be, and all 
the more so with these marriage festivities. 
The wedding, I suppose, will take place 
there?" 

" I don^t know; I have not heard; " and she 
tried to say this with an easy indifference. 

^ Trafford is disinherited, is he not ? passed 
over in the entail, or something or other ? " 

" I don't know," she muttered out ; but this 
time her confusion was not to be concealed. 

" And will this old man they talk of— this Sir 
Brook somebody— make such a settlement on 
them as they can live on ? " 

*^ I know nothing about it at all." 

" I wonder, Lucy dear, it never occurred to 
you to fascinate Div^s yourself. "What nice 
crumbs these would have been for Algy and 
Cary." 

" You forget, madam,- what a jealous husband 



I have I " and her eyes now darted a glance of 
almost wild maligni^. 

" Poor Dudley, how many faults we shall find 
in you if we come to discuss you 1 " 

"Let us not discuss 0(donel Sewell, madam; 
it will be better for all of us.^ A thought has 
just occurred ; it was a thing I was quite forget- 
ting. May I send one of your servants with a 
note, for which he will wait the answer ? " 

"Certainly. You will find paper and pen 
there." 

The note was barely a few lines, and ad- 
dressed to George Kincaid, Esq., Ely Place. 
" You are to wait for the answer, Richard," said 
she, as she gave it to the servant 

" Do you expect he will let you have some 
money, Lucy?" asked Lady Lendrick, as she 
heard the name. 

"No; it was about something else I wrote. 
Tm quite sure he would not Imve given me 
money if I asked for it." 

" I wish / could, my dear Lucy; but I am 
miserably poor. Sir William, who was once the 
very soul of punctuality, has grown of late most 
neglectfuL My last quarter is overdue two 
months. I must own all this has tc^en place 
since Dudley went to Uve at the Priory. I hear 
the expenses were something fabulous." 

"There was a great deal of waste; a great 
deal of mock splendour and real discomfbrt." 

" Is it true the wine bill was fifteen hundred 
pounds for the last year? " 

" I think I heard it was something to that 
amount." 

" And four hundred for cigars ? " 

" No ; that included pipes, and amber mouth- 
pieces, and meerschaums for presents — ^it rained 
presents 1 " 

" And did Sir William make no remark or re- 
monstrance about this ? " 

"I believe not I rather think T heard that 
he liked it. They persuaded him that all these 
indiscretions, like his new wigs, and his rouge, 
and his embroidered waistcoats, made him quite 
juvenile, and that nothing made a man so youth- 
ful as living beyond his income." 

" It is easy enough to see how I was left in 
arrear; and yoit, dear, were you forgotten all 
this while and left without a shilling? " 

" Oh, no ; I could make as many debts as I 
pleased ; and I pleased to make them too, as 
they will discover one of these days. I never 
asked the price of anything, and therefore I en- 
joyed unlimited credit. If you remark, shop- 
keepers never dun the people who simply say, 
* Send that home.' How quickly you did your 
message, Richard? Have you brought an an- 
swer? Give it to me at once." 

She broke open the note with eager impa- 
tience, but it fell from her fingers as she road it, 
and she lay back almost fainting in her chair. 

"Are you ill, dear— are you famt?" asked 
Lady Lendrick. 

" No; Vm quite well again. I was only pro- 
voked — put out ;" and she stooped and took up 
the letter. " I wrote to Mr. Kincaid to give me 
certain papers which were in his hands, and 
which I know Colonel Sewell would wish to 
have in his own keeping, and he writes me 
this — 
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my power to comply with the request of your 
note, inasmuch as the letters referred to were 
this rooming handed over to Sir Brook Fos- 
brooke on his producing an order from Colonel 
Sewell to that intent — I am, Jladam, your most 
obedient servant, 

'* Geoboe Ejncaid." 

" They were letters then ? " 

" Yes, Lady Lendrick, thoy were letters," said 
she, dryly, as she arose and walked to the win- 
dow to hide an agitation she could no longer 
subdue. After a few minutes she turned round 
and said, " You will let me stay here to-night?" 

" Certainly, dear; of course I will" 

'' But the children must be sent for — ^I can't 
suffer them to remain there. Will you send for 
them?" 

" Yes ; I^ tell Rose to take the carriage and 
bring them over here." 

" This is very kind of you — ^1 am most grate- 
ful. We shall not be a burden beyond to-mor- 
row." 

" What do you mean to do ? " 

" To join my husband, as I tdd you a while 
ago. Sip Brook Fossbrooke made l^t the con- 
dition of his assisting us." 

" What does he cafi assisting you ? " 

"Supporting us — feeding, housing, dothing 
us; we shall have nothing but whAt he will 
give us." 

" That is very generous indeed." 

"Yes, it is generoud — ^more generous than 
you dream of; for we did not always treat him 
very well — ^but that also is a bygone, and ITlnot 
return to it" 

" Come down and have iome dinner — it has 
been on the table this half-hour— it will be nigh 
cold by this." \ 

" Yes, I'm quite ready. I'd like to eat, too, 
if I could. What a great resource it is to men 
in their dark hours that they can drink and 
smoke I I think I could do both to-day if I 
thought they would help me to a little insensi- 
bility." 



CHAPTER LXXTT, 



PROJECTS. 



Tbaffobd arrived from England on the even- 
ing after, and hastened off to Howth, where he 
found Sir Brook deeply engaged over the maps 
and plans of his new estate— for already the 
preliminaries had so far advanced that he could 
count upon it as his own. 

"Look here, Trafford," he cried, *'and see 
wliat a noble extension we shall give to the old 
grounds of the Nest The whole of this wood 
— eleven himdred and seventy acres— comes in, 
a'lid this mountain down to that stream there is 
ours, as well as all these meadow-lands between 
the mountain and the Shannon — one of the most 
picturesque estates it will be in the kingdom. 
If I were to have my own way, I'd rebuild the 
house. With such foliage — ^fine old timber 
much of it — ^there's nothing would look better 
than one of those Venetian villas, those half- 
castellated bujldings one sees at the foot of the 



mountains oP Conigliano— and they are grandf 
spacious places to live in, with wide stairs, and 
great corridors, and terraces everywhere. I see, 
however, Lendrick's heart dings to his old cot- 
tage, and we must let him have his way." 

" What is this here ? " asked Trafford, drawing 
out from a mass of papers the plan of a very 
pretty but very diminutive cottage. 

" lliat's to be mine./ This window you see 
here will mrcgeat^ over the river, and that little 
terrace w9l be carried on arches all along the 
river bank. I have designed everything, even 
to the furniture. You shsJl see a model cottage, 
Trafford — not one of those gingerl)j:ead things 
to be shown to strangers by ticket on Tuesdays 
or Saturdays, with a care-taker to be tipped, and 
a book to be scribbled full of vulgar praises of 
the proprietor, or doggrel ecstasies over some 
day of pidtnicking. But come and report your- 
seliP— where have you been, and what have you 
done, since I saw you ? " 

" I have a long budget for you. First of all 
read that," and he handed Sir Brook Sewell's 
letter. 

"What I do you mean to say that you met 
him?" 

"No; I rejoice to say I have escaped that 
mischance ; but you shall hear everything, and 
in as few words as I can tell it I have already 
told you of Mrs. Sewell's visit here, and I have 
not a word to add to that ledtaL I simply 
would say, that I pledge my honour to the strict 
truth of everything I have told you. You may 
imagine, then, with what surprise I was awoke 
firom my sleep to read that note. My first im- 
pression was to write him a full and explicit 
denial of what he laid to my charge ; but as I 
read the letter over a third and even a fourth 
time, I thought I saw that he had written it on 
some sort of compulsion — ^that, in fact, he had 
been instigated to the step, which was one he 
but jpartly concurred in. I do not like to say 
more on this head." 

"You need not Goon." 

" I then deemed that the best thing to do was 
to let him have his shot, after which my ex- 
planation would come more fordbly ; and as I 
had determined not to Are at him, he would be 
forced to see that he could not persist in his 
quarrel." 

" Thwe you mistook your man, sir," cried Sir 
Brook, fiercely. 

" I don't think so ; but you shall hear- We 
must have crossed over in the same packet, but 
tre never met Stanhope, who went with me, 
thought he saw him on the landing-slip at Holy- 
head, but was not quite sure. At all events, 
we reached the inn at the Head, and had just 
sat down to luncheon, when the waiter brought 
in this note, asking which of us was Major 
Trafford. Here it is: — "Pray accept my ex- 
cuses for having given you a rough sea passage ; 
but, on second thoughts, I have satisfied myself 
that there is no valid reason why I should try 
to blow your brains out, "et pour si pen de 
chose." As I can say without any vanity that 
I am a better pistol-shot than you, I have the 
less hesitation in taking a step whldi, as a man 
of honour and courage, you will certainly not mis- 
construe. With this assurance, and the not 
loss strong conviction that my conduct will be 
safely treated In any representation you make 
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of this affair, I am your humble and faithful ser- 
vant, DUDLHT SbWBLL." 

'^I don^t think I was ever so grateful to any 
man in the world as I felt to hun on reading his 
note, since, let the event take what turn it 
might, it rendered my position with the Len- 
dricks a most perilous one. I made Stanhope 
drink his health, which I own he did with a 
very bad grace, telling me at the same time 
what good luck it was for me that he had been 
my friend on the occasion, for that any man but 
himself would have thought me a regular pol- 
troon. I «ras too happy to care for his sarcasms, 
such a load had been removed from my heart, 
and such terrible forebodings too. 

" I started almost'immediately for Holt, and 
got there by midnight All were in bed, and 
my arrival was only known when I came down to 
breakfast My welcome was all I could wish 
for. My father was looking well, and in great 
spirits. The new Ministry have offered him his 
choice of a Lordship of the Admiralty, or some- 
thing else— I forget what ,* and just because he 
has a fine independent fortune, and loves his 
ease, he is more than inclined to take office, one 
of his chief reasons beiog * how useful he could 
be to me.' I must own to you frankly that the 
prospect of all these new honours to the family 
rather lightened than flattered me, for I thought 
I saw in them the seeds of more strenuous op- 
position to my marriage; but I was greatly re- 
lieved when my mother — who you may remem- 
ber had been all my difficulty hitherto— privately 
assured me th£^ she had brought my father 
round to her opinion, and that he was quite sa- 
tisfied — ^I am afraid her word was reconciled, 
but no matter — ^reconciled to the match, I 
could see that you must have been frightening 
her terribly by some menaced exposure of the 
family pretensions, for she said over and over 
again, * Why is Sir Brook so angry with me ? 
can't you manage to put him in better temper 
with us ? I have scarcely had tx)urage to open 
his letters of late. I never got such lectures in 
my life.' And what a horrid memory you seem 
to have. She says she'd be afraid to see you. 
At all events you have done me good service. 
T!i?j agree to everything; and we are to go on 
a visit to Holt — such at least I believe to be thcF 
object of the letter which my mother has written 
to Lucy." 

" All this is excellent news, and well announce 
it to-night at the Priory. As for the Sewell 
episode, we must not speak of it The old 
Judge has at last found out the character of the 
man to whose confidence he committed himself^ 
but his pride will prevent his ever mentioning 
bis name." 

" Is there any rumour afloat as to the Chiefs 
advancement to the Peerage? " 

" None — ^so far as I have heard." 

" I'll tell you why I asked. There is an old 
maiden aunt of mine, a sister of my father, who 
told me, in strictest confidence, that my father 
had brought back from town the news that 
Baron Lendrick was to be created a Peer ; that 
it was somewhat of a party move to enable the 
present people to prosecute the charge against 
the late Grovemment of injustice towards the 
Judge, as well as of a very shameful intrigue to 
obtain his i^etiremeut Now, if the story were 



true, or if my mother believed it to be true, it 
would perfectly account for her satisfaction with 
the marriage, and for my father's * resignation ! ' " 

" I had hoped her consent was given on better 
grounds, but it may be as you say. Since I 
have turned miner, Trafford," added he, laugh- 
ing, " I am always well content if I discover a 
grain of silver in a bushel of dross, and let us 
take the world in the same patient way." 

" When do you intend to go to the Priory ? " 

" I thought of going this evening. I meant 
to devote thb morning to these maps and draw- 
ings, so that I might master all the details be- 
fore I should show them to my friends at night" 

^* Couldn't ihat be deferred ? I mean, is there 
anything against your going over at once ? Pll 
own to you I am very uneasy lest some incorrect 
version of this affair with Sewell should get 
abroad. Even withiout any malevolence there is 
plenty of mischief done by mere blundering, and 
I would rather anticipate than follow such dis- 
closures." 

"I perceive," said Sir Brook, musingly, as 
with longing eyes he looked over the coloured 
plans and charts which strewed the table, and 
had for him all the charm of a romance. 

"Then," resumed Trafford, "Lucy should 
have my mother's letter. It might be that she 
ought to reply to it at once." * 

" Yes, I perceive," mused Sir Brook again. 
. " I'm sure, besides, it would be very politic in 
you to keep up the good relations you have so 
cleverly established with the Chief; he holds so 
much to every show of attention, and is so flat- 
tered by every mark of polite tx)nsideration for 
hun." 

"And for all these good reasons," said Sir 
Brook, slowly, "you would say, we should set 
out at once. Arriving there, let us say, for lun- 
cheon, and being begged to stay and dine — 
which we certamly should — ^we might remain 
till, not impossibly, midnight" 

Perhaps it was the pleasure of such a pros- 
pect sent the blood to Trafford's face, for he 
blushed very deeply as he said, " I don't think, 
sir, I have much fault to find with your arrange- 
ment." 

" And yet the real reason for the plan-remains 
unstated," said Fossbrooke, lookmg him stead- 
fastly in the face, " so true is what the Spanish 
proverb says, *Love has more perfidies than 
war.' Why not frankly say you are impatient 
to see your sweetheart, sir ? I would to heaven 
the case were my own, and I'd not be afiraid ^ 
nor ashamed to avow it; but I yield to the plea, 
and let us be off there at (mce." 



CHAPTER LXXm. 

THE END OF ALL. 

The following paragraph appeared in the 
Irish, and was speedily copied into some of the 
English papers : " An intrigue, which involves 
the character of more than one individual of 
rank, and whose object was to compel the Chief 
Baron of her Majesty's Exchequer in Ireland to 
resign his seat on. the BQ>\:L<d^\^3b&^V!5C)Si^\j^'^ 
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discovered, and, it is said, will soon be made 
matter of Parliamentary explanation. We hope, 
for th& reputation of our public men, that the 
details which have readied us of the transaction 
may not be substantiated ; but the matter is one 
which demands, and must have, the MLest and 
most searching inquiry." 

" So, sir," said the old Chief to Haire, who 
had read this passage to him aloud as they sat 
at breakfast, " they would make political capi- 
tal of my case, and, without any thought for me 
or for my feelmgs, convert the conduct di^layed 
towards me into a means of attacking a fallen 
party. What says Sir Brook Fossbrooke to 
this? or how would he act were he in my 
place?" 

" Just as you mean to act now,** said Foss- 
brooke, promptly. 

" And how may that be, sir ? " 

'*By refusing all assistance to such party 
warfare ; at least, my Lord Chief Baron, it is 
thus that I read your character." 

" You do me justice, sir ; and it is my mis- 
fortune that I have not earlier had the inesti- 
mable benefit of your friendship. I trust, " added 
he, haughtily, "I have too much pride to be 
made the mere tool of a party squabble ; and, 
fortunately, X have the means to show this. 
Here, sir, is a letter I have just received from 
the Prime Minister. Bead it — ^read it aloud, 
Haire, and my son will like to hear its contents 
also." 

'^ DowNiXQ Stbbet, Tuesday evening. 
" My dear Lord Ohibp Babon, — ^It is with 
much pleasure I have to communicate to you, 
that my colleagues unanimously agree with me 
in the propriety of submitting your name to the 
Queen for the Peerage. Your long and distin- 
guished services, and your great abilities, will 
confer honour on any station ; and your high 
character will give additional lustre to those 
qualities which have marked you out for her 
Majesty's choice. I am both proud and delighted, 
my lord, that it has fallen to my lot to be tiie 
bearer of these tidings to you ; and with every 
assurance of my great respect and esteem, \ 
am, most sincerely yours, 

" Ellbrton." 

"At last," cried Haire— "at last! But I 
always knew that it would come." 

"And what answer have you returned?" 
cried Lendrick, eagerly. 

" Such an answer as will gladden your heart, 
Tom. I have declined the proffered distinction." 

" Declined it ! Great Gk)d I and why ? " cried 
Haire. 

" Because I have passed that .period in which 
I could accommodate myself to a new station, 
and show the world that I was not inferior to 
my acquired dignity. This for my first reason ; 
and for my second, I have a son whose humiUty 
would only be afflicted if such greatness were 
forced upon him. Ay, Tom, I have thought of 
all it would cost you, my poor f^ow, and I have 
spared you." 

" I thank you with my whole heart," cried 
Lendrick, and he pressed the old man's hand to 
his lips. 

"And what says Lucy?" said the Judge. 
** Are you shocked at this epidemic of humility 



amongst us, child? Or does your woman's 
heart rebel against all our craven fears about a 
higher statibn?" 

*' I am content, sir ; and I don't think Tom, 
the miner, will fret that he wears a leather cap 
instead of a coronet." 

"I have no patience with any of you," mut- 
tered Haire. "The world will never believe 
you have refused such a splendid offer. The 
correspondence will not get abroad." - 

"I trust it will not, sir," said the Chief. 
" What I have done I have done with regard to 
myself and my own cdrcumstances, neither 
meaning to be an example nor a warning. The 
world has no more concern with the matter 
than with what we shall have for dinner 
to-day." 

" And yet," said Sir Brook, with a dry ripple 
at the angle of his mouth, " I think it is a case 
where one might forgive the indiscreet friend " 
— ^here he glanced at Haire — " who incautiously 
gave the details to a newspaper." 

" Lidiscreet or not, I'll do it," said Haire, 
resolutely. 

"What, sir," cri^d the Chief with mock stern- 
ness of eye and manner—" what, sir, if I even 
forbade you ? " 

" Ay, even so. If you told me yoU'd shut 
your door against me, and never see me here 
again, I'd do it." 

"Look at that man, Sir Brook," said the 
Judge, with well-feigned indignation ; " he was 
my school-fellow, my chum in college, my col- 
league at the Bar, and my friend everywhere, 
and see how he turns on me iu my hour of 
adversity." 

"If there be adversity it is of your own 
making," said Haire. "It is that you won't 
accept the prize when you have won it." 

" I see it all now," cried the Chief, laughing, 
" and stupid enough of mo not to see it before. 
Haire has been a bully all his life ; he is the 
very terror of the Hall ; he has buUied sergeants 
and silk gowns, judges and masters in equity, 
and his heart is set upon buUying a peer of the 
realm. Now, if I will not become a lord, he 
loses this chance ; he stands to win or lose on 
me. Out with it, Haire ; make a dean confession, 
and own, have I not hit the blot? " 

"Well," said Haire, with a sigh, "I have 
been called sly, sarcastic, witty, and what not ; 
but I never thought to hear that I was a bully, 
or could be a terror to any one." 

The comic earnestness of this speech, threw 
them all into a roar of laughing, in which even 
Haire himself joined at last. 

" Where is Lucy ? " cried the old Judge. " I 
want ?ber to testify how this man has tyrannised 
over me." 

"Lucy has gone into the garden to read a 
letter Traflbrd brought her." Sir Brook did 
not add that Traflford had gone with her to as- 
sist in the interpretation. 

" I have told Lord Ellerton," said the Chie^ 
referring once more to the Minister's letter, 
** that I will not lend myself in any way to the 
attack on the late Government The intrigue 
which they planned towards me could not have 
ever succeeded if they had not found a traitor 
in the garrison ; but of him I will speak no 
more. The old Greek adage was, * Call no man 
happy till he dies.' I would say, he is nearer 
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happiness when he has refiised sbme object 
that has been the goal of all his life, than he is 
ever like to be under other circumstances/' . 

Tom looked at his father with wistful eyec, 
as though he owed him gratitude for the 
speech. 

" When it is the second horse claifns the cup, 
Haire," cried the old Judge, with a burst of Ids 
instinctive vanity, " it is because the first Is dis- 
qualified by previous victories. And now let 
us talk of those whose happiness can be pro- 
moted without the intrigues of a Cabinet or a de- 
bate in the House. Sir Brook tells me that La- 
dy Trafiford has made her submission. She is 
at last willing to see that in an alliance with us 
there is no need to call condescension to her 
aid." 

"Traflford's account is most satisfactory," 
said Fossbrooke, "and I trust the letter of 
which he was the bearer from his mother will am- 
ply corroborate aU he says." 

" I Uke the young man," said the Judge, with 
that sort of authoritative tone that seems to 
say. The cause is decided— the verdict is 
given. 

"There's always good stuff in a fellow wten 
he is not afraid of poverty," said Fossbrooke. 
" There are scores of men will rough it for a 
sporting tour on the Prairies or a three months' 
lion-shooting on the Gaboon; but let me see the 
fellow bred to affluence, and accustomed to lux- 
ury, who will relinquish both and address him- 
self to the hard work of life rather than give up 
the affection of a girl he loves. That's the 
man for me." 

" I have great trust in him," said Lendrick, 
thoughtfully. 

"All the Bench has pronounced but one," 
cried the Chief. "What says our brother 
Hah-e?" 

" I'm no great judge of men. I'm no great 
judge of anything," muttered Haire; "but I 
don't think one need be a sphinx to read that 
he is a right good fellow, and worthy of the 
dearest girl in Christendom." 

" Well summed up, sir; and now call in the 
prisoner." 

Fossbrooke slipped from the room, but was 
speedily back again. " His sentence has been 
already pronounced outside, my lord; and he 
only begs for a speedy execution. 

" It is always more merciful," said the Chief, 
with mock solemnity ; " but could we not have 
Tom over here ? I want to have you all around 
me." 

" I'll telegraph to him to come," said Foss- 
brooke. " I was thinking of it all the morn- 
ing." 

About three weeks after this. Chief Baron 
Lendrick opened the Commission at Limerick, 
and received from the grand jury of the county 
a moat complimentary address on his reappear- 
ance upon the Bench, to which he made a suit- 
able and dignified reply. Even the newspapers 
which had so often censured the tenacity with 
which he held to office, and inveighed against 
the spectacle of an old and feeble man in the 
discharge of laborious and severe duties, were 
now obliged to own that his speech was vigor- 
ous and eloquent; and though allusion had 
been faintly made in the address to the high 
honour to which the Crown had desired to ad-? 



vance him and the splendid reward which was 
placed within his reach, yet, with a marked de- 
licacy, had he forborne from any reference to 
this passage other than his tiiankfulness at bo- 
ing so far restored to heMth that he could come 
bade again to those functions, the discharge of 
which formed the pride and the happiness of 
his life. 

" Never," said the journal which was once 
his most bitter opponent, " has the Ch^f Baron 
exhibited his unquestionable powers of thought 
and expression more favourably than on this oc- 
casion. There were no artifices of rhetoric, no 
tricks of phrase, none of those conceits by 
which so often he used to mar the wisdom of 
his very finest displays; he was natural for 
once, and ihfey who listened to him might well 
have regretted that it was not in this mood he 
had always spoken. ^S* sic omnia — and the 
press had never registered his defeats nor railed 
at his vanities. 

"The celebrated Sir Brook Fossbrooke, so 
notorious in the palmy days of the Regency, sat 
on the bench beside his lordship, and received a 
very flattering share of the cheers which greet- 
ed the party as they drove away to TCillaloe, to 
be present at the wedding of Miss Lendrick, 
which takes place to-morrow." 

Much-valued reader, has it ever occurred to you, 
towards the close of a long, possibly not very in- 
teresting, discourse, to experience a sort of irre- 
verent impatience when the preacher, appearing 
to take what rowing men (Sdl "second wind," 
starts off afresh, and seems to threaten you with 
fully the equal of what he has already given ? At 
such a moment it is far from unlikely that all the 
best teachings of that sermon are not producing 
upon you their full effect of edification, and that 
even as you sat, you meditated ignoble thoughts 
of .stealing away. 

I am far from desiring to expose either you 
or myself to this painful position. I want to 
part good friends with you ; and if there may 
have been anything in my discourse worth car- 
rying aw.ay, I would not willingly associate it 
with weariness at the last. And yet I am very 
loath to say good-bye. Authors are, par excel- 
kncCj button-holders, and they cannot relinquish 
their grasp on the victim whose lapel they have 
caught. KTow I would like to tell you of that 
weddmg at the Swan's Nest. You'd read it if in 
the ' Morning Post,' but I'm afraid you'd skip it 
from me. I'd like to recount the events of that 
breakfast, the present Sir Brook made the bride, 
and the charming little speech with which the 
Chief proposed her health. I'd like to describe 
to you the uproar and joyous confusion when 
Tom, whose costume bore little trace of a wed- 
ding garment, fought his way through the ser- 
vants into the breakfast-room. 

And I'd like to grow moral and descriptive, 
and a bit pathetic perhaps, over«the parting be- 
tween Lucy and hep father ; and, last of aU, Fd . 
like to add a few words about him who gives . 
his name to this story, and tell how he set off 
once more on his wanderings, no one well know- 
ing whither bent, but how, on reaching Boulogne, 
he saw from the steamer's deck, as he landed, 
the portly figure of Lady Lendrick walking be- 
side her beautiful daughter-in-law^ SQ^fro-lLV^iXNSijfe^ 
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liand on either side — a sweet picture, oombin- 
ing, to Boulogne appreciation, the united charm 
of fashion, beauty, and domestic felidtj ; and 
dually, how, st^aUng by4)ack streets to the ho- 
tel where these people 'stopped, he deposited to 
their address a somewhat wei^t^y packet, 
which made them all very happy, or at least 
very merry, that evening as they opened it, and 
- induced Sewell to order a bottle of Gliquot, if 
not. as he said, "to drink the old buck's healtii,'' 



at least to wish him many returns of the same 
good dispositions of that looming. 

If, however, you are disposed to accept she 
will for the deed, I need say no more. They 
who have deserved some share of happiness in 
this tale are likely to have it They who have 
little merited will have to meet a world which, 
neither oy,er cruel, nor over generous, has a 
rough justice that generally gives people their 
deserts. 



THE END. 
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